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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  Annex  proposes  a  prof ess ion ll  development  program 
for  officers  of  the  U,S.  Army  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  and  out¬ 
lines  a  training  program  in  iegal  subjects  for  uon-JAGC  officers.  As 
background,  the  Annex  includes  a  comparative  study  of  the  education 
and  training  of  lawyers  within  the  other  military  departments  and  the 
civilian  community.  The  study  and  recommendations  are  contained  in 
Appendix  1. 

2.  GENERAL.  The  training  and  education  of  lawyers  has  undergone 
substantial  change  In  the  last  decade.  Law  schools  now  devote  more 
attention  to  courses  which  deal  with  the  legal  problems  of  social 
change  and  which  provide  for  the  practical  application  of  legal  skills. 
Continuing  legal  education  has  been  recognized  as  essential  to  profess¬ 
ional  '  competency  and. new  programs  are  being  developed  every  day.  The 
unique  challenge  of  the  military  profession  requires  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  legal  education  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  educational 
strategy  which  is  bpth  cost-effective  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  military  service. 

• 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  A  summary  of  recommendations  is  at  Part  VI, 
Appendix  1. 
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APPENDIX  1 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


TO  ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I.  INTRODUCTION 
A.  General 

1.  On  22  August  1977,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  established  a  group  to 
conduct  a  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Major  General  Benjamin  L.  Harrison,  The  mission  of  the 
Review  Group  was  to: 

-  Determine  officer  training  and  education  requirements  based  on 
Army  missions  and  individual  career  development  needs. 

-  Develop  training  and  education  policies  and  programs  which  com¬ 
bine  self-development ,  unit  training  and  experience,  and 
institutional  training  and  education  in  a  phased  schedule  from 
precommissioning  through  career  completion. 

-  Develop  a  plan  for  implementing  the  recommended  programs  within 
a  constrained  resource  environment. 

-  Coordinate  the  integration  of  approved  programs  into  the 
FY  1980-84  program. 

2.  The  Review  Group  consisting  of  approximately  30  officers  from  the  Army 
in  the  field,  to  include  Reserve  Component  representation,  assembled  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  group  determined  requirements  by  focusing  on  OPMS 
specialties  and  levels  of  schooling,  and  by  examining  specialties  not  under 
OFMS,  i.e.,  chaplain,  legal  and  medical  services.  Alternative  programs  to 
meet  requirements  were  developed  involving  significant  changes  to  the  officer 
education  and  training  systsn.  The  Review  Group  surveyed  the  officer  corps, 
sister  services,  industries,  universities,  and  foreign  armies,  seeking 
innovative  solutions  to  problems  identified  during  initial  research.  The 
final  report  establishes  objectives  and  goals,  specifies  priorities  £or 
action  and  coordinates  activities  of  the  Army  Staff  and  major  Army  commands 

in  the  development  of  integrated  officer  professional  development  policies 
and  programs. 

3.  The  study  was  conducted  in  two  phases  using  systems  analysis  and  a 
zero  base  approach.  In  Phace  I,  quantitative  and  qualitative  education 
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requirements  were  gathered,  the  current  system  was  assessed  and  a  comparative 
analysis  mode  of  other  services,  universities,  industry  and,  for  the  legal 
study,  the  civilian  bar.  The  officer's  career  was  given  a  vertical  examination 
from  precommission  to  general  officer.  A  comprehensive  ADP  program  based  upon 
duty  modules,  an  officer  questionnaire  to  evaluate  opinions  and  perceptions, 
and  conferences  in  the  field  accounted  for  the  primary  data  gathering  effort. 

In  Phase  II,  the  analysis  of  alternatives  for  optimum  officer  professional 
development  was  conducted  with  a  view  toward  establishing  sound  policies  and 
programs,  maximum  use  of  resources  and  rational  implementation..  The  study 
recommendations  are  based  upon  carefully  derived  requirements  for  training, 
maximum  utilization  of  this  training  and  on-the-job  experience  to  produce  a 
program  of  officer  professional  development  which  is  affordable,  manageable 
and  simple.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  it  is  more  clear  Chan  ever  before  that 
training/education,  qualification  standards  and  personnel  management  are 
inextricably  bound  together. 

B.  Army  Legal  Services  -  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  (JAGC) 

1.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  responsibility  for  professional  legal 
training  is  outlined  in  AR  351-1,  dated  23  September  1977; 

a.  Exercises  responsibility  for  the  professional  legal  training  for 
the  Army. 

b.  Exercises  overall  supervision  of  education  and  training  of  commissioned 
officers  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

c.  Controls  the  ilow  of  personnel  into  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School. 

d.  In  conjunction  with  DCSFER  and  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  develops  Active  Army  training  requirements  in  the  field  of  military 
law. 

e.  Selects  JAGC  officers  and  warrant  officers  to  attend  certain  Army 
schools . 

2.  The  professional  development  of  Judge  Advocate  General  officers  will 
be  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  next  10  years  as  constrained  resources,  complex 
new  laws  with  attendant  court  decisions  and  continued  legal  specialization  of 
the  bar  challenge  the  competency  of  the  military  lawyer.  The  requirement  for 
continuing  legal  education  (CLE)  in  the  past  has  been  met  largely  by  The 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School,  US  Army  (TJAGSA),  in  Charlottesville,.  Va. 

This  School  has  prodiuced  courses  of  instruction  responsive  to  needs  of  Army 
lawyers.  The  high  attendance  by  lawyers  oi  other  Federal  agencies  reflects 
the  quality  of  these  courses.  (Table  1  -  List  of  Courses).  However,  like  the 
Army  school  system  in  general,  the  efforts  of  this  school  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1990's. 

a.  The  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College  projects  a 
concentration  of  like  functions  at  DOD  controlled  by  a  "stove  pipe"  organization 
by  1985-1995.  Service/logistic  agencies  not  related  directly  to  combat  will  be 
civxllanized ,  with  a  military  manager.  Medical,  legal  and  chaplain  services. 
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except  in  specifically  combat-oriented  units,  are  key  candidates.  Only 
25%  of  the  positions  in  the  Corps  are  in  TOE  organizations.  Conceptually, 

75%  of  JAG  positions  are  in  the  TDA  structure  and  could  be  civilianized. 

This  idea  may  gain  great  impetus  if  the  common  misconception  of  the  JAG 
cs  a  court-martial  lawyer  is  not  put  to  rest.  In  further  observations  on 
specialization  and  civilianization,  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  points 
out  that  military  service  members  will  insist  upon  rights  and  benefits  as 
the  service  becomes  a  job  rather  than  a  way  of  life.  The  Institute  con¬ 
cludes  that  military  unions  are  inevitaole.  It  seems  clear  that  too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the.  study  of  Federal  labor  law  by  military 
lawyers.  In  the  absence  of  skilled  advocates  in  uniform,  the  commander  must 
depend  upon  the  civilian  legal  specialist  for  advice  and,  perhaps,  suffer  a 
further  erosion  of  his  authority.  The  growing  reliance  upon  civilian  legal 
specialists  presents  a  unique  professional  challenge.  The  JAGC  must  develop 
specialists  in  all  grades  by  the  1990's.  The  tough  legal  jcbs  will  no  longer 
be  staffed  by  court-martial  experts. 

b.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  has  bean  a  continuing  reduction  in 
grade  in  JAG  duty  positions  based  upon  manpower  considerations  unrelated  to 
legal  supervisory  responsibilities.  Typically,  grade  is  based  upon  military 
population  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  job.  This  is  obviously  an  appropriate 
criteria  when  fixing  the  grade  of  nonprofessional  supervisors  because  it 
relates  directly  to  the  size  of  the  workforce  under  supervision.  However,  a 
more  rational  basis  would  be  to  compare  responsibilities  of  the  typical  deputy 
SJA  or  branch  chief  with  his  civilian  counterpart.  In  a  recent  study  published 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  (January  78) ,  managing  attorneys  in 
industry  received  total  compensation  in  a  range  $42,000  —  $61,000.  Deputies 
and  Chief  Legal  Counsel  received  more.  See  Table  2.  In  the  JAGC,  more  and 
more  supervisory  positions  are  being  reduced  one  grade  to  meet  manpower 
restraints.  In  the  absence  of  professional  pay,  it  seems  clear  that  OTJAG 
must  vigorously  oppose  further  grade  reductions  in  supervisory  positions,  based 
upon  current  staffing  methodology,  or  suffer  further  erosion  of  JAGC  pay  and 
compensation. 

c.  The  scope  of  practice  for  military  lawyers  must  continue  to  expand  in 
order  to  meet  burgeoning  demands  of  litigation,  environmental,  labor,  legal 
assistance  and  procurement  law.  This  broad  scope  is  the  incentive  the  JAGC 
must  provide  to  the  new  lawyer  -  and  the  superior  law  student  -  for  desiring 
a  JAGC  career.  It  is  the  broad  scope  of  legal  experience  sought  by  young 
lawyers  which  makes  them  strive  toward  legal  excellence,  and  not  the  steady, 
monotonous  drone  of  guilty  plea  special  courts-martial  and  elimination  bo.-irds. 
If  we  attract  and  keep  only  those  officers  who  find  satisfaction  in  these 
latter  pursuits,  we  have  failed  in  our  effort  to  develop  a  vigorous,  competent 
Corps  of  military  lawyers. 

d.  There  is  a  vital  and  continuing  need  to  maintain  sound  relations  with 
the  civilian  bar.  In  the  field,  legal  offices  must  participate  with  local 
bar  associations  in  CLE  programs  essential  to  the  military  and  civilian 
attorney.  Similarly,  TJAGSA  must  not  become  isolated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  situated  adjacent  to  TJAGSA  grounds,  and  serving  as  a 
principal  reason  for  locating  TJAGSA  in  Charlottesville.  Military  lawyers 
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must  have  the  esteem  of  the  civilian  bar  at  all  levels  to  provide  competent 
legal  services.  Today,  the  military  must  interface  with  the  civilian 
community  in  order  to  meet  its  critical  responsibilities  for  the  national 
defense. 

C.  The  SETO  study  established  several  basic  principles,  utilizing  sound 
research  techniques  and  modern  educational  methodology. 

1.  Professional  development  is  a  continuous  process  which  must  be 
pursued  every  day  of  an  officer’s  career.  His  full  potential  cannot  be 
realized  by  isolated  learning  in  the  Basic,  Advanced  and  CGSC  courses.  In 
the  legal  profession,  this  principle  is  highlighted  by  the  ethical  responsi 
bility  to  "stay  current." 

2.  Professional  development  must  be  supervised  on-the-job  by  the 
first-line  supervisor  in  an  annual  plan. 

3.  Qualification  standards,  as  benchmarks  for  professional  development 
make  meaningful  the  need  to  combine  education  and  training  with  experience 
in  different  assignments  to  meet  the  demonstrated  requirements  of  senior 
level  jobs.  These  standards  give  every  officer  a  goal.  In.  the  legal 
profession,  they  provide  an  outline  of  basic  competency. 

D.  Modern  ADP  assistance  is  necessary  to  quickly  retrieve  Information, 
catalog  it  and  manage  assets  and  careers.  Education,  experience  and 
qualification  standards  must  be  the  sole  basis  for  personnel  management 
in  the  JAGC. 
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II.  DATA  SOURCES  AND  EVALUATION 


A.  Training  and  Duty  Position  Requirements  -  Systems  Analysis 

1.  Analysis  of  duty  positions 

a.  Duty  positions  were  categorized  by  Specialty  Skill  Indicators  (SSI) 
and  duty  modules  assigned  to  each  job.  A  duty  module  is  a  cluster  of  related 
tasks  which  describe  job  requirements  and,  most  importantly,  the  interrelationship 
between  jobs.  While  the  standard  list  of  duty  modules  developed  by  the  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  was  used  in  part .  a  new  set  of  modules  for  the  Array  legal 
service  was  constructed  and  used  in  describing  duty  positions.  These  new 

duty  modules  have  been  referred  to  ARI  and  accepted  for  incorporation  into 
the  Army  system.  ' 

b.  Based  upon  this  data,  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  analysis  of  all 
duty  positions  in  all  grades  was  programmed  for  ADP.  Recommended  training 
methods,  numbers  of  positions  and  TOE/TDA  breakout  were  reflected  in  the 
ADP  program. 

2.  Specialty  Skill  Indicators 

a.  Current  SSI  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  personnel  management: 

55A  -  Judge  Advocate 

55B  -  Judge 

55C  -  Patent  Lawyer 

(1)  There  are  only  2  patent  positions  and  59  judge  positions.  The 
balance  of  1,443  duty  positions  are  coded  as  Judge  Advocate.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reflect  such  duty  positions  on  TAADS  documents  for  management 
purposes. 

(2)  •  Consequently,  a  substantial  investment  in  ADP  capability  at  DA  is 
rendered  useless. 

b.  On  a  test  basis,  new  SSI  were  Constructed: 


55A  -  Judge  Advocate . . .  936  positions 

55B  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist  .........  287  positions 

55C  -  Admin  Law  Specialist  . . 281  positions 


(1)  These  SSI  provide  a  better  description  for  position  management,  but 
still  fall  far  short  as  an  effective  management  tool.  See  Table  3. 

(2)  Discrete  coding  by  SSI  must  be  established  for  TAADS  documents  so 
that  requirements  for  each  duty  position  can  be  identified  in  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  JAGC. 


c.  In  order  to  fully  utilize  ADP  facilities  at  DA  and  provide  maximum 
personnel  management  capability,  SSI's  should  be  expanded  to  the  following 
list: 

55A  -  Judge  Advocate  (Basic) 

55B  -  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
55C  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist 
55D  -  Judiciary 

55E  -  Administrative.'." ivii  Law  Specialist 

55F  -  Procurement  Law  Specialist 

55G  -  national  Law  Specialist 

'i*u  -  Claims  Law  Specialist 

551  -  Legal  Assistance  Specialist 

(1)  These  legal  functions  have  been  identified  as  traditional  JAGG 
specialty  areas.  In  the  officer  survey,  982  of  respondents  were  able  to 
characterize  their  job  as  falling  within  this  list.  They  complement  legal 
task  analysis  and  provide  a  rational  basis  for  personnel  management. 

(2)  The  utilization  of  these  SSI’s  should  be  monitored  for  a  three-year 
period  to  insure  that  they  adequately  meet  TAADS  coding  requirements. 

3.  Duty  Positions  -  Analysis  of  TAADS  documents  and  manning  levels  produced 
1504  duty  positions  in  JAGC. 

4.  Duty  Module  Construction 

a.  A  total  of  21  new  duty  modules  were  constructed  for  JAGC.  See  Table  4. 
Every  task  performed  by  an  Army  lawyer  was  identified,  clustered  by  skill  and 
established  as  a  duty  module.  Training  and  education  requl ’•events  for  eac.. 
duty  module  were  determined  in  a  joint  OTJAG/TJAGSA  stud--.  This  information 
served  as  the  raw  data  for  the  RETO  ADP  duty  module  analysis . 

b.  ARI  duty  modules,  common  to  both  JAGC  and  OPMS  duty  positions,  were 
employed  in  the  JAG  analysis.  See  Table  5.  All  duty  positions*  by  grade, 
were  then  coded  with  duty  modules  necessary  to  perform  the  job.  See  Table  6. 

5.  Duty  Module  Analysis 

a.  Common  and  Most  Important  Duty  Modules 

(1)  Table  7  outlines  duty  modules  which  are  common  to  each  officer  grade. 
Illustratively,  all  captains  must  be  provided  with  the  training  required  by 
the  duty  modules  in  this  table. 

(2)  The  duty  module  appears  as  common  and  most  important  if  more  than 
402  of  duty  positions  require  it.  Therefore,  PP-22  is  reflected  as  common 
for  colonels  but  not  for  lieutenant  colonels  because  less  than  402  of  duty 
positions  in  the  latter  grade  perform  the  job.  Nevertheless,  the  lieutenant 
colonel  would  receive  such  training  if  he  is  to  assume  the  job. 
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(3)  Training  for  these  duty  modules  must  be  provided  for  in  the  JAG 
Basic  Course  and  in  the  Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  course  (PGMLE). 
Training  for  non-JAGC  duty  modules  would  be  provided  in  these  courses 
as  well  as  in  CAS^  and  USACGSC.  . 

b.  Unique  Duty  Modules 

(1)  Table  8  outlines  training  requirements  for  unique  duty  modules. 

Th  re  are  no  unique  duty  modules  for  699  judge  advocate  (captain)  duty 
positions.  These  basic  ccurse  graduates  typically  function  for  up  to  two 
years  without  further  resident  training.  The  243  remaining  JAG  captains 
have  more  than  2  years  AFCS,  such  as  appellate  advocates  and  instructors, 
and  must  attend  TJAGSA  CL£  courses  on  a  TDY  basis. 

(2)  TJAGSA  currently  provides  CLE  resident  courses  to  meet 
training  requirements  of  both  common  and  unique  duty  modules.  Only  patent 
law  and  legal  assistance  are  exceptions.  The  two  patent  positions  may  be 
trained  in  civilian  institutions.  Legal  assistance  CLE  is  derived 

largely  from  state  bar  groups  which  concentrate  on  local  law,  although  TJAGSA 
does  offer  an  excellent  course  on  general  legal  assistance  subjects  such  as 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  current  effort 
to  achieve  a  statutory  basis  for  legal  assistance,  as  reflected  by  S.  1238  and 
H.R.  7912,  creates  a  recognized  need  for  establishing  a  legal  assistance 
specialty. 

(3)  As  the  captain  progresses  in  professional  development  from  basic 
entry  level  skills  to  a  job  requiring  specialization,  he  will  pursue  train¬ 
ing  for  a  unique  duty  module  at  TJAGSA.  Illustratively,  when  he  leaves  his 
position  as  prosecutor  to  work  in  the  administrative  law  section,  a  require¬ 
ment  for  environmental  law  would  be  met  by  a  TDY  resident  course  at  TJAGSA. 

He  would  attend  resident  training  only  when  he  encumbers  a  job  with  a 
unique  duty  module  in  it.  This  judgment  would  be  made  by  the  local 
supervisor/ SJA. 

(4)  The  supervisor  would  project  on  an  annual  basis  the  CLE  requirements 
which  complemented  his  planned  office  assignments. 

6.  Recommendations 

a.  Establish  the  following  SSI's  as  DA  policy  in  AR  611-101  and  restructure 
TAADS  coding  on  TDA/T0?'s  to  reflect  actual  jobs  rather  than  "Assistant  Staff 
Judge  Advocate."  This  restructure  would  permit  identification  of  requirements 
considered  essential  by  DCSOPS. 

55A  -  Judge  Advocate  (Basic) 

55B  -  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
55C  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist 
55D  -  Judiciary 

55E  -  Administrative/Civil  Law  Specialist 

55F  -  Procurement  law  Specialist 

55G  -  International  Law  Specialist 

55H  -  Claims  Law  Specialist 

551  -  Legal  Assistance  Specialist 


b.  Establish  the  duty  modules  at  Table  4  as  JAG  policy.  ARI  presently  has 
the  JAG  list  with  skill  data  and  will  develop  with  TJAGSA  coordination. 

c.  TJAGSA  review  data  on  common  and  most  important  duty  modules  to  insure 
validity  of  Basic  Course  instruction;  use  in  development  of  PGMLE  course. 

d.  TJAGSA  review  training  requirements  for  unique  duty  modules  to  insure 
validity  of  CLE  program. 

e.  TJAG  develop  ADP  capability  to  maintain  properly  coded  duty  positions 
for  identification  of  requirements  and  management  of  resources. 

B.  JAG  Officer  Questionnaire  and  Survey 

1.  General.  A  survey  to  sound  out  the  opinion  and  perception  of  the 
Corps  on  the  training  and  education  system,  specialty  qualifications  and 
suggestions  for  change  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  400  officers. 

The  survey  was  based  largely  upon  the  OPMS  model  with  20  questions  specifically 
oriented  toward  the  JAGC.  (Incl  1).  Legal  specialty  areas  in  question 
E  were  based  upon  traditional  legal  disciplines  within  the  Corps.  Nearly 
all  respondents  (982)  were  able  to  categorize  their  primary  specialty  — 
or  duty  positions  -  using  this  list.  Response  was  excellent  with  a  682 
return. 

2.  In  addition  to, frequency  distribution  of  responses  (Table  9),  cross 
tabulation  was  established  for  the  following  variables: 

(1)  Military  Education  Level 

(2)  Line  Officer  Experience 

3.  General  Observations 

a.  Respondents  were  convinced  that  resident  military  schooling  carried 
the  most  weight  with  selection  boards  and  that  both  the  advanced  course  and 
USACGSC  were  designed  to  "broaden"  the  student.  Most  considered  OJE  the  best 
way  to  learn  a  specialty  and  defined  specialty  qualification  as  the  ability 
to  do  a  job. 

b.  While  meat  officers  believe  they  are  individually  responsible  for 
professional  development  or  specialty  qualification,  few  saw  the  supervisor 
as  playing  a  role.  A  majority  of  officers  expressed  an  interest  in 
qualification  standards,  but  did  not  want  them  used  for  promotion  purposes. 
Professional  exams,  except  for  diagnostic  purposes,  were  similarly 
rejected  as  promotion  criteria. 
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c.  Preference  for  CLE  programs  was  evenly  distributed  between  resident 
military,  resident  civilian  and  professional  association  seminars.  However, 
the  best  CLE  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  JAG  School.  Most  officers 
declared  an  interest  in  formal  CLE  before  assuming  a  new  job. 

d.  Only  28%  objected  to  required  law  school  courses  for  JAG  appoint¬ 
ment.  Most  agreed  Evidence  was  the  most  important  law  school  course, 
while  50%  agreed  that  a! 1  seven  courses  outlined  in  Question  50  should  be 
required. 

».  Few  people  see  the  academic  efficiency  report  as  important  to 
selection  boards,  while  most  agree  that  field  grade  lawyers  are  managers 
end  practice  little  law.  Moreover,  most  Army  lawyers  rej.ect  the  idea  that 
the  SJA  should  see  a  le^al  assistance  client  periodically.  There  was 
substantial  agreement  on  the  proposition  that  senior  lawyers  must  be 
generalists  but  maintain  a  legal  specialty  throughout  their  career. 

f.  Extending  the  service  obligation  to  four  years  was  generally  accept¬ 
able.  Advanced  course  graduates  and  more  senior  officers  considered  it 
a  good  iaea,  while  51%  of  new  officers  disagreed  with  It.  Accession 
as  a  first  lieutenant  was  rejected  by  a  substantial  margin. 

C.  Training  and  Education  in  Otner  Military  Services 

1.  '  U.  S.  Navy 

a.  Navy  JAG  has  760  lawyers  in  19  Naval  Legal  Service  Centers  and 
related  activities  around  the  world.  (There  are,  in  addition,  300  Marine 
lawyers).  Careerists  make  up  60%  of  this  force.  Identifiable  specialties 
include  International  Law,  Ocean  Law,  Criminal  Law,  Labor  Law,  Tax,  Forensic 
and  Environmental  Law.  These  specialists  are  trained  in  post-graduate 
civilian  institutions.  Each  year  12  career  officers  between  their  3rd  and  9th 
year  are  selected  for  the  LL.M  program.  These  officers  are  then  eligible 

for  one  of  the  107  validated  positions.  Assignment  orders  for  specialists 
are  coded;  if  a  lawyer  is  not  qualified,  justification  for  his  assignment 
must  be  reflected  in  his  orders.  The  remaining  lawyers  are  general  legal 
officers. 

b.  The  Navy  selection  rats  for  promotion  to  LCMDR  is  100%;  to  CMDR  70%; 
to  Captain  60%.  Schooling  is  not  a  requirement  for  promotions.  Two 
officers  are  selected  ea_..  year  for  NWC  and  AFSC. 

c.  Primary  focus  for  training  of  legal  officers  is  the  Navy  Justice 
School  at  Newport,  R.I.  All  new  lawyers  go  to  a  6-week  Officer  Indoctrination 
School  (0IS)  for  staff  officers  (medical,  legal,  chaplain).  This  course  must 
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be  completed  before  AD  and  may  be  accomplished  between  law  school  years.  The 
8-week,  basic  course  for  lawyers  emphasizes  trial  advocacy  and  military  justice. 
About  190  people  attend  one  of  the  5  courses  each  year.  The  school  also 
conducts  12  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  (SOLO)  courses  on  the  road 
and  7  resident  SOLO  courses  each  year.  Six  courses  for  legal  officers 
each  year  provide  a  5-week  orientation  for  non-lawyer  staff  officers  with 
para-legal  responsibilities.  A  reserve  lawyer  course  is  taught  each  year. 
Educational  methodology  is  traditional  with  lectures,  seminars,  and  practical 
exercises.  Few  programmed  texts  are  used.  A  course  for  judges  has  been 
offered,  but  TJAGSA  will  train  them  starting  FY  78.  All  military  court- 
reporters  are  trained  here.  All  new  lawyers  are  assigned  to  a  ship  for 
two  weeks. 

d.  Continuing  Legal  Education  (CLE)  is  monitored  by  Navy  JAG,  with 

the  annual  conference  being  the  focal  point  for  this.  Civilian  CT,E  programs 
using  local  funds  are  also  available. 

e.  The  Summer  Intern  Program  permits  law  students  to  work  in  Naval  Legal 
Offices  for  one  or  two  summers  and  provides  for  accession  after  OIS.  Few 
direct  commissions  are  offered  in  Navy  JAG. 

2.  U.S.  Air  Force 

a.  Air  Force  JAG  has  1200  lawyers  with  about  50  officers  in  a  year 
group  and  accessions  projected  for  130  per  year.  New  JAG  officers  incur 

a  4  year  obligation.  The  ROTC  program  is  diminishing  in  importance  and  will 
produce  only  21  appointments  in  1979.  Direct  commission  is  the  primary  source 
of  accessions.  There  are  14  students  in  the  Excess  Leave  program  and  25  per 
year  in  the  Funded  Legal  Education  Program.  Specialties  include: 

889  -  Labor  Law;  888  -  International  Law;  886  -  Claims  and  Torts; 

885  r  Administrative  Law;  883  -  General  Procurement  Law; 

879  -  Military  Judge;  878  -  Appellate  Counsel;  877  -  Circuit  Trial  Counsel; 
876  -  Area  Defense  Counsel;  and  875  -  Staff  Judge  Advocate 

Qualifications  for  award  of  these  specialty  experience  Indicators  (SEI)  are 
screened  by  U$AF  TJAG  based  upon  schooling  and  experience.  The  basic  JAG  captain 
has  no  SEI's.  In  the  future,  SJA's  may  be  responsible  for  initiating  .SEI 
award  requests. 

b.  TJAG  personnel  managers  employ  a  computer  terminal  with  a  data  bank 
containing  demographic  and  service  Information,  SEI's  and  officer 
prferences.  As  requirements  for  lawyers  arise,  the  data  bank  produces  a  list 
of  officers  with  necessary  qualifications  and  background  for  assignment. 

c.  Selection  for  promotion  to  major. is  92. 52;  to  tTC  is  85Z;  to  Colonel 
is  60Z.  Twelve  officers  attend  civilian  post-graduate  training  each  year. 
Currently  7  are  in  Procurement ,  2  in  International  Law,  2  in  Labor  Law  and 

1  is  in  an  Environmental  Law  LL.M  program.  One  officer  each  year  is  selected 
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for  the  NWC,  3  for  AFWC,  5  for  AFCGSC,  1  for  AFSC.  Many  captains  attend 
Squadron  Officer  School  which  emphasizes  management,  writing  and  speaking. 

This  is  a  USAF  school  unrelated  to  their  JAG  school. 

d.  The  USAF  JAG  School  at  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  AFB,  conducts  a 
basic  course  for  new  JAG  officers  and  a  2-week  SJA  course.  Additionally, 
they  teach  a  2-week  office  management  bourse  for  NCO's  and  a  2-week  Reserve 
refresher  course.  They  provide  training  in  legal  subjects  at  related  Air 
University  schools,  such  as  the  Air  War  College. 

a.  Continuing  Legal  Education  is  primarily  based  on  courses  sponsored 
by  civilian  organizations/universities.  TJAG  funds  a  number  of  officers  to 
programs  at  Northwestern  University  and  Creighton  University.  Judges  and 
procurement  lawyers  attend  TJAGSA.  Major  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce 
10  video  courses  of  professional  quality.  Textual,  video,  seminar  and  examin¬ 
ation  methodologies  are  employed  and  all  programs  meet  state  mandatory  CLE 
requirements. 

3.  Interservice  Training  Review  Organization  (ITRO) 

a.  ITRO  Review  Order  #6,  dated  11  August  77,  approved  for  consolidation 
at  TJAGSA  the  following  courses: 

-  Military  Judge  Course 
Military  Judge  Seminar 
Procurement  Attorney  Course 

b.  This  Order  represents  a  high  water  mark  in  interservice  cooperation 
and  reflects  the  commonality  of  legal  training  objectives  in  the  military 
departments  which  can  be  exploited  to  produce  better  training  at  lower  cost. 

c.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  established  a  basic  course  for  their  lawyers 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia.  During  the  early  years  of  expansion  in  their  legal 
branch  (1969  -  1972),  these  lawyers  attended  the  basic  course  at  TJAGSA.  This 
change  reflects,  perhaps,  the  major  differences  In  entry  level  legal  training 
requirements  between  the  services. 

D.  Education  in  Professional  Associations  -  The  Civilian  Bar 

1.  The  Organizations 

a.  National  Professional  Associations 

(1)  The  largest  national  professional  association  is  the  American  Bar 
Association  (ABA)  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Typical  of  most  associations, 
its  objectives  are  described  as  professional  development  and  public  service. 
This  Includes  professional  ethics  and  legal  education.  The  ABA  represents 
50Z  of  the  lawyers  In  the  United  States.  It  provides  Federally  recognized 
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accreditation  services  for  law  schools,  authors  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  and  engages  in  public  service  projects.  Its  Consortium 
for  Professional  Education  and  National  Institutes  Program  provides  continuing 
legal  education  (CLE)  through  seminars,  publications  and  video  tape  to 
local  bar  groups. 

(2)  The  American  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  are  exemplary  of  national  bar  groups  representing  specialized 
interests,  i.e.,  trial  practice  attorneys  and  Federal  government  attorneys, 
respectively.  Both  sponsor  CLE  programs  for  their  members  and  provide  the 
collegial  relationship  fostered  by  common  interests. 

b.  Local  Professional  Bar  Associations 

Characteristic  of  membership  in  most  large  national  groups,  membership 
in  state  bar  associations  is  voluntary.  However,  some  "integrated"  bars 
require  membership  as  a  prerequisite  to  practicing  law  in  the  jurisdiction. 

State  bar  associations  share  objectives  with  national  groups,  although 
resources  are  naturally  limited.  CLE, is  a  primary  area  of  interest  and 
drives  many  organizations.  National  associations  often  provide  teaching 
materials  for  these  groups.  Several  states  have  mandatory  CLE  programs, 
while  most  are  voluntary.  In  addition  to  legal  education  and  public  service, 
state  bar  associations  monitor  ethical  practices  and  discipline  of  the  bar 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  courts. 

c.  Organizations  for  Professional  Legal  Education 

Continuing  legal  education  is  a  rapidly  growing  field.  While  professional 
associations  may  be  concerned  with  professional  development  and  specialization, 
many  CLE  organizations  are  concerned  with  growth  and,  sometimes,  profit. 

Selling  things  to  lawyers  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  CLE  organizations 
include:  ' 

(1)  Association  for  Continuing  Legal  Education  Administrators  -  A  group 
of  70  CLE  organizations  in  the  U.S.;  rotating  directorship;  Includes  most 
state  bar  associations;  devoted  to  teaching  methodology  and  administration. 

(2)  Law  school  programs  geared  generally  to  state  practice,  include 
'  some  highly  sophisticated  operations,  such  as  in  California  and  Michigan 

with  seminars,  video  tape  and  publications. 

(3)  Consortium  for  Legal  Education  and  National  Institutes  -  ABA 
programs  developed  for  local  bar  groups. 

(4)  Practicing  Law  Institute  (PLI)  -  In  New  York  City,  emphasizes 
business  law. 

(5)  American  Law  Instltuts-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  (ALI-ABA)  —In 
Philadelphia .  conducts  seminars  and  provides  materials  for  wide  range  of 
legal  subjects; 


(6)  American  Academy  of  Judicial  Education  -  Devoted  to  CLE  for  judges 
and  the  judiciary. 

(7)  Court  Practice  Institute  (CPI)  -  Primarily  trial  advocacy  programs. 

(8)  Legal  Education  Institute  of  the  D.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (LEI)  - 
Offers  seminar  programs  on  subjects  relevant  ,to  Federal  civilian  attorneys 

and  para-professional  personnel. 

(9)  Federal  Publications,  Inc.  and  West  Publications,  Inc.  -  Illustrative 
of  purely  commercial  firms  producing  CLE  for  lawyers. 

2.  Analysis 

a.  Programs  in  the  Civilian  Community 

(1)  In  the  civilian  legal  community,  CLE  is  a  fast-developing  business. 

The  concern  for  producing  materials  and  seminar  programs  which  are  superior 
educational  products  is  driven  by  competition  among  state  and  national 
organizations.  Curriculum  planning  is  based  upon  "what  sells"  -  and  trial 
advocacy  sells  best  these  days.  While  state  CLE  groups  worry  about  national 
programs,  their  primary  concern  is  often  competition  between  CLE  sources  at 
the  local  level.  National  programs  -  which  are  typically  excellent  -  do 
conflict  with  local  budgeting.  Illustratively,  a  state  bar  group  must  serve 
the  entire  state  and  often  presents  programs  in  out-of-the-way  places  at  a 
financial  loss  to  the  group.  National  ptograms  concentrate  on  large  cities, 
often  depriving  the  state  group  from  such  lucrative  targets.  The  result  of 
this  desire  to  grow  has  resulted  in  constant  expansion  of  CLE  programs. 

Staff j  of  CLE  groups  have  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
California  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar  organization  has  100  lawyers 
working  on  the  staff. 

(2)  Local  programs  vary  in  sophistication  from  a  monthly  luncheon  with 
guest  speakers  to  comprehensive  programs  developed  in  conjunction  frith 
local  universities  and  national  associations.  Teaching  methodology  Includes 
video  tape  in  a  wide  range  of  quality,  lectures,  seminars,  trial  practice 
institutes  and  printed  media. 

(3)  Several  states  have  specialty  programs  which  make  CLE  mandatory.  In 
California,  an  attorney  may  be  accredited  as  a  specialist  after  a  program  of 
study,  testing,  and  several  years  experience  in  a  particular  area  of  the  law. 
While  this  program  appears. to  have  great  merits  it  has  not  been  successful. 
Michigan  rejected  a  similar  program  which  tied  advertising  to  a  specialty; 
that  is,  a  lawyer  would  be  permitted  to  advertise  as  a  specialist  only  if  he 
was  certified, 

(4)  Six  states  have  started  a  movement  which  may  devine  the  future. 

Each  attorney  in  the  state  must  attend  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  general 
CLF  each  year  to  remain  eligible  to  practice  before  the  bar.  The 


fora  and  content  of  CLE  is  prescribed  by  the  local  bar  association.  CLE 
organizations  and  national  groups,  including  military  departments,  strive 
to  obtain  the  state  stamp  of  approval  for  their  CLE  programs  so  lawyers  may 
participate  and  get  necessary  credit.  Military  JAG  schools  have  extensive 
CLE  programs  and  a  genuine  need  to  obtain  state  approval  so  that  military 
lawyers  away  from  their  home  state  can  receive  credit  for  the  military  course. 
Commercial  organizations,  with  ample  resources,  generally  have  no  problem 
getting  approval  fot  their  materials,  while  the  non-profit  CLE  organizations 
do  not  want  to  be  dropped  from  local  CLE  programs.  Many  lawyers  and  educators 
challenge  these  mandatory  requirements  as  unnecessary.  They  believe  a 
lawyer  has  an  ethical  responsibility  to  stay  current  by  self-study  and 
voluntary  attendance  at  CLE  of  his  choice.  Recently,  Virginia,  California 
and  Michigan  rejected  mandatory  programs.  These  states  have  excellent 
voluntary  programs.  Experience  indicates  that  good  material  will  be 
well-received  and  lawyers  will  generally  attend  a  presentation  by  a 
competent  instructor. 

(5)  Video  tape  is  often  the  primary  educational  medium  in  state  programs. 
It  is  the  least  desirable  way  to  teach  and  falls  to  meet  even  rudimentary 
teaching  objectives.  "Talking  Heads"  predominate,  although  some  local 
groups  are  contracting  for  professional  television  services  or  buying  their 
own  capability.  For  this,  reason,  the  large  state  and  national  groups  are  much 
more  successful  with  live  speakers  and  attorneys  presenting  the  material.  The 
TJAGSA  Board  of  Visitors,  addressing  the  School’s  video  capability,  rightly 
observed : "There  is  no  substitute  for  competent  live  Instruction.  Technical 
intricacy  without  corresponding  educational  efficiency  should  be  avoided." 

(6)  Despite  this  array  of  CLE  a\»a liable  to  all  lawyers,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  1/3  of  them  attend  any  formal  courses.  Although  entry  level  train¬ 
ing  is  critical  during  a  lawyer's  first  year,  the  civilian  bar  has  not  found 
the  key  to  bringing  lawyers  to  the  classroom.  There  may  be  many  reasons  for 
this . 

(a)  A  lawyer  may  conscientiously  study  the  developing  case  law  and 
legislation  on  his  own.  He  may  practice  it  and  be  an  expert.  He  is  the 
person  who  should  be  teaching  CLE. 

(b)  A  lawyer  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  CLE,  which  runs 
$70  -  ‘100  per  day.  If  he  works  for  a  firm,  it  may  not  provide  the 
funds.  If  he  works  for  the  State  or  Federal  government,  his  employer  may 
not  budget  for  training.  This  Is  not  uncommon  in  many  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  A  lawyer  may  not  have  the  time  to  attend.  In  an  active  law  firm, 
particularly  a  small  one  or  two  man  office,  time  away  from  the  office  means 
a  loss  of  Income  and  inability  to  meet  court  dates  and  perform  other 
pressing  duties. 

b.  Programs  in  the  Military  Community  -  Counterpoint 

(1)  In  the  military  departments,  all  JAG  officers  attend  a  JAG  basic 
course  as  the  primary  entry  level  CLE  effort.  In  other  JAG  school  courses. 
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military  lawyers  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  attend  specialized  CLE  if 
time  and  local  funding  permit.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  an  extensive,  high 
quality  video  tape  program.  The  Army  JAG  School  has  resident  courses  in 
many  specialty  areas. 

(2)  The  military  lawyer  may  also  participate  in  the  CLE  programs  of 
professional  organizations  without  regard  to  membership.  Local  groups  are 
usually  happy  to  see  the  military  lawyer, participate.  The  USAF  centrally 
funds  for  several  of  these  civilian  programs.  The  conclusion  from  all  this 
must  be  that  military  lawyers  spend,  on  the  average,  more  time  in  school 
than  civilian  lawyers.  Evidence  indicates,  however,  that  such  schooling  is 
largely  limited  to  company  grade  officers. 


\ 
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III.  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  JAGC  OFFICERS --  U.S.  ARMY 

A.  Preappointment 

1.  JAG  officers  come  to  the  military  with  professional  qualifications 
established  by  an  ABA  accredited  law  school  and  a  rigorous  bar  examination. 
Selection  standards  are  high.  For  FY  79,  332  applications  were  screened 
for  175  appointments.  Direct  commissions  accounted  for  two-thirds  of 
these  appointments.  As  R.O.T.C.  enrollment  decreases  and  the  Excess  Leave 
program  phases  out,  accessions  will  be  based  largely  on  direct  commissions . 
The  senior  law  students  who  apply  for  a  direct  commission  have  no  military 
experience  and  are  selected  on  records  review.  No  interview  is  required. 
Each  year,  25  Army  officers  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  service  are 
selected  for  the  Fully  Funded  Legal  Education  Program  (FLEP).  •  Typically, 
these  officers  have  outstanding  military  records  and  proven  academic 
potential. 

a.  Evaluation  of  potential  for  military  service  must  be  identified  as 
a  critical  requirement.  If  it  cannot  be  met  in  the  preappointment  phase, 
it  must  be  the  first  order  of  business  upon  entrance  to  active  duty.  Pro¬ 
visions  must  be  made  to  determine  whether  an  Individual  has  the  ability  to 
function  as  a  military  officer  as  well  as  a  lawyer. 

b.  Preappointment  interviews  by  qualified  service  personnel  and/or 
assessment  center  evaluations  may  serve  threshold  needs,  but  should  be 
considered  only  as  marginally  effective. 

2.  Most  law  schools  present  courses  which  are  required  by  er  rent  JAG 
legal  practice.  Evidence,  Criminal  Procedure,  Torts,  Contracts,  Federal 
Civil  Procedure  and  Trusts/Estates  are  basic  law  school  courses  which,  in 
a  survey  of  the  85th  JAG  Basic  Class,  were  taken  by  84  Z  of  the  class. 

Family  law.  International  law.  Labor  law.  Federal  Tax  lav  and  Environmental 
law  are  courses  common  to  mqst  JAG  practice. 

a.  More  must  be  done  to  encourage  preappclntment  training  which  serves 
to  benefit  both  the  law  school  graduate  and  the  Army.  Basic  law  school 
courses  provide  a  sound  basis  for  continuing  legal  education  in  the  Corps. 
Based  upon  the  officer  survey,  a  requirement  to  take  specific  fundamental 
law  school  courses  wot  Id  have  little  impact  upon  the  recruiting  program. 

b.  Accordingly,  the  former  list  of  courses,  paragraph  2  above,  should 
be  established  as  important  selection  factors  for  appointment,  while  the 

-latter  suggested  as  serving  ,  a  useful  function  in  military  legal  practice, 
FLEP  candidates  should  consider  all  as  required. 

B.  .  Basic  Entry  Skill  Training 

1.  Military  Skills 
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a.  There  is  a  growing  concern  for  officership  and  physical  training  in 
the  military  service.  In  the  Corps,  this  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
importance  to  officers  who  are  aware  of  the  critical  need  to  understand 
their  client's  business  and  to  identify  with  the  unique  problems  of  command. 

In  1967  then  the  requirement  ended  for  JAG  appointees  to  graduate  from  a 
combat  arms  basic  course,  there  developed  a  serious  gap  in  JAG  military  train¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  adequate  period  of  evaluation  to  determine  whether  an 
appointee  can  serve  successfully  as  an  Army  officer.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  3-week  Fort  Lee  course  or  the  JAG  Basic  Course  serves  this  purpose,  but 
neither  course  is  structured  to  provide  the  evaluative  environment  or  the 
military  skills  which  are  required  today.  This  lack  of  orientation  in 
soldier  skills,  responsibility  of  officers,  military  history  and  small 

unit  organization  often  starts  the  new  officer  off  with  a  misconception 
of  his  role  in  the  Afmy  and  lays  the  foundation  for  discontent  early  in 
his  career. 

b.  The  JAG  course  at  Fort  Lee  must  be  reviewed  for  a  major  change  in 
structure.  Most  of  the  present  course  could  be  taught  at  Charlottesville. 

Many  of  the  subjects  may  best  be  pursued  as  OJE,  such  as  "getting  to  know 
your  IG."  Soldier  skills  are  secondary  in  the  COI,  by  both  scheduling  and 
methodology.  Such  training  fails  to  provide  the  officer  with  an  opportunity  to 
identify  with  his  client.  Only  the  subjects  which  cannot  be  taught  in 
Charlottesville  would  be  preserved,  such  as  the  FTX  and  weapons  training. 

c.  Alternatively,  the  course  should  be  presented  at  Fort  Benning 
utilizing  a  COI  which  highlights  military  skills  and  officership  training. 

The  course  could  be  conducted  over  a  4  or  6-week  period.  Lawyers  would 
participate  in  class  with  other  officers  as  a  way  to  an  early  understanding 
of  the  military  environment.  The  Navy  requires  such  basic  officer  training 
as  a  prerequisite  to  serving  as  a  JAG  officer.  While  the  USAF  has  a  one-week 
orientation  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  environment  of  discipline  in  a 
ground  combat  organization  is  unique  and  substantially  different  than  the  , 
technological  environment  of  the  typical  USAF  operation. 

d.  The  JAG  officer  survey  reflects  substantial  interest  in  a  combat  arms 
OBC.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  requirement  to  attend  such  a  course  would  dis¬ 
courage  many  applications  for  JAG  appointment.  Moreover,  appropriate  eval- 
uation^couTd^ake  place  as  the  student  pursued  his  studies  with  other  officers 
and  a  judgment  made  concerning  his  ability  to  become  a  successful  military 
officer.  This  evaluation  and  early  military  training  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  positive  effect  on  retention  as  candidates  were  made  aware  of 

their  officer/lawyer  responsibilities. 

e.  This  additional  training  would  impact  upon  the  utilization  of  the 
Army  lawyer  serving  a  three-year  obligation.  For  this  reason,  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  returning  to  a  four-year  obligation  for 
JAGC  officers. 
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2.  Legal  Skills 


a.  The  JAG  basic  course  provides  basic  entry  skills  essential  to  provid¬ 
ing  competent  legal  services  upon  initial  assignment.  All  the  other  military 
departments  provide  similar  training,  although  Navy  and  USAF  concentrate  on 
military  justice.  This  Army  course  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  civilian 
bar  (ABA)  and  by  major  law  schools.  The  lack  of  such  a  course  would  require 
up  to  6  months  OJE  before  a  new  lawyer  could  become  effective.  In  most  law 
firms  a  new  lawyer  seldom  enters  the  courtroom  in  his  first  year.  The  JAG 
officer  can  do  the  job  much  sooner.  However,  these  threshold  skills  must  be 
developed  by  continuing  legal  education  and  the  basic  course  serves  as  the 
catalyst  for  professional  development. 

b.  While  the  basic  course  provides  a  balanced  introduction  to  skills 
essential  in  JAG  legal  practice,  survey  notes  Indicate  a  need  for  more 
emphasis  on  writing  and  professional  awareness.  Teaching  hard  skills  some¬ 
times  obscures  the  overall  view  of  military  law,  the  Army,  and  its  position 
before  the  bar.  Illustratively,  DA  forms  can  be  mastered  by  OJE,  but  the 
discussion  of  leading  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases  affecting  the  Army  may  never 
take  place  in  some  JAG  offices. 

c.  The  course  would  provide  more  cost-effective  training  if  unique 
initial  assignments  were  identified  and  students  trained  to  meet  these 
specific  job  requirements.  Nineteen  hours  of  procurement  law  instruction 
may  be  unnecessary  if  the  student  will  not  practice  it  upon  his  first  assign¬ 
ment.  Before  assigning  a  captain  as  Procurement  Legal  Advisor,  most  SJA's 
will  send  him  to  the  2-week  procurement  law  course  at  the  JAG  School  (TJAGSA). 
Many  will  also  require  the  4-week  ALMC  Contracting  Officers  Course  which 
emphasizes  post,  camp  and  station  procurement.  Efforts  in  years  past  to 
identify  and  train  for  all  initial  assignments  were  not  successful.  Today, 
however,  diminishing  resources  make  it  Imperative  that  SJA's  plan  office 
assignments  3  or  4  months  in  advance  in  order  to  insure  the  best  possible 
training  for  new  accessions.  While  most  new  JAG  officers  will  fill  duty 
positions  requiring  the1 skills  presented  in  the  basic  course,  at  least  20Z 
will  encumber  positions  requiring  specialized  knowledge.  This  additional 
training  must  be  incorporated  into  the  basic  course. 

C.  Current  Professional  Development:  1-7  Years 

1.  Upon  arrival  at  his  first  assignment,  the  new  JAG  lawyer  begins  a 
period  of  legal  practice  and  professional  development  which  will  influence 
his  success  as  a  military  lawyer,  his  retention  and  his  growth  as  a  skilled 
advocate.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  Insure  that  his  professional  duties 
and  his  CLE  are  carefully  structured  to  achieve  mavtimmi  utility  to  the  Army, 
job  satisfaction  for  himself  anti  close  contact  with  the  profession  both  within 
and  without  the  Army.  Each  lawyer  must  become  a  specialist  as  new  legal 
requirements  are  thrust  upon  the  Corps,  become  a  manager  cs  he  grows  in  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  and  continue  the  practice  of  law  as  he  advances  in  grade. 
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2.  During  his  first  seven  years,  the  JAG  passes  two  career  gates.  At 
the  end  of  his  three-year  obligation,  he  must  be  selected  for  retention  on 
active  duty.  At  the  end  of  his  seventh  year,  he  must  be  selected  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  major.  (Later,  at  10  -  11  years,  he  must  pass  the  DOPMA  gate). 

Any  training  investment  during  this  first  seven  years  must  be  evaluated  in 
terns  of  these  gates  and  its  cost-effectiveness.  The  single  largest  invest¬ 
ment  in  i '  aining  during  this  period  is  the  JAG  41-week  advanced  course . 

a.  About  50%  of  JAG  officers  eligible  for  this  course  attend  on  a 
"quality-cut"  basis.  Officers  with  4-7  years  service  are  in  the  zone. 

While  the  training  is  excellent  and  deemed  essential  for  advancement,  a 
large  part  of  the  year  group  does  not  attend.  Thus,  JAG  careers  are  sub¬ 
stantially  skewed  toward  success  or  failure  after  only  four  to  six  years 
in  service. 

b.  The  course  is  too  early.  While  all  students  have  been  given  career 
status,  several  fall  in  selection  for  promotion  to  major  each  year  and 
others  leave  the  service  after  graduation. 

c.  Failure  to  be  selected  for  the  course  after  achieving  career-status 
serves  to  demotivate  officers. 

d.  The  course  ostensibly  trains  officers  for  deputy  SJA/SJA  jobs,  but 
officers  with  4-6  years  in  service  arfe  unlikely  to  get  such  jobs. 

e.  Goals  and  experience  of  officers  in  the  4  to  7-year  range  are  so 
diverse  as  to  make  COI  construction  difficult.  Subjects  are  presented,  such 
as  International  Law  (60  hours)  and  Procurement  Law  (47  hours)  which  dissi¬ 
pate  rapidly  and  may  not  be  utilized  by  the  student  for  years,  if  at  all. 

The  elective  program  is  a  fine  effort  towards  tailoring  Instruction  to  current 
requirements,  but  ADP  duty  module  analysis  clearly  reflects  training  for 
captains  which  cannot  possibly  be  utilized  effectively. 

f.  The  course  takes  50  officers  out  of  the  field  for  one  academic  year. 
During  this  period,  individual  specialty  goals  and  qualification  standards 
should  be  pursued  rather  than  generalized  education. 

g.  The  course  saps  incentive  for  the  setting  of  individual  professional 
goals  and  requires  TJAGSA  to  replace  the  ,  supervisor  as  responsible  agent  for 
professional  development  of  lawyers  in  military  legal  offices. 

h.  At  this  early  career  point,  the  civilian  community  and  the  other 
Military  Departments  provide  no  such  training.  Formal,  extended  training  is 
common  in  business  and  in  major  law  firms  but  only  for  lawyers  assuming 
managerial  responsibilities  in  the  7  to  12-year  period. 

D.  Proposed  Professional  Development:  1  to  7  Years  -  Qualification  and 
Specialization 

1.  The  primary  need  for  change  in  educational  strategy  must  take  place 
during  the  Army  lawyer's  first  seven  years.  Broad,  mandatory  training,  such 
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as  the  advanced  course,  must  give  way  to  professional  education  programmed 
by  the  individual  and  his  supervisor  with  TJAGSA  CLE  courses  serving  as  the 
focal  point  for  resident  instruction.  The  SJA/staff  supervisor  must  accept 
responsibility  for  officer  development  and  become  part  of  the  system.  He 
must  chart  out  a  program  of  specialty  training  and  qualification  objectives 
for  each  officer*  based  upon  counseling  with  the  individual  and  the  needs  of 
the  Corps.  In  pursuit  of  this  program,  he  must  schedule  resident  training  at 
TJAGSA  for  each  officer  on  a  projected  annual  basis,  TJAGSA  courses  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  specialty  training  and  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the 
legal  community.  Additionally,  civilian  CLE  courses  must  be  scheduled  to 
orient  officers  on  local  law  and  provide  necessary  interface  with  the  local 
bar . 

a.  Qualification  Standards  for  Lawyers 

(1)  At  the  present  time,  there  are  few  published  qualification  standards 
for  duty  positions  m  the  JAGC.  The  system  provides  little  incentive  for  the 
officer  to  seek  jobs  which  serve  as  logical  steps  to  SJA  posi"ions.  He  leaves 
this  to  JAG  personnel  managers  who  have  no  information  on  his  intraoffice 
duty  assignments.  Moreover,  with  poor  TAAQS  coding,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
any  duty  assignments  for  captains  in  garrison  operations.  As  a  resiilt,  neither 
the  local  supervisor  nor  personnel  managers  effectively  guide  the  new  captain 
through  his  first  four  years. 

(2)  Qualification  standards  are  critical  and  provide  a  blueprint  for 
officer  development  -  at  least  through  the  grade  of  major.  They  provide  an 
incentive  to  study,  produce  more  efficient  learning  in  school,  and  serve  as 
bench  marks  for  career  development  by  the  officer  himself.  They  emphasize 
the  primary  role  of  the  officer  in  professional  development  as  well  as  the 
important  role  of  his  supervisor. 

(a)  A  preliminary  plan  for  these  standards  has  been  developed.  See 
Table  10.  They  are  the  keystone  to  the  RETO  Study  and  provide  a  rational 
process  with  ADP  assistance  to  select  personnel  for  schools,  promotions  and 
assignments.  Illustratively,  if  designated  resident  courses,  an  assignment 
requiring  criminal  law  specialization  and  one  requiring  administrative  law 
specialization  were  qualification  standards  for  an  0-4  deputy  staff  judge 
advocate  job,  personnel  managers  would  assign  no  one  without  these  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Conversely,  no  officer  would  expect  to  see  service  as  a  deputy 
SJA  unless  he  met  these  standards. 

(b)  These  qualification  standards  should  be  published  as  JAGC  policy. 

Only  substantive  changes  in  job  requirements  would  permit  deviation.  A 
five-year  implementation  would  be  necessary  to  develop  the  program  which 
outlines  prerequisite  jobs,  experience  and  training. 

(3)  Late  accessions  would  benefit  substantially  from  this  program.  At 
present,  officers  transferring  to  JAG  as  senior  captains  and  majors  have 


neither  the  training  nor  experience  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
supervisory  positions.  Yet,  they  are  routinely  assigned  to  such  jobs.  Many 
are  wise  enough  to  trade  upon  the  education  and  experience  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates  in  order  to  get  the  job  done.  Others  are  simply  unable  to  do  the  job 
and  suffer  a  loss  of  professional  respect  by  office  members  while  imperiling 
the  competent  delivery  of  legal  services.  Qualification  standards  would 
insure  against  such  assignments. 

(4)  Survey  data  indicates  conclusively  that  on-the-job  experience  as 
training  is  by  far  the  most  effective  educational  medium  for  lawyers.  More¬ 
over,  without  a  supervised  plan  for  specialization  and  qualification, 
officers  frequently  attend  courses  unrelated  to  their  jobs  simply  because 
money  is  available.  On  the  other  hand,  excellent  military  and  civilian  CLE 
resources  supportive  of  the  military  legal  mission  are  available  but  often 
unattended  because  supervisors  cannot  obtain  local  funding. 

(5)  ADP  analysis  of  duty  positions  at  the  0-3  level  indicates  little 

need  for  a  large  combination  of  duty  modules  or  variety  of  duties.  In  addition 
to  several  common  duty  modules  reflecting  basic  adversary  skills  and  pre¬ 
appointment  training,  only  one  or  two  specialized  skills  can  be  effectively 
utilized  by  any  officer  in  this  grade.  Accordingly,  lawyers  should  attend 
resident  CLE  training  only  when  they  will  utilize  it  in  their  current 
practice  of  law. 

b.  Special iztion  is  the  key  to  professional  development  at  this  career 
point.  Every  lawyer  should  be  expected  to  select  a  specialty,  to  study  and 
practice  it  on-the-job  and  maintain  it  throughout  his  career.  Specialty 
selection  should  be  accomplished  at  three  years  AFCS.  It  is  a  fallacy  that 
specialists  are  developed  only  in  LL.M  programs.  Most  specialists  in  the 
civilian  community  develop  their  skills  through  short  CLE  seminars,  self-study 
and  practice.  The  LL.M  serves  primarily  as  a  credential  necessary  in  jobs 
where  tradition  or  common  practice  demand  it.  There  are  such  jobs  in  the 
Corps . 

(1)  Specialization  for  the  JAGC  is  a  matter  of  survival  today.  We  must, 
e.g.,  develop  the  field  grade  officer  who  is  an  expert  in  administrative  law 
but  who  is  trained  to  be  an  SJA;  we  must  have  supervisors  who  can  research 
and  write  opinions  on  their  own  volition  without  relying  entirely  on  recent 
basic  class  graduates.  We  must  insure  that  legal  skills  are  not  dissipated 
through  non-use  and  that  senior  partners  of  the  "firm"  continue  to  practice 
law. 

(2)  Each  officer  would  select  a  specialty  at  3  years  AFCS  which  has  been 
coordinated  with  his  supervisor  and  OTJAG.  While  he  would  not  work  continu¬ 
ously  in  such  a  specialty  -  or  perhaps  not  more  than  once  in  a  particular 
grade  -  he  would  continue  to  pursue  it  through  professional  literature, 
self-study  and  OJE. 


(3)  An  annual  CLE  plan  for  each  officer  would  be  developed  to  meet  with 
the  specialty  and  qualification  standards  objectives.  See  Table  11.  These 
plans  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  budgeting  and  request  for  funds  in 
order  to  insure  timely  programming  of  financial  resources.  TJAG  must  review 
current  policy  of  funding.  CLE  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  basis  from  local  resources 
with  a  view  to  central  funding  at  MACOM. 

'  (4)  ADP  -  assisted  program  management  by  OTJAG  would  be  updated  annually. 
Specialty  qualification  would  become  part  of  the  officer’s  OTJAG  file. 

c.  Trial  advocacy  training,  patterned  after  the  National  Institutes  of 
Trial  Advocacy  (NITA)  must  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  TJAGSA 
curriculum.  In  this  program,  a  faculty  team  forwards  actual  cases  for 
research  and  preparation  and  then  travels  to  a  city  where  they  monitor  and 
critique  a  role-playing  court  case.  A  small  one  or  two  man  faculty  team 
using  proven  methodology  and  SJA  resources,  i.e.,  the  courtroom,  the  library, 
the  judge,  could  accomplish  the  same  training  at  modest  cost  which  is  now 
considered  the  best  in  the  legal  profession. 


(1)  Trial  advocacy  training  has  been  recognized  by  both  the  military 
and  civilian  bars  as  a  critical  requirement  today.  The  NITA  program  has 
been  the  most  successful.  It  incorporates  necessary  case  law  and  research 
with  the  legal  arts  in  order  to  maximize  training  value  in  a  one-or  two-day 
program. 


(2)  Trial  advocacy  courses  at  TJAGSA  are  extremely  well-structured  and 
exqe< 1  the  requirements  of  both  the  military  and  civilian  bar.  However, 
attendance  at  these  resident  courses  has  been  limited.  Based  upon  TJAGSA 
attendance  figures  (Dec  1977) ,  an  average  of  only  60  officers  per  year  have 
completed  such  trial  advocacy  courses  in  the  past  three  years.  This  short¬ 
coming  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  local  funds  for  travel  and  TDY  as  well 
as  staffing  problems  which  make  it  difficult  to  release  an  officer  for  the 
period  of  the  course.  Local  training  funds  will  undergo  a  dramatic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  next  5  years. 


(3)  The  need  for  trial  advocacy  training  is 
court-martial  load  continues  to  decrease.  Army  lii 
ties  , to  practice  in  the  criminal  tribunal.  Their 
through  training  and  education.  The  NITA  program 
educational  system  for  advocates,  their  supervise 
bringing  the  CLE  concept  to  the  law  office. 


d.  Publication  of  timely,  well-written  artii 
while  pursuing  their  specialty  through  on-the-job 
be  encouraged  under  a  program  monitored  by  TJAGsi 
office  environment  would  be  practical  and  useful 
serve  as  a  valuable  evidence  of  specialty  qualifl 


dies  by  officers  in  the  field 
experience  and  study *  would 
Papers  written  in  a  law 
aids  to  the  field  and  would 
cation . 
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iwyers  have  fewer  opportuni- 
skllls  must  be  maintained 
provides  a  cost-effective 
rs  and  clerical  personnel. 


e.  Law  libraries  in  the  field  will  become  even  more  important  in  locally- 
oriented  professional  development.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
procure  treatises,  reporters  and  legal  services  through  the  Army  library 
system.  Moreover,  local  funds  for  books  will  continue,  to  dwindle.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  TJAGSA,  the  JAG  Field  Law  Library  system  must  be  given  a 
comprehensive  one-time  review  to  determine  basic  research  materials  which 
must  be  available  at  every  post.  A  long-range  plan  for  programming  funds  must 
be  developed  for  centralized  procurement. 

f.  Stabilize  tours.  In  order  to  prevent  disruption  of  the  training 
program,  officer  assignments  should  be  stabilized  for  two  years.  As  in  the 
USAF,  no  one  would  be  moved  for  any, reason,  except  in  dire  emergency. 

2.  The  much-discussed  generalist-specialist  dichotomy  usually  results 
in  conclusions  which  obscure  accepted  management  and  education  objectives. 
Every  Army  lawyer  must  be  soundly  grounded  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
military  officership.  He  must  be  aware  of  responsibilities  tq  the  military 
and  his  legal  profession.  He  must  have  the  ethical  scruples  to  disdain 
advocacy  which  conflicts  with  integrity. 

a.  Every  officer  in  the  Corps  must  be  a  specialist  and  work  to  stay 
current  until  he  retires.  As  he  reaches  field  grade,  he  must  strive  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  professional  development  by  CLE  and  snelf-study.  He  must  practice 
law  every  day.  In  this  way,  he  provides;  a  needed  resource  in  a  time  of  man¬ 
power  constraints,  he  fulfills  his  obligation  to  his  profession  and  he  main¬ 
tains  the  respect  of  his  subordinates  who  look  to  him  for  professional 
guidance. 

b.  Nevertheless,  every  lawyer  who  seeks  to  advance  in  a  law  firm  or 
legal  service  activity  must  become  a  generalist.  He  does  not  cease  practic¬ 
ing  law  to  become  a  supervisor.  Supervisors  are  not  necessarily  generalists. 
The  generalist  must  have  broad  experience  in  a  variety  of  assignments.  He 
must  be  able  to  acquire  new  skills  to  manage  personnel  resources  and 
facilities  in  addition  to  practicing  law.  His  job  is  far  more  demanding 
than  the  supervisor's.  All  generalists  must  receive  formal  resident  training 
in  these  new  responsibilities.  This  training  should  be  offered  only  when  he 
is  eligible  to  assume  the  supervisory  job  as  a  field  grade  officer. 

3.  ADP-  assisted  personnel  management  would  be  necessary  to  monitor 
specialization  progress  and  qualification  standards  achieved.  ORB  informat¬ 
ion  on  each  officer  and  an  annual  qualification  standards  and  specialization 
summary  would  be  Included  in  the  data  bank.  TJAG  must  review  present 
staffing  of  PPTO  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  professional  development 
office  to: 

a.  Develop  and  monitor  program  for  qualification  standards* 

b.  Establish  specialization  program. 
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c.  Monitor  annual  CLE  requirements. 

d.  Budget  for  centralized  CLE  program  administered  by  MACQM. 

E.  Post-Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  (PGMLE)  -  Training  for  Majors 

1.  After  serving  as  a  Captain,  acquiring  a  hard  legal  specialty  and 
successfully  completing  assignments  and  CLE  to  meet  qualification  standards, 
the  Army  lat ver  must  be  formally  prepared  for  positions  requiring  staff, 
managerial  and  broad  substantive  law  skillf.  At  this  point,  as  he  enters 
his  7th  year,  he  has  passed  two  gates  -  retention  on  active  duty  and  select¬ 
ion  for  promotion  to  major.  It  is  most  likely  he  will  pass  the  DOPMA  gate 

at  10  -  11  years.  An  investment  for  extended  resident  training  at  this  point 
can  be  justified  by  the  soundness  of  training  only  those  with  the  proven 
ability  to  suceed,  in  skills  that  can  be  readily  identified  and  at  a  career 
point  when  they  can  be  utilized  upon  graduation. 

2.  The  resident  training,  formerly  given  as  the  advanced  course  in  the 
4  to  8-year  period,  would  be  phased  out.  A  new  Post-Graduate  Military  Legal 
Education  Course  would  be  offered  to  selected  majors  and  captains  (PI  at  the 
7  to  11-year  level.  This  31-week  course  would  meet  ABA  standards  for 
continued  accreditation  as  graduate  law  school  training  and  the  LL.M  would 
be  conferred  upon  graduation.  The  course  would  prepare  officers  as 
generalists  to  assume  supervisory  attorney  positions  in  the  Corps.  This 
would  include  jobs  as  deputy  SJA,  SJA  and  staff  positions  at  corps/MACOM, 

DA  and  USALSA. 

a.  The  PGMLE  course  would  treat  substantive  law  and  procedure.  It 
would  concentrate  upon  the  several  dimensions  of  leadership  and  management 
behavior  Including  human  relations,  communications,  counseling,  management 
science,  planning,  decision  making  and  ethics. 

b.  Each  year  25  -  30  officers  would  be  selected  for  attendance  based 
upon  OPMD/OGLA/DOPMA  career  models  which  project  the  number  of  majors 
necessary  to  fill  the  103  colonel  (0-6)  positions  requiring  this  type  of 
training.  Late  accessions  from  FLEP  and  Excess  Leave  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  this  course. 

c.  A  rigorous  examination  policy  would  be  maintained  in  the  course  and, 
the  results  reflected  on  the  academic  OER. 

d.  Each  year,  six  officers  would  pursue  LL.M  degrees  at  civilian 
institutions  in  order  to  fill  validated  positions  in  the  Corps.  Validation 
would  be  based  on  the  need  for  academic  credentials  for  AEA/AALS  accrediation 
at  TJAGSA  and  for  those  jobs  requiring  Interface  with  the  civilian  legal 
community  in  CONUS  and  overseas. 
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e.  The  PGMLE  course  would  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  ABA  accreditation  of 
TJAGSA. 

f.  The  requirement  of  a  growing  number  of  states  which  prescribe 
mandatory  CLE  as  prerequisite  to  practicing  law  in  their  jurisdiction  would 
be  supported  by  courses  and  instruction  derived  from  the  PGMLE  curriculum. 

g.  This  course  meets  the  requirement  to  invest  substantial  time  and 
money  only  in  career  officers  who  have  demonstrated  potential,  who  are 
willing  to  take  an.  active  part  in  managing  their  own  development  and  who, 
are  about  to  assume  supervisory  positions.  See  Table  12,  Cost  Data. 

F.  Advanced  Military  Training  for  JAGC  Officers 

1.  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS  ) 

All  JAGC  officers  will  attend  CAS^  as  majors  or  lieutenant  colonels. 

This  9-week  TDY  course  at  Ft  Leavenworth  will  have  a  nonresident  phase  and 
an  examination  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  resident  course.  See  Appendix 
2,  Annex  M,  for  general  discussion. 

2.  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 

JAGC  participation  in  this  course  will  continue,  although  the  total 
number  attending  will  be  reduced  consistent  with  reduced  participation  by 
OPMS  officers.  See  Appendix  3,  Annex  M,  for  general  discission. 

3.  Senior  Officer  Education  And  Training 

JAGC  participation  at  Senior  Service  Schools  will  continue  at  present 
levels.  However,  OTJAG  will  be  required  to  conduct  a  position  analysis  as 
outlined  and  discussed  in  Appendix  1,  Annex  N. 

G.  Warrant  Officer  Training 

Tne  JAGC  Warrant  Officer  Program  is  small  (60  officers).  Training  is 
generally  pursued  by  OJE.  This  has  proven  effective.  TJAGSA  continues  to 
upgrade  its  Law  Office  Management  Course  and  civilian  courses  are  available 
and  attended  by  selected  warrant  officers.  A  new  program  for  court-reporter 
warrant  officers  has  been  recently  initiated  on  a  test  basis.  Training 
is  by  OJE  following  completion  of  court-reporter's  school.  See  Annex  W 
for  general  discussion  of  Army  Warrant  Officer  Program. 
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IV.  JAGC  RESERVE  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


A.  Current  Program* 

1.  The  Judge  Advocate  Reserve  consists  of  a  total  of  1,830  officers 
as  follows:  776  officers  in  the  Selected  Reserve  (Troop  Program  Units), 

205  Mobilization  Designees,  440  Non-Unit  Ready  Reservists,  and  409  in  the 
Standby  Reserve.  Table  13  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  above  categories. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  strength  figure  fluctuates  monthly  and 
that  at  any  given  moment  the  figures  may  be  plus  or  minus  100  officers, 
because  of  retirements,  new  appointments,  movement  of  individuals  into  and 
out  of  units,  etc.)  At  Table  14  are  miscellaneous  TOE  units  having  Judge 
Adyocate  positions  and  at  Table  15  is  a  breakdown  of  the  JAGSO  units.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  actually  926  unit  positions  (Table  14  plus 
Table  15).  However,  because  some  of  these  positions  are  currently  filled  by 
non-Judge  Advocates,  the  total  unit  strength  figure  is  only  776,  In  the 
future,  all  unit  positions  will  be  filled  by  JAGC -qualified  Individuals. 

2.  These  "Selected  Reserve  units"  are  the  ones  which  have  been  designated 
for  early  deployment  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Obviously,  the  miscella¬ 
neous  units  are  support  type  units  which  have  in  their  TOE  only  one  or  two 
SJA  positions,  none  of  which  would  be  capable  of  exercising  any  authority 
above  special  court-martial  jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of  an  augmentation. 

In  the  event  of  mobilization,  this  augmentation  would  come  from  the  JAGSO 
teams.  TOE  27-600H  shows  the  basis  of  allocation  of  each  type  of  team. 

These  teams  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  Judge  Advocate  assets  for 
support  of  nondivisional  troops  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  For  example, 
if  USAREUR  were  to  be  augmented  by  a  COSCOM  of  60,000  troops  it  would  be 
authorized  (under  the  basis  of  allocation  provisions  of  TOE  27-600H)  as  many 
as  two  Military  Law  Centers,  two  Claims  Teams,  two  International  Law  Teams, 
three  Court-Martial  Teams,  three  Court-Martial  Defense  Teams,  two  Legal 
Services  Teams,  and  at  least  two  of  each  of  the  other  types  of  teams  for  the 
theater  Army.  A  better  way  of  planning  is  to  use  the  present  JAG  doctrine 
which  calls  for  one  Judge  Advocate  officer  to  support  each  1,000  troops.  Thus, 
60,000  additional  troops  would  require  sixty  additional  Judge  Advocate  officers 
less  Staff  Judge  Advocates.  So,.  60,000  nondivisional  troops  with  no 
organic  SJA  section  would  justify,  for  example,  two  Military  Law  Centers 
(14  JAG’s  plus  two  SJA's),  two  Cou it -Martial  Trial  Teams  (8  JAG's),  two 
Court-Martial  Defense  Teams  (8  JAG's),  two  Claims  Teams  (6  JAG's),  two  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Teams  (6  JAG’s),  two  Legal  Services  Teams  (6  JAG's)  ahd  two 
Procurement  Law  Teams  (12  JAG’s),  for  a  total  of  60  attorneys  plus  the  two 
Staff  Judge  Advocates.  Of  course,  a  planner  can  have  any  kind  of  a  "mix"  of 
teams  that  he  wanted  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  60  Judge  Advocates. 


*Extract  of  memo  by  LTC  Jack  K.  Williams,  Director,  JAGC  Reserve  Affairs  Dept., 
TJAGSA 
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3.  The  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  units  are  the  only  Judge  Advocates 
in  the  Reserve  who  are  authorized  48  paid  drills  per  year.  The  205  mobilization 
designees  as  shown  at  Table  13  are  those  individuals  vh^  are  listed  in  the 
mobilization  TDA’s  of  units,  posts  and  agencies  as  being  required  immediately 

in  the  event  of  mobilization.  These  individuals  are  authorized  two  weeks' 
active  duty  per  year  at  their  mobilization  station.  This  is  considered 
on-the-job  training  for  the  jobs  which  they  would  perform  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  In  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  mobilization  TDA’s  of  the 
various  installations  would  need  to  be  ft1 led  with  additional  individuals,  and 
these  would  come  from  the  pool  of  440  Ready  Reserve  (Table  13)  and  those 
individuals  in  the  Standby  Reserve. 

4.  Specialties: 

a.  As  with  the  Active  Army,  grade  is  not  really  a  prerequisite  for 
arty  specialties  except  staff  judge  advocate  positions.  In  the  JAGSO  units 
(TOE  27-600H)  the  specialties  are  as  follows: 

(1)  SJA 

(2)  International  Law 

(3)  Procurement  Law  (with  subspecialties) 

(4)  Claims 

(5)  Administrative  Law 

(6)  Trial  Counsel  .  . 

(7)  Defense  Counsel 

In  the  miscellaneous  units  the  only  real  "specialty  positions"  are  as  Staff 
Judge  Advocates  or  deputy  Staff  Judge  Advocates. 

b.  Total  JAG  Reserve  strength  (not  including  the  Retired  Reserve, 
National  Guard  and  the  Standby  Reserve)  at  present  is  1,421,  broken  down  as 
follows: 

(Troop  Program  Units) 


COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

TOTAL 

71 

160 

182 

331 

32  . 

776 

(Ready  Reserve) 

(Includes  MOBDES) 

■ 

COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

TOTAL 

94 

104 

85 

344 

18 

645 
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(Standby  Reserve) 


COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

TOTAL 

3  11 

18 

344 

33 

409 

While  there  is  no  way 
by  grade,  JAGSO  unit 

to  precisely  determine  the  specialties  of 
reservists  break  down  as  follows: 

JAG  reservists 

International  Law 

. 

COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

WO 

20 

20 

• 

20 

Trial  Counsel 

, 

COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

31 

31 

62 

Defense  Counsel 

COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

31 

31 

62  ; 

Administrative  Law 

COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

6 

6 

6 

Procurement  Law 

COL  LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

1LT 

10 

20 

30 

Staff  Judge  Advocate 

or  Equivalent  - 

36  Colonels  . 

Deputy  SJA's  -  36  Lieutenant  Colonels 

■ 

■ 

c.  There  la  no  way  to  determine  the  selection  races  of  each  specialty 
based  upon  recent  promotion  lists. 

d.  The  Advanced  Course  and  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Course 
selection  is  not  based  upon  a  selection  board  process,  but  solely  upon  the 
Individual's  completing  the  required  courses  of  study  for  his  grade.  Basically, 
the  requirements  for  appointments  and  promotions  apply,  as  is  explained  in 
paragraph  5  below. 
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el  Obviously,  all  of  the  specialties  are  dissipated  through  non-use. 

For  this  reason,  the  Judge  Advocate  Reserve  has  a  comprehensive  unit  training 
program  on  an  annual  basis  in  order  to  insure  that  all  units  are  well-trained 
in  their  specialties  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  These  training  programs 
are  prepared  by  each  of  the  19  Law  Centers  for  their  use  and  that  of  their 
subordinate  units  as  well. 

5 .  Requirements  for  appointment  and  promotion  in  the  Judge  Advocate 

Reserve: 

a.  Appointment  to  unit  vacancies:  If  no  qualified  officer  is  available 
in  a  control  group  (paragraph  l-2a(2),  AR  135-100). 

b.  To  the  control  group  only  if  exceptionally  well-qualified  (paragraph 
l-2a(3) ,  AR  135-100). 

c.  Individual  must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  practice  of  law, 
or  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  or  hold  a  judicial  office  or  be  a 
professor  of  law. 

d.  Individual  must  be  able  to  complete  20  "good"  years  of  service 
before  mandatory  removal  (paragraph  l-5n,  AR  135-10G) . 

e.  Must  be  a  graduate  of  an  ABA  approved  law  school. 

f.  Promotion  in  the  Reserve  is  based  upon  time  in  grade  and  completion 
of  various  courses  of  instruction.  The  promotion  Table  2-2,  from  AR  135-155, 
sets  forth  these  requirements,  which  are: 

Second  Lieutenant  to  First  Lieutenant  —  Three  years  in  grade. 

First  Lieutenant  to  Captain  -  Four  years  in  grade  plus  a  basic 

course. 

Captain  to  Major  —  Seven  years  in  grade  plus  advanced  course  of 

branch  which  assigned. 

Major  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  —  Seven  years  in  grade  plus  50%  of 

all  of  CGSC  or  all  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Reserve  Component  General 
Staff  College  Course. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  to  Colonel  —  Time  in  grade  is  announced  yearly 

by  RCPAC,  plus  completion  of  all 
of  CGSC  or  all  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Reserve  Component 
General  Staff  Course. 

g.  The  courses  required  for  the  Judge  Advocate  Basic  Course,  the  Judge 
Advocate  Officer  Advanced  Course  and  the  Judge  Advocate  Reserve  Components 
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General  Staff  Course  are  listed  at  Table  16.  which  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
current  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  Annual  Bulletin. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above,  members  of  JAGSO  units  are  required  to  attend 
quadrennial  training  at  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  in  the  area  of 
specialty  conforming  to  the  unit's  designation.  For  example,  in  the  summer 

of  1978,  all  Judge  Advocate  Court-Martial  Defense  Teams  will  attend  a  two-week 
training  session  at  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School,  conducted  by 
the  Criminal  Law  Division,  to  insure  that  all  of  these  units  receive  the  most 
current  information  available  in  the  field  of  courts-martial  defense.  In  1979, 
the  Court-Martial  Trial  Teams  will-  go  to  the  Sqhool  to  receive  this  same  type 
of  training.  This  is  followed  until  all  of  the  teams  have  received  training 
in  their  specialties,  and  they  will  return  to  the  School  once  every  four  years 
for  this  specialised  training. 

7.  Reserve  Component  Technical  Training  (On-Site)  Program: 

a.  The  Reserve  Component  Technical  Training  (On-Site)  Program  was 
developed  by  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission 
responsibility  for  technical  training  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Component  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  units.  -The  purpose  of  the  technical  training  is  to 
bring  all  Reserve  Component  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  officers  up  to 
date  in  all  aspects  of  military  law  through  periodic  professional  instruction 
at  their  home  site.  The  thrust  of  the  (training  is  directed  to  all  unit  and 
non-unit  Judge  Advocate  Reserve  officers  throughout  the  country  over  whom  the 
Commandant,  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  has  technical  supervision. 

In  addition,  all  active  duty  JAGC  officers  assigned  to  posts,  camps  and 
stations  located  near  the  scheduled  training  sites  are  encouraged  to  attend 
the  training  sessions. 

b.  The  practical  application  of  the  on-site  technical  training  program 
is  the  presentation  of  relevant  and  current  material  in  a  professional  manner 

to  the  Reservists  in  the  local  area.  Such  training  also  allows  Reserve  Component 
officers  to  participate  in  the  study  of  challenging  military  legal  problems, 
thereby  achieving  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  throughout  the  Active  Army 
and  the  Reserve  components. 

c.  During  academic  year  1976-1977,  23  trips  to  52  cities  were  planned 
for  the  four  academic  divisions  at  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School.  These 
figures  were  later  reduced  to  22  trips  to  51  cities  ps  it  was  necessary  to 
cancel  one  trip  due  to  the  inclement  weather.  The  total  number  of  Reserve 
Component  JAG  officers  who  received  instruction  was  630.  Participation  by 
Reserve  Judge  Advocates  of  the  other  services  was  not  as  high  as  in  past  years, 
however,  46  Judge  Advocate  officers  of  the  Naval/Marine  Reserve,  two  officers 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  one  Coast  Guard  Reserve  JAG  officer  attended  the 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  National  Guard  attendance  was  somewhat  higher 

than  the  previous  year  as  74  National  Guard  Judge  Advocates  attended  the  sessions 


d.  Personnel  from  the  Reserve  Affairs  Department,  TJAGSA,  made  nine 
liaison  trips  to  15  cities  in  conjunction  with  the  on-site  instruction.  These 
officers  provided  an  update  on  recent  developments  in  Judge  Advocate  Reserve 
matters  to  include  the  reorganization  of  the  JAGSO  detachments,  the  Pre¬ 
mobilization  Legal  Counseling  program,  and  Court  Reporter  training.  They  also 
answered  questions  dealing  with  unit  problems  and  assisted  officers  in  the 
area  of  career  management. 

e.  Video  tapes  of  Criminal  Law  instruction,  developed  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Division  at  TJAGSA,  were  taken  on  two  trips  by  an  instructor  from  one  of 
the  other  departments  in  lieu  of  a  criminal  law  instructor  making  the  trip. 
Results  of  this  form  o'  instruction  were  mixed;  however,  all  academic  divisions 
at  TJAGSA  are  in  the  process  of  improving  existing  tapes  and  developing  new 
tapes  for  use  in  academic  year  1973-79. 

B.  Reserve  Support  of  the  Active  Army* 

1.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1977  (Oct-Dec),  personnel  in  Judge  Advocate 
Reserve  units  provided  a  total  of  20,106  man-hours'  in  support  of  the  active 
military  broken  down  as  follows: 


**Legal  Assistance  12,196 

Claims  1,796 

Criminal  Law  2,572 

Administrative  Law  1,133 

Environmental  Law  41 

Labor  Law  736 

Other  692 


The  above  categories  are  man-hours  of  support,  on  location,  at  61  active 
military  installations.  In  addition,  JAG  Reserve  unit  personnel  provided  562  . 
hours  of  military  justice  instruction  at  colleges  and  universities  in  support 
of  the  ROTC  program,  and  378  man-hours  of  other  types  of  support  for  the  Active 
Army  (primarily,  legal  assistance  for  service  members  and  dependents 
not  living  near  Army  Installations,  e.g. ,  ROTC  staffs.  Army  recruiters,  dependents 
whose  sponsors  are  stationed  overseas,  etc.). 

2.  The  fall  quarter  surveyed  is  probably  lower  than  the  period  April-i 
September,  so  it  is  a  very  conservative  figure  for  a  year's  projection.  Even 
using  this  figure,  however,  giVes  one  a  yearly  projection  o£  over  8O^G0O  man¬ 
hours  provided  by  unit  JAG  reservists  for  the  active  military. 

3.  Using  the  ABA  minimum  fee  schedule  ($40  per  hour)  the  yearly  cost  of 
such  legal  services  would  be  in  excess  of  $3  million. 


♦Extract  memo  by  LTC  Jack  H.  Williams,  Director,  JAGC  Reserve  Affairs  Dept., 
TJAGSA 

**RET0  note:  While  60%  of  man-hours  were  devoted  to  legal  assistance,  this 
JAGSO  specialty  was  recently  abolished. 


4.  The  above  data  was  collected  from  the  117  JAGSO  detachments  (538  officers), 
the  19  ARCOM  SJA's,  and  the  SJA's  of  12  training  divisions.  (Total  630  JAG 
officers  surveyed).  At  48  pay  drills,  these  officers  put  in  120,960  man-hours 
per  year.  80,000  hours  in  support  of  the  active  military  means  that  they 
devoted  68%  of  their  reserve  time  to  the  active  services  (plus  clerical  and  other 
administrative  support).  As  requests  for  support  by  the  active  military  have 
increased  dramatically  recently,  this  percentage  is  expected  to  increase  within 
the  coming  year. 

C.  Recommendations : 

1.  The  current  system  of  training  and  education  is  highly  effective  and 
a  model  for  other  military  services. 

a.  Resident  courses  at  TJAGSA  provide  pedagogically  sound  continuing 
legal  education  which  is  both  current  and  meets  qualification  requirements 
for  promotion. 

b.  Nonresident  basic  and  advanced  course  curricula  are  updated 
periodically.  All  correspondence  courses  are  reviewed  continuously  in  order 
to  stay  abreast  of  changing  case  law  and  legislation. 

c.  Quadrennial  training  at  TJAGSA  for  JAGSO  units  in  their  specialty 
areas  provides  an  opportunity  to  unit  reservists  to  survey  new  developments 

in  a  concentrated  refresher  program.  This  training  complements  the  multi-year 
training  plans  established  by  the  Reserve  Legal  Center  organization. 

d.  Periodic  "on-site"  training  provides  an  extremely  cost-effective 
delivery  of  CLE  :o  hundreds  of  reservists.  The  quality  of  this  program  is 
reflected  in  the  large  number  of  Reserve  lawyers  of  other  services  who  attend 
and  by  the  participation  of  Active  Army  JAGC  officers. 

e.  Legal  publications  such  as  The  Army  Lawyer,  Judge  Advocate  Legal 
Service,  Military  Law  Review  and  the  excellent  legal  reference  books  produced 
by  TJAGSA  offer  the  reservist  a  further  opportunity  to  "stay  current”. 

f.  Video  tape  programs  continue  to  improve  in  quality,  although  they 
are  not  readily  accepted  as  CLE. 

2.  The  most  valuable  training  a  Reserve  lawyer  receives  is  through  OJE. 

He  gets  to  know  his  client,  stay  in  touch  with  the  Active  Army  and  address 
current  Army  problems.  The  value  of  these  services  to  the  Active  Army 
exceeds  $3  million  annually.  Reserve  lawyers  not  only  practice  a  full  range 
of  law  in  SJA  offices,  providing  critical  services,  but  they  have  stemmed 
the  steady  erosion  of  military  benefits  by  offering  weekend  legal  assistance 
services  at  many  Army  installations.  For  this  latter  reason,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  reestablishing  legal  assistance  as  a  JAGSO  specialty. 
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a.  Annual  training  (AT)  for  JAG  Reservists  should  he  programmed 
throughout  the  year.  While  Reserve  commanders  desire  units  to  train  together 
at  AT,  SJA  facilities  can  usually  accommodate  only  three  or  four  additional 
lawyers  at  one  time.  When  the  SJA  has  the  opportunity  to  schedule  AT  in  his 
office,  he  can  insure  full  utilization  of  the  reservist  and  adjust  the  work¬ 
load  of  his  active  duty  staff. 

b.  The  current  program  to  establish  mobilization  designee  positions 
in  SJA  offices  should  be  given  high  priority.  , Training  and  education  of 
Reserve  lawyers  is  best  served  when  they  work  in  an  SJA  office.  Moreover, 
this  gives  supervisors  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  Reserve  lawyers'  job 
performance  and  review  professional  competence. 

3.  The  management  of  JAGC  Reserve  officers  by  OTJAG  under  the  current 
program  has  proven  to  be  extremely  effective  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Army.  This  program  provides  for  the  sound  training  and  utilization 
necessary  to  meet  mobilization  requirements. 


V.  LEGAL  SUBJECTS  TRAINING  FOR  OPMS  OFFICERS 


A.  The  Military  Qualification  Standards  System  (MQS)  requires  a 
restructuring  of  current  JAG  legal  subjects  training  at  Army  branch  schools. 
After  a  careful  study  and  task  analysis,  the  training  outlined  below  was 
developed  to  meet  current  and  future  requirements.  It  meets  the  requirement 
for  front-end  analysis  of  this  training. 

1.  MQS  1  -  Precommissioning  -  36  Hours 

a.  US  Military  Law  -  The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ) 

(1)  Outline  the  background,  development  and  purpose  of  military 
law;  how  the  UCMJ  has  been  influenced  by  U.S.  civil  law;  why  there  is  a 
need  for  a  separate  system  of  law  for  the  military  services. 

(2)  Employ  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  justice  system  over 
persons,  places  and  crimes  and  apply  it  to  case  studies. 

(3)  Outline  the  fundamental  concept  of  due  process  and  individual 
rights  in  the  criminal  process;  be  able  to  define  the  rights  of  a  suspect, 
including  permissible  questioning,  right  to  remain  silent  and  right  to  counsel 
and  requirement  for  expeditious  processing  of  the  case. 

(4)  Outline  the  structure  and  composition  of  military 
courts-martial,  maximum  punishments  and  general  procedural  rules,  including 
nonjudicial  punishment;  be  able  to  recommend  action  in  a  case  study. 

(5)  Apply  the  legal  concept  of  search  and  seizure  and  distinguish 
inspections  and  inventories  in  a  case  study. 

b.  Law  of  Land  Warfare  -  Hague /Geneva  Conventions 

(1)  Outline  the  sources  of  the  law  of  land  warfare,  its  development 
and . the  influence  of  treaty-made  law  such  as  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions. 

(2)  Apply  the  basic  provisions  of  these  treaties  to  case  studies. 

(3)  Identify  violations  of  these  treaties  by  enemy  and  friendly 

forces. 

c.  .  Code  of  Conduct  of  the  American  Fighting  Man 

(1)  Outline  the  source  and  development  of  the  Code  of  Conduct; 
state  the  requirement  for  it, 

(2)  Apply  the  general  provisions  to  case  studies;  relate  these 
provisions  to  violations  of  the  UCMJ. 
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2.  MQS  2  -  Basic  Course  -  20  Hours' 
d.  The  Military  Justice  System 

(1)  Outline  the  procedure  for  a  preliminary  inquiry;  using  case 
studies,  conduct  the  investigation;  outline  the  nature  and  purpose  of  an 
investigation  under  Article  32,  UCMJ. 

(2)  Advise  an  accused  on  his  rights  and  safeguards,  including 
right  to  remain  silent  (Article  31) ,  right  to  counsel  and  right  to  expeditious 
processing  of  the  :ase. 

(3)  Apply  the  law  of  search  and  seizure  in  a  case  study; 
distinguish  authorized  command  inspections  and  inventories. 

(4)  Outline  the  composition  and  jurisdiction  of  military  • 
courts-martial;  apply  maximum  punishment  schedule  in  a  case  study. 

(5)  Identify  the  elements  of  common  offenses,  including  unauthorized 
absence,  larceny,  failure  to  obey  an  order,  disrespectful  conduct,  assault 

and  battery  using  case  studies, 

(6)  Prefer  charges  in  a  case  study  and  make /re commend  appropriate 

disposition. 

(7)  Administer  Article  15,  UCMJ  (Nonjudicial  Punishment)  and 
dispose  of  offenses  in  case  studies. 

b.  Administrative  Discharges 

(1)  Outline  the  nature, and  types  of  administrative  elimination 
proceedings,  including  the  Expeditious  Discharge  Program. 

(2)  Take  action  in  a  case  study  applying  applicable  Army. 

regulations. 

c.  The  Army  Legal  Assistance  Program 

(1)  Outline  the  rights  and  entitlements  of  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  to  personal  legal  services  provided  by  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate. 

(2)  Counsel  a  soldier  and  identify  problems  requiring  legal  help 
using  case  studies., 

d.  The  Army  Claims  System 

(1)  Outline  the  rights  and  entitlement  of  a  soldier  to  file  a 
claim  for  loss  or  damage  to  personal  property. 

(2)  Counsel  a  soldier  who  has  suffered  a  loss  which  is  cognizable 
under  the  Military  and  Civilian  Employee  Claims  Act  using  case  studies. 


3.  MQS  3  -  Company  Command  -  10  Hours 

a.  The  Military  Justice  System 

(1)  Conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry,  using  case  studies,  and  prepare  a 
recommendation  for  disposition  of  the  case;  determine  advisability  of 
investigation  under  Article  32,  UCMJ. 

(2)  Outline  the  rights  and  safeguards  of  the  accused,,  determine  their 
applicability  in  the  case  study  and  recommend  the  nature  of  restraint 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

(3)  Determine  the  requirement  for  a  lawful  search,  outline  the  common 
pitfalls  and  set  forth  the  procedure  for  conducting  the  search. 

(4)  Determine  the  appropriate  level  of  court-martial  tribunal,  based 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case  study,  discuss  composition,  jurisdiction  and 
maximum  penalties  which  may  be  adjudged;  outline  elements  of  the  offense 

and  possible  legal  defenses. 

(5)  Outline  the  responsibilities  of  the  commander  following  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  accused  by  the  court-martial;  discuss  confinement  and  unit 
administration.  ■ 

(6)  Dispose  of  a  case  under  Article  15,  UCMJ,  by  reviewing  the  facts, 
determining  level  of  Article  15  (company /field  grade);  outline  the 

procedure  which  must  be  followed  by  the  unit  commander. 

b.  Administrative  Discharges 

(1)  Outline  procedures  for  common  administrative  elimination  actions; 
recommend  appropriate  disposition  of  an  individual  in  a  case  study. 

(2)  Determine  advisability  of  administrative  action  versus  judicial 
(military  justice)  action  and  outline  primary  considerations  in  an  &DP  , 
discharge.. 

c.  Unlawful  Command  Influence 

(1)  Identify  unlawful  command  influence,  understand  its  sources  and 
outline  common  infractions  of  the  law. 

(2)  Outline  penalties/consequences  of  unlawful  command  influence. 
Note:  Functional  Courses  -  Legal  subjects  as  necessary. 

B.  The  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^)  provides  a  new 
opportunity  for  training  of  all  field  grade  OPMS  officers  in  legal  subjects. 

The  training  developed  for  this  course  is  outlined  below.  This  training  is 
a  culmination  of  exposure  to  legal  subjects  during  the  MQS  phase  and  the  . 
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nonresident  phase  of  CAS  .  Consequently,  the  teaching  methodology  must  be 
based  upon  a  seminar /problem-solving  strategy  which  reinforces  earlier  train¬ 
ing.  Lecture  presentations  are  not  considered  appropriate  for  this  course. 

Use  of  video  tape  character  sketches  would  be  ideal  for  case  analysis. 

1.  Nonresident  Phase  -  5  Hours 

Review  and  Examination  on  MQS  Legal  Subjects 

2.  Resident  Phase  -  9  Hours 

a.  Duties/Responsibilities  under  UCMJ  -  3  Hours. 

(1)  Preliminary  inquiry 

(2)  Disposition  of  charges 

(3)  Article  32  investigation 

(4)  Court-Martial  duties 

b.  Law  of  search  and  seizure  -  1  Hour. 

c.  Constitutional  rights/safeguards  -  1  Hour. 

(1)  Article  31  warnings 

* 

(2)  Confessions 

d.  Article  15  -  use  and  procedure  -  1  Hour. 

e.  Administrative  due  process  (AR  15-6)  -  1  Hour. 

f.  Law  of  war  -  2  Hours. 

(1)  Hague/Geneva  Conventions 

(2)  Status  of  Forces  Agreements 

C.  Battalion/Brigade  Command  Course  (Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  -  SOLO) 

1.  Battalion  Command  -  A  16-hour  program  for  officers  assuming  command  at 
battalion  level  will  be  presented  in  the  command  development  phase  of  the  command 
course  outlined  in  Appendix  2,  Annex  F.  Course  content  will  be  based  upon  TJAGSA  . 
course  5F-F1,  SOLO. 

2.  Brigade  Command  -  A  32-hour  course  for  officers  assuming  command  at  brigade 
and  higher  level  will  be  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  command  course  discussed 
in  Appendix  2',  Annex  F.  Course  content  will  be  based  upon  TJAGSA  course  5F-F1, 
SOLO. 

D.  Resource  Implications  for  JAGC  -  New/Increased  Instruction  Requirements 
1.  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS) 
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a.  MQS  1  -  Precommissioning  -  Preparation  of  course  materials. 

b.  MQS  2  -  Basic  Course  through  3  years  AFCS.  (19-week  Basic  Course). 

(1)  Resident  course  -  prepare/present  material. 

(2)  Preparation  of  legal  subjects  for  MQS  book,  of  tasks  and  skills 

(3)  Participation  in  unit  schools.' 

c.  MQS  3  -  Four  through  10  years  AFCS. 

(1)  Preparation  of  materials  for  MQS  book  of  tasks  and  skills. 

(2)  Participation  in  unit  schools. 

(3) ’  Resident  courses  (TDY)  -  prepare/present  course  material. 

(a)  Commander's  course 

(o)  Functional  courses  (Logistics,  Finance)  -  Legal  subjects 

as  appropriate. 

(4)  Nonresident  -  preparation  of  materials. 

2.  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^) 

a.  Nonresident  phase  -  preparation  of  materials  for  pre-CAS^  Course. 

b.  Resident  phase. 

(1)  Prepare/present  materials.  Ft  Leavenworth  -  9  weeks  TDY. 

(2)  9  hours  legal  subjects. 

4  classes  per  year  of  572  students;  13  sections  of  44 
students  each. 

3.  Battalion/Brigade  Command  Course  (Senior  Officer  Legal  Oreintatlon  . 
Course  -  SOLO) . 

a.  Nonresident  phase  -  preparation  of  course  materials. 

b.  Resident  phase  -  prepsration/presentation. 

Combat  Arms  -  240  students 
Combat  Svc  Support  -  265  students 
Training  Cmds  -  89  students 
TOTAL  594  students  per  year 


VI.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Implement  Position  Management  System. 

1.  Establish  new  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  for  JAGC  (AR  611-101). 

55B  -  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
55D  -  Judiciary 

55F  -  Procurement  Law  Specialist 
55H  -  Claims  Law  Specialist 

2.  Publish  TAADS  coding  directive  for  JAGC  to  require  TDA/TOE's  to  reflect 
standard  job  positions,  coded  by  new  SSI's. 

3.  Establish  new  duty  modules  as  JAG  policy.  Army  Research  Institute 
presently  has  list  with  skill  data  and  will  develop  with  TJAG  coordination. 

4.  TJAGSA  review  data  on  common  and  most  important  duty  modules  to  insure 
validity  of  basic  course  instruction;  use  in  development  of  Post  Graduate 
Military  Legal  Education  Course  (PGMLE). 

5.  TJAGSA  review  training  requirements  for  unique  duty  modules  to  insure 
validity  of  CLE  short  course  program. 

6.  TJAG  develop  ADP  capability  to  monitor  properly  coded  duty  positions 
for  identification  of  requirements  and  management  of  resources. 

B.  Preappointment  -  Recruiting  Standards  for  the  JAGC. 

.  1.  Evaluation  of  candidates  for  appointment. 

a.  All  candidates  will  be  required  to  report  to  an  Assessment  Center 
for  medical/physlcal/psychologlcal  testing.  See  Annex  C. 

b.  Assessment  Center  data  will  be  available  to  JAGC  selection  boards. 

2.  Law  school  courses  to  be  considered  as  factors  for  appointment  by  JAGC 
selection  boards. 

Evidence 

-  Criminal  procedure/Crlmlnal  law 

-  Constitutional  law 

-  Torts 

3.  Law  school  courses  to  be  suggested  as  Important  to  the  military  lawyer 
In  JAGC  recruiting  literature. 


-  Contracts 

-  Federal  civil  procedure 

-  Trusts/Estates 


55A  -  Judge  Advocate  (Basic) 

55C  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist 
55E  -  Admin/Civil  Law  Specialist 
55G  -  International  Law  Spec. 

551  -  Legal  Assistance  Specialist 
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-  Family  law  -  International  Law 

-  Labor  law  -  Environmental  law 

-  Federal  tax  law 

4.  Officers  in  the  Fully  Funded  Legal  Education  Program  will  be  required 
to  take  all  the  courses  outlined  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  above. 

C.  Entry  Skill  Training  for  Lawyers. 

1.  Military  officership  training. 

a.  Alternative  # 1  -  Restructure  Ft  Lee  orientation  Course. 

(1)  Delete  all  subjects  which  can  be  presented  at  TJAGSA. 

(2)  Increase  leadership,  FTX,  weapons  training,  physical  training, 
survival,  escape  and  evasion. 

b.  Alternative  #2  -  Establish  4-week  Ft  Benning  Officer  Basic  Course 
(RETO  recommended  course  of  action). 

(1)  Leadership  training/Field  training. 

(2)  Provide  test  and  evaluative  environment  for  military  officer 

potential. 

2.  Legal  Training  -  JAGC  Basic  Course. 

a.  Emphasize  writing/professional  awareness  in  curriculum. 

b.  Train  to  next  assignment,  when  possible,  by  offering  responsive 
CLE  courses  to  officers  with  unique  assignments. 

D.  JAGC  Professional  Development;  1-7  Years. 

1.  Qualification  standards  for  career  development. 

a.  Develop  standards  through  grade  0-4  for  all  duty  positions. 

b.  Fix  SJA/supervlsor  responsibility  for  counseling  and  professional 
development  in  meeting  qualification  standards, 

c.  Publish  qualifications  -  outline  prerequisite  jobs,  experience 
and  schooling. 

d.  Establish  ADP  program  for  management  of  demographic  information 
and  Individual  qualifications  with  annual  update. 

e.  Standardize  TAADS  coding  by  duty  position  for  efficient  assess¬ 
ment  of  JAG  manning  requirements. 


f.  Establish  annual  CLE  program  for  JAGC  officers  and  program  local 

funds . 

g.  Initiate  staff  action  to  program/budget/manage  CLE  funds  by 

MACOM. 

2.  Specialization  for  JAGC  officers. 

a.  Selection/assignment  of  a  legal  specialty  for  each  officer  with 
three  years  AFCS. 

b.  Fix  responsibility  of  SJA/supervisor  for  counseling  and  professional 
development  in  meeting  specialization  requirement. 

c.  Develop  procedure  for  OTJAG  approval  of  specialty  selection  by 
individual  officer. 

d.  Establish  ADP  program  for  management  of  officer  specialty  program.  ' 

e.  Establish  annual  CLE  program  as  outlined  in  paragraph  f,  above,  to 
meet  specialization  training  requirements. 

3.  Trial  advocacy  training  in  Che  field. 

a.  Establish  National  Institutes  of  Trial  Advocacy-type  program  for 
the  JAGC. 

b.  Develop  faculty  team  and  produce  case  materials. 

c.  Conduct  training  using  local  JAGC  facilities. 

4.  Articles  for  publication  by  JAGC  officers  in  the  field. 

a.  Publish  guidance  for,  the  preparation  of  legal  articles  under  TJAGSA 

monitorship;  each  officer  will  be  encouraged  to  write  one  as  evidence  pf 
specialty  qualification.  ■ 

b.  Publication  of  articles  will  be  reflected  in  JAGC  officer's  OMPF, 

5.  Stabilize  JAGC  officer  tours. 

.a.  Minimum  two  year  tour  of  duty. 

b.  Necessary  for  pursuit  of  specialization  and  qualification  standards. 

6.  JAGC  Field  Lav  Library  Service. 

a.  TJAGSA  will  conduct  a  review  of  legal  research  reference  material 
in  JAG  offices  for  the  purpose  Of  establishing  a  standard  list  pf  research 
tools. 


b.  TJAGSA  will  program/budget/manage  funds  for  procurement  of  legal 
reference  material  in  order  to  develop  a  library  system  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  Army  legal  offices. 

7.  Establish  professional  development  office  in  OTJAG. 

a.  Develop  and  monitor  program  for  qualification  standards. 

b.  Establish  specialization  program. 

c.  Monitor  annual  CLE  requirements. 

d.  Program/budget  for  centralized,  CLE  program  managed  by  MACOMs. 

E.  Post-Graduate  Military  Legal  Education. 

1.  Establish  31-week  course  for  post-graduate  military  legal  edqcation 
(PGMLE)  -  two  semesters. 

a.  Majors  and  captains  (P)  will  attend  at  7  -  10  years  AFCS. 

b.  Prepare  JAGC  officers  for  supervisory  positions. 

c.  Curriculum  will  emphasize  substantive  law  and  procedure. 

d.  Curriculum  will  emphasize  leadership  and  management  behavior. 

e.  Matriculate  25-30  officers  per  year  (OGLA/DOPMA) . 

f.  Conduct  examinations  with  grades  recorded  in  academic  officer 
efficiency  report. 

g.  Course  to  provide  basis  for  certification  of  mandatory  CLE  programs 

2.  Select  six  JAGC  majors  or  captains  (P)  each  year  for' civilian 
post-graduate  education,  based  upon  validation  of  positions. 

F.  Advanced  Military  Training  for  JAGC  Officers. 

1.  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^) .  See  Appendix  2, 

Annex  M. 

2.  U.S.  Army  Command  &  General  Staff  College,  See  Appendix  3,  Annex  M. 

3.  Senior  officer  education  and  training.  See  Appendix  1,  Annex  N. 

OTJAG  to  conduct  position  analysis  to  validate  jobs  requiring  this  training. 

G.  Warrant  Officers.  See  Annex  W. 

H.  Reserve  Officer  Education  and  Training. 
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1.  Continue  and  reinforce  current  programs. 

a.  Reservists  may  attend  short  resident  courses  at  TJAGSA  for  CLE. 

b.  Reservists  may  pursue  nonresident  courses  for  training  and  grade 
qualification. 

c.  Reservists  in  JAGSO  units  may  participate  in  unit  quadrennial 
training  at  TJAGSA. 

d.  TJAGSA  will  continue  to  conduct  highly  successful  "on-site"  training 
program  for  reservists. 

e.  Distribution  to  reservists  of  all  JAGC  legal  publications. 

f.  Video  tape  CLE  programs  will  continue  to  be  available  to  reser/ists 
in  the  field. 

2..  Continue  to  program  annual  training  in  JAG  law  offices  for  small  groups 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

3.  Continue  to  establish  mobilization  designee  positions  in  JAG  law 
offices. 

4.  Reaffirm  requirement  of  TJAG  to  manage  JAG  Reserve  program  as 
professional  resource  for  mobilization. 

I.  Legal  Subjects  Training  for  OPMS  Officers. 

Based  upon  task  analysis,  the  following  requirements  exist  for  preparation 
of  materials  and  instruction.  See  Part  V,  Appendix  1,  for  course  content. 

a.  MQS  1  (Preappointment  )  -  36  hours. 

b.  MQS  2  (Basic  course)  -  20  hours. 

c.  MQS  3 

(1)  Company  commander's  course  -  10  hours. 

(2)  Functional  courses  -  training  as  needed. 

a.  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^) :  Resident  phase  -  9  hours 
nonresident  phase  -  5  hours. 

e.  Battalion  commander's  course  -  16  hours. 

f.  Brigade  commander's  course  (SOLO)  -  32  hours. 

1  Inclosure 

1.  JAGC  Officer  Questionnaire  for  RETO  Survey 
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TJAGSA  CLE  Courses. 

May  1-12:  75th  Procurement  Attorneys'  Course  (5F- 
FlO). 

May  8-t  1 :  7th  Environmental  Law  Course  (5F -F27). 

May  15-17:  2d  Negotiations  Course  (5F -F14). 

May  15-19:  8th  Law  of  War  Instructor  Course  (5F- 
Fv>) 

May  22 -June  9: 17th  Military  Judge  Course  (5F-F33). 

June  12-16:  41st  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation 
Course  (5F-FO. 

Ju!v  24 -August  4:  78th  Procurement  Attorneys'  Course 
(oK-FlO). 

August  7-11:  8th  Law  Office  Management  Course  (7A- 
7l3A). 

August  7-18: 2d  Military  Justice  ?!  Course  (5F -F31). 

August  21-25:  42d  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation 
Course  (5F-F1). 

August  28-31: 75:h  Fiscal  Law  Course  (5F-F12). 

September  18-29:  77t'n  Procurement  Attorney's  Course 
(5F-F10). 

October  2-6:  9th  Law  of  War  Workshop  {5F-F42). 

October  10-13:  Judge  Advocate  General's  Conference 
and  CLE  Seminars. 

October  16-December  15:  Seth  Judge  Advocate  Officer, 
Basic  (5-27-C20). 

October  15-20:  5th  Defense  Trial  Advocacy. 

October  23-November  3:  TSth  Procurement  Attorneys' 
(5F-F10). 

November  6-8:  2d  Criminal  Law  New  Developments 
(5F-F35). 

November  13-16:  Sth  Fiscal  Law  (5F-F12). 

November  27 -December  1:  43d  Senior  Officer  Legal 
Orientation  (5F-F1). 

December  4-5:  2d  Procurement  Law  Workshop  (5F- 
F15). 

December  7-9:  JAG  Reserve  Conference  and  Workshop. 

December  11-14:  6th  Military  Administrative  Law  De¬ 
velopments  (5F-F25).  • 

January  8-12:  9th  Procurement  Attorneys*  Advanced 
(5F-F11). 

January  8-12: 10th  Law  of  War  Workshop  (5F-F42). 

January’  15-17:  5th  Allowabilitv  of  Contract  Costs 
(6F-F13). 

January.  15-19:  6th  Defense  Trial  Advocacy  (5F-F34J. 

January  22-26:  44th  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation 
(OF.Fl). 

January  29-March  30:  89th  Judge  Advocate  Officer 
Basic  (5-27-C20)  . 

January  29-February  2:  18th  Federal  Libor  Relations  , 
(5F-F22). 


February  5-8: 8th  Environmental  Law  f5F-F27). 

February  12-16:  Sth  Criminal  Trial  Advocacy  (5F-F32). 

February  21-March  2:  Military  Lawy  er's  Assistant 
(512-71 D2!V50). 

March  5-16:  79th  Procurement  Attorneys'  (5F-F10). 

March  5-8:  45th  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  (War 
College)  5F-F1). 

March  19-23: 11th  Law  of  War  Workshop  (5F-F42). 

March  26-28:  3d  Government  Information  Practices 
(5F-F28). 

April  2-6:  46th  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  (5F- 
Fl). 

April  9-12: 9th  Fiscal  Law  (5F-F12). 

April  9-12:  2d  Litigation  (5F-F29). 

April  17-19:  3d  Claims  (5F-F26). 

April  23-27:  9th  Staff  Judge  Advocate  Orientation 
(5F-F52). 

April  23-May  4: 80th  Procurement  Attorneys'  (5F-F10). 
May  7-10:  6th  Legal  Assistance  (5F-F23). 

May  14-16:  .3d  Negotiations  (5F-F14). 

May  21  -June  8: 18th  Military  Judge  (5F -F33). 

May  30-Juue  1:  Legal  Aspects  pf  Terrorism.* 


June  18-29:  JAGSO  (CM  Trial). 

June  21-23:  Military  Law  Institute  Seminar. 

*>:13  (Proc>  »"d  July  16-20  (Int.  Law):  JAOGC 
C  »SC  (Phase  VI  Int.  Law,  Procurement). 

July  9-20: 2d  Military  Administrative  Law  (5F-F20). 

July  16-August3: 19th  Military  Judge  (5F-F33). 

FU))^  ^-August  3:  81st  Procurement  Attorneys'  (5F- 

Juiy  30-August  3:  NCOES  Advanced  Course  (Phase  ID 
(Ft.  Benrnmm  Harrison) (71 D50). 

A“8^' ®_0ctob*r  5:  ®°th  Judge  Advocate  Officer  Basic 

(«>  -£i  -v2u). 

(SF-Fl)1  I3-17:  48th  S*"iur  Officer  Legal  Orientation 

August  20-May  24,  1930:  28th  Judge  Advocate  Officer 
Graduate  (5-27-C22). 

August  27-21: 9th  Law  Office  Management  (7A-713A). 
September  17-21:  12ch  Law  of  War  Workshop  (5F-F42). 

IofIfiT0"  4J!h  Sc',!or  orncer  ***** 

'  'Tentative. 
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SALARIES  FOR  CORPORATE  LEGAL  PERSONNEL  1977 
ABA  JOURNAL  (January  1978) 


Chief  ,  Managing  New 


Legal 

Deputy 

Attorney 

r  Attorney 

Paralegal , 

Graduate 

Number  reported 

368 

293 

745 

3,345 

316 

94 

Average  salary 

$67,776 

54,109 

48,065 

31,496 

15,691 

18,233 

Number  paid  bonus 

216 

183 

409 

777 

27 

11 

Avg.  Total  Comp. 

80,493 

63,846 

53,589 

32,592 

15,806 

18,490 

Lower  quartile 

56,000 

48,000 

42,540 

24,288 

12,600 

16,500 

Median  Corap. 

72,750 

61,000 

51,500 

31,100 

15,000 

18,300 

Upper  quartile 

98,650 

75,000 

61,100 

39 ,000 

1 8,250 

20,000 

Altman 

and  Weil, 

Inc. 

Box  472 

Ardmore,.  Pa  19003 
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DUTY  MODULES,  S5  LEGAL 

PP-1  Advises  command/staff  and  investigators  on  criminal 
prosecution- -UCMJ/ Federal /St ate . 

PP-2  Prosecutes  in  criminal  judicial/administrative  tribunals. 

PP-3  Defends  military  personnel  in  criminal  judicial/administra¬ 
tive  tribunals. 

PP-4  (Blank  insert) 

PP-5  Represents  Government  before  military  appellate  tribunals. 

PP-6  Represents  military  personnel  before  military  appellate 
tribunals . 

PP-7  Presides  over  courts-martial/magistrate  proceedings. 

PP-8  Supervises  administration  of  judicial  matters. 

PP-9  Adjudicates  appellate  issues. 

PP-10  Counsels  command  and  staff  on  civil/administrative  law 
(basic). 

PP-11  Represents  Government  at  administrative  hearings. 

PP-12  Represents  Government  before  Federal  courts. 

PP* 13  Counsels  on  international  law/law  of  war  policy  and  procedure 
PP-14  Processes  and  adjudicates  claims  involving  U.S.  Army. 

PP-15  Advises  and  assists  individuals  in  personal  and  legal  matters. 
PP-16  Counsels  on  procurement/fiscal  law  policy  and  procedure. 

PP-17  Counsels  on  civilian  personnel/labor  law  policy  and  procedure 
PP-18  Counsels  on  patent  law  policy  and  procedure. 

PP-19  Counsels  on  environmental  law  policy  and  procedure. 

PP-20  Counsels  on  criminal  law  policy  and  procedure. 

PP-21  Counsels  on  administrative  law  policy  and  procedure. 

PP-22  Serves  as  Staff  Judge  Advocate. 

Note:  Discussion  and  list  of  skills  for  each  duty  module  follows, 
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ARMY  OFFICER  DUTY  MODULE 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION.  To  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the  Army 
Officer  Duty  Module  concept,  the  following  information  has  been  extracted 
from  the  Army  Officer  Duty  Module  Manual,  American  Institute  for  Research 
in  che  Behavioral  Sciences,  dated  October  1975. 

1.  The  U.S.  Army  has  developed  an  experi¬ 
mental  system  to  improve  conmunication 
among  personnel  resource  planners,  personnel 
assignment  officers  and  manning  table  designers, 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a 

cortmon  data  bank  of  information  on  officer  jobs. 

This  new  system  has  modular  work  activity 
descriptions  that  are  based  upon  clusters 
1  of  tasks.  These  task  clusters  have  been 
given  the  name  "Duty  Modules".  While  the 
concept  is  adaptable  to  other  large  organizations 
and  to  jobs  held  by  civilian  and  enlisted 
personnel  as  well  as  officers,  development  of 
the  system  to  date  has  been  directed  toward 
support  of  the  Army's  officer  corps  generally, 
and  particularly,  the  Officer  Personnel 
Management  System  (OPMS). 

2.  A  Duty  Module,  as  the  term  is  used  herein, 

.  is  a  codifiable  cluster  of  related  tasks  that 

tend  to  go  together,  occupationally  and 
organizationally,  in  meaningful  ways.  In 
terms  of  relative  size,  a  Duty  Module  is 
thought  of  as  being  smaller  than  an  MOS  and 
larger  than  a  single  task  statement.  To  be 
useful  in  personnel  management,  each  task 
cluster,  or  Duty  Module,  must  be  a  coherent, 
distinctive  and  relatively  self-contained 
segment  of  a  significant  work  activity.  By 
and  large,  each  Duty  Module  should  be  applicable 
to  a  number  of  different  duty  positions  and  a 
wide  variety  of  personnel.  Properly  composed 
and  standardized  Duty  Modules  become  usable  as 
"plug-in"  units,  like  building  blocks,  for 
describing  job  requirements  of  manning  table 
positions  and  qualifications  and  capabilities 
of  personnel  in  a  common  language.  To  a 
far  greater  degree  than  either  officer  MOS  or 
single  task  statements.  Duty  Modules  also  show 
the  full  interrelationship  among  jobs,  including 
both  the  similarities  and  the  differences. 
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pp-1 


Advises  Command/Staff  and  Investigators  on  Criminal 
Prosecution- -UCMJ/ Federal/ State 


1.  Monitors  criminal  investigations  to  ensure  compliance  with 
constitutional,  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements. 

2.  Advises  criminal  investigators  on  legality  of  investigative 
technique. 

3.  Orients  commanders  on  alternatives  to  courts-martial  and/or 
the  appropriate  level  of  courts -martial . 

4.  Counsels  commanders  on  advisability  of  accepting  pretrial 
agreements . 

5.  Advises  law  enforcement  officials  on  release  of  evidence. 

6.  Coordinates  with  civilian  law  enforcement  and  prosecution 
agencies. 

7.  Keeps  Staff  Judge  Advocate  informed  as  to  status  of  investi¬ 
gation  and/or  progress  of  court-martial. 

3.  Reviews  Article  15  appeals  and  advises  commanders  thereon. 


PP-2 


Prosecutes  in  Criminal  Judicial/Administrative  Tribunals 


1.  Advises  commanders  on  institution  of  court-martial  proceed¬ 
ings  including  appropriate  level  of  court-martial. 

2.  Prepares  pleadings  and  allied  paper  work. 

3.  Prepares  and  presents  government's  case  at  Article  32 
investigation. 

4.  Secures  the  presence  at  trial  of  witnesses,  civilian  and 
military,  local  and  distant. 

5.  Advises  commander  on  advisability  of  accepting  a  pretrial 
agreement . 

6.  Prepares  written  documents  for  use  at  trial,  including 
stipulations,  motions,  etc. 

7.  Represents  the  interest  of  the  government  in  a  court-martial 
proceeding. 

8.  Supervises  preparation  of  records  of  trial  and  ensures 
their  accuracy. 

9.  Coordinates  with  civilian  law  enforcement  and  prosecution 
agencies. 

10.  Interviews  witnesses  and  prepares  them  to  testify  in 
courts-martial. 
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Defends  Military  Personnel  Before  Criminal 
Judicial/Administrative  Tribunals 

1.  Advises  servicemen  on  their  rights  and  alternatives  with 
regard  to  nonjudicial  punishment,  courts-martial,  and  adverse 
administrative  actions. 

2.  Utilizes  all  legitimate  means  of  discovery,,  including 
effective  representation  at  Article  32  investigations. 

3.  Prepares  pretrial  agreements  and  otherwise  negotiates 
with  command  for  favorable  disposition  of  case. 

4.  Represents  accused  before  commander  and  military  judge 
with  respect  to  pretrial  matters.. 

5.  Represents  accused  before  military  magistrate  with  respect 
to  pretrial  confinement. 

6.  Advises  client  of  his  post-trial  and  appellate  rights  and 
takes  appropriate  steps  to  protect  those  rights. 

7.  Reviews  record  of  trial  for  accuracy  and  prepares  objec¬ 
tions,  if  necessary. 

8.  Reviews  post- trial  review  and  prepares  rebuttal,  where 
appropriate. 

9.  Ensures  clierit  prepares  requests  for  appellate  representa¬ 
tion  if  he  so  desires. 


PP-5 


Represents  Government  Before  Appellate 
Military  Tribunals 


1.  Prepares  and/or  responds  to  petitions  for  extraordinary 
relief,  on  behalf  of  government. 

2.  Responds  to  inquiries  from  the  field  JAG  offices. 

3.  Analyzes  records  of  trial  and  develops  government  position 
with  respect  to  legal  issues  raised  therein. 

4.  Prepares  oral  arguments  on  behalf  of  government  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Army  Court  of  Military  Review  (ACMR)  and  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  (COMA). 

5.  Prepares  appellate  written  briefs  on  behalf  of  government 
for  submission  to  COMA  and  the  ACMR,  including  motions  for  re¬ 
considerations  and  other  miscellaneous  motions. 

6.  Prepares  legal  memoranda  for  government  appellate  branch 
and  division  chiefs. 
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Represents  Military  Personnel  Before 
Appellate  Military  Tribunals 

1.  Analyzes  records  of  trial  and  develops  legal  issues  on  be¬ 
half  of  servicemen  appellants. 

2.  Prepares  petitions  for  extraordinary  relief  as  needed. 

3.  Responds  to  appellate  inquiries  from  servicemen  and  defense 
counsels. 

4.  Prepares  and  presents  cral  arguments  on  behalf  of  service¬ 
men  to  the  Army  Court  of  Military  Review  (ACMR)  and  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  (COMA.). 

5. '  Prepares  appellate  written  briefs  on  behalf  of  servicemen 
for  submission  to  COMA  and  the  ACMR,  including  motions  for  re¬ 
considerations  and  other  miscellaneous  motions. 

6.  Prepares  legal  memoranda  for  Defense  Appellate  Branch  and 
Division  chiefs. 

•o 
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PP-7 


Presides  as  Military  Judge  Over 
Court-Martial/Magistrate  Proceedings 

1.  Supervises  and  manages  trial  counsel  who  appear  before 
him. 

2.  Conducts  pretrial  hearings  and  resolves  motions  raised 
therein. 

3.  Conducts  the  arraignment  proceeding. 

4.  Presides  over  open  sessions  of  court  in  jury  trials  and 
instructs  the  jury  as  to  the  appropriate  law  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  it. 

5.  Presides  over  the  court  in  judge  alone  trials  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  if  convicted, 
determines  the  appropriate  sentence. 

6.  Resolves  all  legal  issues  arising  during  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

7.  Reviews  records  of  trial  for  accuracy  and  completeness, 
and  authenticates  those  records  properly  prepared. 
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Supervises  the  Administration'of  Judicial  Matters 

1.  Organizes  the  docketing  of  courts -martial  cases. 

2.  Administers  the  issuance  of  search  warrants. 

3.  Renders  reports  to  the  trial  judiciary,  as  necessary. 

4.  Supervises  legal  clerks,  court  reporters,  and  civilian  employees. 

5.  Acts  as  military  magistrate  with  respect  to  pretrial  confinement. 


PP-9 


Adjudicates  Appellate  Issues 


1.  Reads  and  analyzes  the  records  of  trial  of  servicemen  con¬ 
victed  by  court-martial. 

2.  Develops  and  analyzes  legal  issues  arising  from 
courts-martial. 

3.  Decides  legal  issues  raised  in  courts-martial  and  renders 
clear  and  concise  legal  opinions  with  respect  to  those  decisions. 

4.  Conducts  appellate  oral  argument  session. 

5.  Supervises  and  manages  research  assistants. 

6.  Dockets  cases  for  disposition  and  for  oral  argument. 

7.  Administers  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
practice. 

8.  Works  towards  consensus  with  fellow  judges  on  legal  and 
*  factual  issues. 

9.  Contributes  to  professional  legal  education  by  writing 
articles  on  relevant  legal  issues. 
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Counsels  Command/Scaff  on 
Civil/Administrative  Law 


1.  Analyzes  and  provides  legal  opinions  with  regard  to 
military  personnel  matters,  including  military  status,  pay, 
allowances,  promotions,  reductions,  separations,  appeals  to 
administrative  boards,  and  complaints  under  Article  138,  UCMJ. 

2.  Provides  legal  advice  regarding  nonappropriated  funds, 
donations,  use  and  disposal  of  government  property,  military 
installations,  military  support  to  civilian  authorities, 
disaster  relief,  civilian  defense,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  the  Privacy  Act. 

3.  Advises  with  respect  to  legal  issues  arising  from  the 
Civilian  Personnel  System  and  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual. 

4.  Advises  on  the  regulatory  requirements  involving  line  of 
duty  investigations  and  reports  of  survey. 

5.  Counsels  the  commander  and  staff  with  regard  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  and  conflicts  of  interest  pertinent  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Army  personnel. 

6.  Advises  the  commander  and  staff  with  respect  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Army  Equal  Opportunity  and  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Programs. 
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Represents  Government  at 
Administrative  Hearings 


1.  Determines  the  appropriate  statutory  or  regulatory  provi¬ 
sions  governing  the  hearing. 

2.  Prepares  the  government's  position,  collects  the  eviden¬ 
tiary  materials,  and  interviews  prospective  witnesses  prior 
to  the  hearing. 

3.  Introduces  evidence,  conducts  examinations  of  witnesses, 
and  argues  the  government's  position  during  the  hearing. 

4.  Evaluates  the  desirability  of  appealing  adverse  decisions 
from  the  board,  and  when  necessary,  prepares  appellate  brief. 

5. '  Briefs  and  advises  superior  and  others  regarding  findings 
of  the  board. 

6.  Prepares  recommendations,  when  appropriate,  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  policy  based  on  adverse  ruling  of  board. 
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Represents  Government  Before 
Federal  Courts 


1.  Litigates  cases  involving  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
the  Federal  court  system. 

2.  Prepares  litigation  reports. 

3.  Prepares  pleadings  before  the  Federal  courts. 

4.  Responds  to  discovery  requests  and  develops  the  govern¬ 
ment's  case  through  effective  discovery  means. 

5.  Collects  evidence  in  support  of  the  government's  case 
and  prepares  the  evidence  for  admission  before  the  court. 

6.  Prepares  affidavits. 

7.  Removes  civil  actions  and  criminal  prosecutions  from  state 
to  Federal  courts. 

8.  Identifies  cases  for  administrative  settlement  as  opposed 
to  litigation. 

9.  Evaluates  the  desirability  of  appealing  adverse  decisions 
from  a  lower  Federal  court. 

10.  Presents  legal  arguments  on  any  matter  at  the  direction  of 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
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Counsels  on  International  Law/Law  of  War 


1.  Advises  concerning  international  legal  implications  of 
command  action,  treaty  rights  and  obligations. 

2.  Advises  commander  with  respect  to  status  of  forces  arrange¬ 
ments  . 

3.  Maintains  liaison  with  foreign  judicial  authorities. 

4.  Advises  commander  concerning  obligations  to  protect 
interests  of  U.S.  personnel  and  dependents  subject  to  foreign 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction. 

5.  Monitors  and  reports  on  all  foreign  criminal  cases  invol¬ 
ving  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  force  and  their 
dependents,  and  acts  as  trial  observer  and  prison  visitor. 

6.  Gives  legal  assistance  in  matters  involving  international 
law,  foreign  law,  and  conflicts  of  law. 

7.  Advises  the  commander  on  the  law  of  war  as  it  pertains  to 
military  operations  including  the  use  of  force,  operations  plans, 
and  rules  of  engagement. 

8.  Advises  commanders  concerning  the  international  law  affect¬ 
ing  the  commission  of  war  crimes,  the  United  States  policy  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals,  and  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedures  in  investigating,  charging,  and  prosecuting  war  crimes. 

9.  Acts  as  war  crimes  investigator,  or  as  prosecutor  or  defense 
counsel  in  war  crimes  trials.* 

10.  Advises  commander  on  the  legal  rules  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  occupied  territory. 

11.  Issues  guidance  and  monitors  law  of  war  training  within  the 
command,  and  gives  training  as  required. 

12.  Advises  commander  concerning  the  background  and  rules  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct,  how  they  relate  to  thelaw  of  war,  and  how  they 
should  be  integrated  into  law  of  war  training. 
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Processes  and  Adjudicates  Claims 
Involving  the  Army 


1.  Evaluates  all  claims  against  and  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
applying  pertinent  statutes,  directives,  regulations  and  case 
law. 

2.  Processes  claims  arising  from  the  following: 

a.  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

b.  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act. 

c.  Foreign  claims. 

d.  Military  and  National  Guard  Claims  Act. 

e.  Non-Scope  Claims  Act. 

f.  Article  139,  UCMJ. 

g.  Affirmative  claims  for  the  government  under  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act  and  Medical  Case  Recovery  Act. 

3.  Investigates,  coordinates,  and  reports  claims  matters  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations. 

4.  Prepares  claims  memoranda  on  claims  forwarded  for  final  dis 
position. 

5.  Prepares  files  for  centralized  third-party  recovery  action. 
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PP-15 


Advises/Assists  Individuals  in  Personal  Civil  Legal  Matters 


1.  Advises  eligible  clients  of  the  military  community  on  diverse  fields  of 
noncriminal  law,  including  domestic  relations ,  consuner  rights,  property, 
contracts,  and'  tax  and  estate  planning  laws. 

2.  Manages  the  personnel  and  equipment,  to  include  law  libraries  of  the 
Legal  Assistance  Office. 

3.  Extracts  and  applies  relevant  legal  and  factual  information  from  avail¬ 
able  sources  through  research,  coordination,  and  interviews. 

4.  Utilizes  effective  counseling  and  negotiating  techniques  to  solve  the 
client's  legal  problems. 

5.  Drafts  understandable,  legally  correct  documents,  to  include  wills, 
powers  of  attorney,  contracts,  and  other  legal  instruments  on  behalf  of 
clients. 

6.  Advises  clients  with  respect  to  the  extralegal  social  services  that 
compliment  Army  legal  assistance  functions. 

7.  In-court  representation  of  clients  in  expanded  Legal  Assistance  Program. 


P-16 


COUNSELS  ON  PROCUREMENT  LAW 


1.  Advises  on  preparation,  drafting,  review  and  award  of 
contracts,  to  include  review  and  advice  concerning  bid  pro¬ 
tests  and  mistakes. 

2.  Advises  on  contract  financing. 

3.  Advises  on  problems  arid  disputes  arising  from  contract 
performance. 

4.  Advises  on  preparation  of  reports  concerning  appeals  of 
contracting  officer's  final  decision  to  the  ASBCA;  prepares 
pleadings  and  reports  for  litigation  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
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Counsels  on  Civilian  Personnel/Labor  Law 


1.  Advises  civilian  personnel  officers  and  other  management 
representatives  on  all  legal  aspects  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Program. 

2.  Represents  management  at  third-party  hearings  on  labor 
relation  matters. 

3.  Advises  command  on  procedural  and  substantive  legal  re¬ 
quirements  for  routine  personnel  actions  such  as  hiring,  pro¬ 
moting,  disciplining,  evaluating,  and  removing  civilian  Federal 
employees. 

4.  Advises  on  proper  implementation  of  reduction  in  force  and 
proper  processing  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  complaints. 

5.  Counsels  on  management  obligations  to  investigate  and 
present  evidence  at  unfair  labor  practice  hearings,  arbitra¬ 
tion  hearings  for  grievances,  and  agency  hearings  for  EEO 
and  adverse  action  appeals. 

6.  Researches  and  applies  applicable  laws  and  regulations  to 
legal  aspects  of  collective  bargaining  obligations,  including 
impasse  procedures. 

7.  Advises  on  legal  aspects  of  organizational  and  representa¬ 
tional  activities  of  labor  groups. 

8.  Advises  contracting  officers  on  labor  laws  applicable  to 
government  contract  work. 

9.  Coordinates  with  appropriate  Department  of  Army,  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Civil  Service  representatives  in  resolving  locai 
labor  problems. 


Counsels  on  Intellectual  Property 
Law  Policy  and  Procedure 


1.  Advises  staff  personnel,  including  procurement  officials, 
on  intellectual  property  matters  involving  patents,  technical 
data,  copyrights,  trademarks,  ttade-secrets,  computer  software, 
invention  secrecy,  and  employee  rights  determinations. 

2.  Performs  patent  searches  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  patent 
and  trademark  applications. 

3.  Investigates  administrative  and  judicial  claims  of  patent 
infringement  or  violation  of  other  intellectual  property  rights, 
performing  extent -of-use  investigations  and  validity  searches. 

4.  Facilitates  technology  transfer  for  government -owhed  in¬ 
tellectual  property  by  negotiation  with  and  preparation  of  sale 
or  licensing  agreements  with  domestic  and  foreign  producers  and 
foreign  governments. 


Counsels  on  Environmental  Law 
Policy  and  Procedure 


1.  Advises  on  the  impact  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  upon  military  activities. 

2.  Advises  commanders  as  to  their  role  in  the  environmental 
consideration  process. 

3.  Identifies  the  requirements  for  the  preparation  of  environ¬ 
mental  impact  statements. 

4.,  Advises  the  command  on  the  Federal  statutory  and  administra 
tive  plans  for  the  abatement  of  pollution  and  the  effect  of 
such  plans  on  military  installations. 

5.  Advises  commanders  of  the  effect  of  conservation,  historic 
preservation,  and  other  environmental  management  and  control 
laws  on  military  operations. 


PP-20 


Counsels  on  Criminal  Law 
Policy  and  Procedure 


1.  Briefs  and  advises  superior  and  others  concerning  criminal 
law  matters  within  the  command. 

2.  Interprets  and  implements  higher  policy  guidance  pertaining 
to  criminal  law. 

3.  Issues  technical  guidance  to  subordinate  personnel  and 
commands  on  criminal  law. 

4.  Prepares  correspondence,  reports  and  studies,  including 
policy  recommendations  on  criminal  law. 

5.  Ensures  that  subordinate  personnel  and  commands  receive 
latest  developments  in  the  area  of  criminal  law. 

6.  Monitors  performance  of  command  in  the  criminal  law  area 
and  takes  action  to  deal  with  problems. 

7.  Establishes  and  monitors  procedures  to  report  criminal  law 
data. 
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Counsels  on  Administrative  Law 
Policy  and  Procedures 

1.  Briefs  and  advises  superior  and  others  concerning  administra¬ 
tive  law  matters  within  the  command. 

2.  Interprets  and  implements  higher  policy  guidance  pertaining 
to  administrative  law. 

3.  Issues  technical  guidance  to  subordinate  personnel  and 
commands  on  administrative  law. 

4.  Prepares  correspondence,  reports,  and  studies,  including 
policy  recommendations  on  administrative  law. 

5.  Ensures  that  subordinate  personnel  and  commands  receive 
latest  developments  in  the  area  of  administrative  law. 

6.  Monitors  performance  of  command  in  the  administrative  law 
area  and  takes  action  to  deal  with  problems. 
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Serves  as  Staff  -Judge  Advocate 


1.  Administers  military  justice  and  provides  other  relevant  legal 
advice  and  services  within  the  cormand. 

2.  Organizes  and  manages  the  judge  advocate  section  to  accomplish 
the  legal  mission. 

3.  Provides  legal  advice  to  the  commander,  staff,  and  subordinate 
comnanders  on  all  matters  involving  military  law,  domestic  law,  foreign 
law,  status  of,  forces  agreements,  and  international  law. 

4.  Examines  and  recommends  to  the  convening  authority  appropriate 
action  on  charges  before  they  are  referred  for  trial,  reviews  records 
of  trial,  and  recommends  to  the  convening  authority  the  action  that 
should  be  taken. 


5.  Reviews  records  of  trial  for  legal  sufficiency,  initiates  appropriate 
corrective  action,  when  necessary,  and  acts  as  custodian  of  special  and 
summary  courts-martial  trial  records. 

6.  Prepares  and  processes  correspondence  concerned  with  the  imposition 
of  nonjudicial  punishment  under  Article  15,  UCMJ,  when  required;  in 
appropriate  cases,  reviews  appeals  from  punishment  imposed  under  Arti¬ 
cle  15,  UCMJ,  and  makes  recoirmendations  to  the  commander. 


7.-  Recomnends  policy  relating  to  pretrial  and  post-trial  confinement. 
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8.  Recomnends  policies  relating  to  liaison  with  civil  law  enforcement 
and  civil  judicial  agencies. 

9.  Reviews  reports  of  Investigating  officers  and  boards  of  officers  to 
determine  legal  sufficiency  and  makes  appropriate  recomnendations  to  the 
commander. 

10.  Supervises  military  justice  and  other  legal  training  In  the  command. 

11.  Supervises  legal  assistance  and  advice  to  military  personnel,  their 
dependents,  and  other  authorized  persons. 

12.  Supervises  and  administers  all  matters  pertaining  to  claims  and 
recommends  actions  to  bq  taken,  including  certification  for  payment. 

If  appropriate. 
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PP-22  (Continued) 

13.  Furnishes  legal  advice  to  the  command  and  to  individuals  as  required 
on  military  personnel  matters,  including  military  status,  pay,  promotions, 
reductions,  separations,  authorized  activities,  appeals  to  administrative 
boards,  and  complaints  under  Article  138,  UCMJ.  . 

14.  Provides  legal  advice  concerning  nonappropriated  funds,  donations, 
use  and  disposal  of  government  property,  military  installations,  military 
support  to  civilian  authorities,  disaster  relief,  civil  defense,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the  Privacy  Act. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 

APPENDIX  1 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TO  ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TABLE  5 
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ARI  MODULES 


TITLE 


Exercises  military  Command  authority 

Supervises  a  staff  section,  detachment 
or  office 

Directs,  coordinates  and  supervises  a 
staff 

Performs  personnel  management  staff 
functions 

Performs  officer  personnel  management 
at  departmental  level 

Trains  troops  and/or  civilian  employees 
in  units  and  activities 

Performs  program  and  budget  staff 
functions 

Prepares  and  conducts  formal  instruction 
in  a  school 

Prepares  doctrinal  or  formal  instruction¬ 
al  publications 

Provides  personnel  assistance  to  general 
officers' 

Provides  advice  and  assistance  for  Army 
reserve  components 


All  l)i_  ./  fvi oduf£  i*u« ■  oy  .-orm  (iievi'j/-. 

f'^c-  tober  1975 


Identification  No. 
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SuD«rvi 


AIR  Duty  Module  Survey  Form  iR«i974i 
Diilr:  October  1975  Code: 


DUTY  MODULE  O-A-5 

Supervises  a  staff  section,  detachment,  or  office 


Identification  No. 


f*>)  I4t  (31 


(  C035 


Gather,  interpret  and  apply  pertinent  directives  and 
information. 

Organize  personnel  and  other  resources  into  functional 
elements  to  accomplish  mission. 

Prescribe  standing  operating  procedures  for  internal 
functioning. 

Schedule  and  allocate  work,  assign  priorities,  issue 
guidance. 

Monitor,  review  and  evaluate  work. 

Operate  a  system  for  filing,  retrieval,  display  and  report¬ 
ing  of  information. 

Provide  for  office  services  and  clerical  supports 

Monitor  safeguarding  classified  information  and  other 
tspec;s  of  internal  security. 

Motivate,  evaluate,  and  counsel  subordinates. 


Oo  mo 


Identification  No. 


Ai:(  D..ry  Module  5u(/e>  rorm  ir*vu,;..i 

October  1975  Code: 


DU' V  MODULI  O-A-8 

1.  rects,  coordinates  and  supervises  a  staff 


0034  Issue  guidance  for  establishment  and  operation  of  head¬ 
quarters  command-post,  and  Tactical  Operations  Center. 

0055  Formulate  policies  and  SOP  for  staff  operation. 

0056  Transmit  and  interpret  command  guidance  to  staff. 

005/  Assign  and  coordinate  work  of  staff  by  issuing  instructions 
to  principal  staff  officers  and  monitoring  results. 

0953  Review  studies,  plans,  orders,  reports  and  correspondence 
;  prepared  by  staff  and  approve  or  disapprove  or  refer  to 
i  commander  with  recommendation. 

j 

0059  Arrange  an;  control  liaison  with  other  headquarters. 

0060  Conduct  specialized  staff  training  and  professional 
development. 

0061  Monitor  performance  of  command  and  take  action  to  deal 
with  problems. 

005.?  Inform  ar.d  advise  commander  in  matters  of  concern  to  him. 

00.3  Conduct  staff  conferences. 

0J54  Represent  commander  and  act  for  him  in  his  absence.' 

0065  Arrange  for  reception  of  visitors. 
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AIR  Duty  Module  Survey  Form  (Hornet 
0>'c  October  1975  Code: 


DUTY  KODUEL  O-B-2 

performs  personnel  management  staff  functions 


!dentif»cat»cn  No. 


Oo  »nd 


AIR  Duty  Module  Survey  Form  iflrv)9?«> 
Dair:  October  1975 


Ment-fication  No 


DUTY  MODULE  0-8- 4 

Perforrs  officer  personnel  management  functions  at 
department  level 


0139  Brief  and  advise  superior  and  others  concerning  management 
of  officer  personnel  within  career  branch  or  group. 

0140  Interpret  and  implement  higher  policy  guidance  pertaining 
to  officer  personnel  management,  including  assignments, 
personnel  actions,  professional  development,  and 
specialization. 

0141  Recommend  or  concur,  in  individual  officer  assignments  on 
basis  of  policy  and  review  of  officer's  record  and  prefer¬ 
ences  in  comparison  to  job  requirements. 

0142  Prepare  nominative,  eligibility  or  other  special  lists 
for  consideration  by  selection  boards. 

0143  Recommend,  concur  in  or  process  requests  for  retirement, 

resignation,  relief  from  active  duty,  inter-branch  or  inter¬ 
service  transfer,  compassionate  reassignment,  special 
schooling.  Regular  Army  status,  continuation  on  active  duty 
of  a  physically  disabled  officer,  continuation  on  flight 
status,  reclassification  of  an  officer  who  has  become  dis¬ 
qualified  for  a  particular  M0S  or  branch  of  service,  as 
well  as  assignment  instructions,  promotions,  flagging 
action-.,  involuntary  separations  from  active  duty,  and 
casualty  reporting. 

0144  Counsel  officers  and  provide  information  concerning  assign¬ 
ment,  professional  development  or  personnel  actipns  by 
correspondence,  telephone  or  personal  contact  during  visits. 

0145  Prepare  correspondence,  reports,  personnel  estimates  and 
studies  including  policy  recommendations  on  officer  per¬ 
sonnel  management  matters. 
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Air!  Dufy  Module  Survey  Form  <n*vig?4) 
Da!e  October  1975 


Idrn1i(<  J’.ion  No 


DUTY  MODULE  O-E-l 

Trains  troops  and/or  civilian  employees  in  units  and  activities 


Prepare  training  schedules  in  accordance  with  training 
piograms  and  directives. 

Prepare  lesson  plans  for  training. 

Arrange  for  training  areas,  training  materials  and  aids. 
Teach  formal  classes  by  lecture. 

Conduct  group  instruction. 

Conduct  demonstrations. 

Conduct  individual  on-the-job  training. 

Conduct  practical  applicatory  team  training. 

Manage  range  firing. 

Conduct  physical  training. 

Conduct  unit  operational  training  exercises. 

Monitor  and  inspect  training. 

Test  and  evaluate  training  status  and  proficiency. 

Post  training  records,  training  publications,  and  submit 
training  reports. 
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AIR  i)uty  Mod  do  Survey  Horm  inevt074> 

.•>««  Cctobor  1975  code: 


DUTY  IODULE  O-N-3 

Prepared  doctrinal  or  formal  instructional  publications 


Identifier!  on  Mo 


Conduct  preparatory  research  in  assigned  subject  area. 

Renew  pertinent  reports  and  field  evidence. 

Develop,  coordinate  and  publish  doctrinal  or  instructional 
material,  or  modifications  thereof. 

Edit  for  publication,  material  prepared  by  others. 

Review  documents,  programs,  and  publications  prepared  by 
others  for  consonance  with  current  policy  and  doctrine. 

Evaluate  responses  from  individuals  and  groups  elicited  by 
material  published,  and  prepare  replies. 

Prepare  studies,  correspondence  and  reports  associated 
with  |  rojects. 

Prepare  and  present  briefings  on  projects. 

Analyze  proposed  new  or  modified  equipment  testing 
directives  to  determine  appropriateness  and  realism. 

Prepare  recommendations  for  limitations  and  capabilities 
of  new  or  modified  equipment. 
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Advise  superior  and  others  on  program  and  budget  matters. 

Interpret,  coordinate  and  disseminate  program  and  budget 
guidance  from  higher  headquarters. 

Develop  plans,  policies  and  procedures  to  execute  command 
budget  activities,  including  break-out  of.  funds. 

Prepare  directives  for  development  and  preparation  of  com¬ 
mand  operating  program  and. budget  and  concomitant  budget 
execution  review. 

Reco:>r.er.d  program  and  budget  priorities. 

tru/ide  authority  r*  *  u'-e  ”,c'  distribution  of  funds  in 
execution  of  boiget  witnin  prescribed  constraints. 

Develop  nethodols  for  preparation  of  budget  statistics. 

Design  procedures  and  factors  for  preparation  of  cost 
analysis  e.rd  co;t  estimates  within  command. 

Analyze  program  and  budget  performance  to  focus  on  rates  of 
obligations  and  expenditures,  impact,  and  trends. 

kocccr.;cnd  tund  ^distribution  to  priority  activities  after 
budget  reviews  to  achieve  optimum  fund  utilization. 

Prepare  budget*  y  impact  statements  for  submissions  to 
higher  headquarters. 

Conduct  special  studies  as  a  basis  for  planning, programming 
anJ  bodictary  decisions. 

F repare  aei  present  briefings  concerning  program  and  budget 
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Identified?  or  No 


y  Mcil'il®  S'i  vey  f  o'.'n  :«.•* Hr/il 
.Leber  1  '75  c«xi* 
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*dvic«:  af.d  assistance  for  Army  reserve  components 


Represent  and  advise  superior  and  others  on  A my  National 
Guard  cr  U.S.  Amy  Reserve  natters. 

Interpret  and  implement  policy  guidance  concerning  Amy 
reset  »;•  corponent  activities. 

Advise  cc-'-ardtr  of  reserve  component  units  on  training, 

«:d.  inistreticr.,  operations,  logistics.,  planning  personnel 
■  arvejement;  intelligence,  commuri  cat  ions  and  ceremonies. 

mist  in  p  1  ’tr i ;ig  end  preparation  of  Army  reserve  component 
units  f-.r  ;  vt>i  i  i .ion. 

os  Ji  .’te  ;  i  t  •:  '  •  *  and  supported  units  con- 

(  er..i:.  j  A..  rt:»cr;t  cc  yunoit  activities. 

irovice  periodic  icoorts  and  records  on  training  and 
re.i.iine.s  s;.-  .us  of  reserve  units. 

Accc'y  r.y  /  y  reserve  component  unit  commander  and  staff 
or  ins  pec  t  -wn  and  assist  in  dealing  witli  remedial  actions 
for  problems  surfaced. 

n  Jir.at'  activities  of  subordinate  advisory  personnel. 
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TABLE  6 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE 


55A 


GRADE 

TITLE 

MODULE 

03 

Judge  Advocate  Officer 

PP-1, 2,3,10,11, 14,15;  E-l 

Resource  Management 

E-2;  H-7 

04 

Post/Ccromand  Judpe  Advocate 

PP-22;  A- 5;  E-l;  i-1 

Deputy  Staff  Judge  Advocate 

PP-1, 10, 14, 15,20, 21;  A-5; 
E-l 

05 

Staff  Judge  Advocate/Division  Installation 

PP-22;  A-8;  E-l;  i-1 

Asst  Ch,  PPTO  Div,  CTJAG 

B-4 

Director,  DDL  Div,  TJASSA 

A-5;  N-3 

Deputy  Staff  Judge  Advocate  -  Corps/ 

MA'COM/ Ins  ta  1 1  a  t  ion 

PP-1, 10, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21; 
A-5;  E-l 

Asst.  Exec.,  TJAG 

W-l 

06 

Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Corps /MACOM/Ma jor 
Installation 

PP-22;  A-8;  E-l;  B-2;  i-1 

Conmandant/Geputy  Commandant  -  TJAGSA 

N-1,3;  E-1  A-8;  i-1;  A-3 

Exec .  OTJAG 

A-8;  B-4;  i-1 

Ch,  PPTO  Div,  CTJAG 

A-8;  B-4 

Director,  Reserve  Affairs 

A-8;  E-l;  i-1;  B-4;  W-7 

07 

USAREUR  Judge  Advocate 

PP— 22;  A-8;  B-4;  i-1;  E-l 

00 

ATJAG 

PP-22;  A-8;  B-4 

TJAG 

PP-22;  A-8;  B-4 

T-l-83 

Table  6 

CRIMINAL  LAW 


55B 


GRADE  TITLE 


Appellate  Advocate 
Criminal  Law  Specialist 
Instructor 

Ch.,  Criminal  Law  Branch 
Senior  Instructor 
Criminal  Law  Specialist 
Military  Judge 

Ch.,  Criminal  Law  Branch,  MACOM/OTJAG 
Ch.,  Criminal  Law  Div;  TJACSA 
Military  Jud'je 

Ch,  Criminal  Law  Div;  OTJAG 
Military  Judge 
Ch.,  Trial  Judiciary 
Appellate  Judge 

Ch.,  Government  Appellate  Div.  USA 
Judiciary 

Ch.,  Defense  Appellate  Div;  USA 
Judiciary 


MODULE 


PP-5,6 

PP-20 

PP-20; 

N-1,3 

PP-1, 

20;  A- 

N-1,3; 

A- 5; 

PP-20 

PP-7, 

8 

PP-20; 

A- 5 

PP-20; 

N-1,3 

PP-7, 8 

;  A- 5 

PP-20; 

A- 8 

PP-7, 8 

;  A- 5 

PP-7, 8 

;  A-8 

PP-9 

PP-5; 

A-8 

PP-6; 

A-8 

AT JAG,  Mil.  Law 
Ch.,  USA  Judiciary 


PP-13,  15,  20,  21 
PFt5,6,7,8}  A* 8 


C IVI L/ADM IX  ISTRATIVE  LAiv 
55C  ■ 


GRADE 


TITLE 


03 


04 


05 


Administrative  Law  Specialist 
Litigation  Specialist 
Instructor 

Environmental  Law  Specialist 

International  Law  Specialist 

Procurement  Legal  Advisor 

Labor  Law  Specialist 

Patent  Law  Specialist 

Administrative  Law  Counsel 

Ch.,  Administrative  La w  Br 

Senior  Instructor 

Ch.,  Litigation  Br 

Administrative  Law  Counsel 

Ch. ,  Claims  Branch 

Ch. ,  Legal  Assistance  Branch 

Ch.,  Administrative  Law  Br.  C1TJAG, 

Ch. ,  Administrative  Law  Div;  Ch. ,  IA 
Div;  Ch. ,  Procurement  Law  Div,  TJAGSA 

Ch.,  Admin.  Lai/  Div.,  MACCM 

Admin.  Law  Counsel 

Administrative  Judge-Procurement  , 

Ch.,,  International  Law  Br. ,  OTJAG 

Ch.,  Claims  Branch,  USA  Claims  Service 

Ch.,  Legal  Assistance  Branch 

Ch.,  Litigation  Br.  OTJAG 

Sr.  Instructor,  USACGSC 


_ MODULE 

PP-21 
PP-12 

N-l,  3;  PP-21 
PP-19 
PP-13 

PP-11,  12,  16 
PP-17 
PP-18 
PP-21 

PP-17,  19,  21;  A- 5 
N-l,  3;  A- 5 
PP-11,  12,  16;  A-5 
PP-21 

PP-14;  A-5 
A-5,  PP-15 
PP-21;  A-5 
A-5;  N-l, 3:  PP-13,  16,  21 

A-5;  PP-17,  19,  21 

PP-21 
1  .  • 

PP-9,  16 

A-S;  PP-13 
A-S;  PP-14 
A-5;  PP-15 
A-5;  PP-12 

N-l,  3;  PP-15,  20,  21 


T-i-85 


CIVIL/ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
55C 


GRADE 

TITLE 

>DDULE 

06 

Ch.,  Administrative  Law  Div.  OTJAG 

A - 8 ;  PP-21 

Admin.  Law  Counsel 

PP-21 

Ch.,  Procurement  Law  Div.  OTJAG 

A-8,  PP-16 

Ch.,  International  Law  Div.  OTJAG 

A-8;  PP-13 

Ch.,  Patent  Law  Div.  OTJAG 

A-8;  PP-18 

Ch. ,  Litigation  Div.  OTJAG 

A-8;  PP-12 

Ch. ,  Legal  Assistance  Div.  OTJAG 

A-S;  PP-15 

Ch.,  Trial  Attorney,  Contract  Appeals 

Div,  USALSA 

A-8,  PP-11,  16 

Law  Professor  (AWC,  AHS,  USMA) 

N-1,3;  PP-13,  20,  21 

Ch.,  U.S.A.  Claims  Service 

*-8;  PP-14;  1-1;  B-2 

07 

ATJAG  Civil  Law 

A-8;  PP-12,  16,  17,  18,  19 

NOTES: 

ADD: 

■ 

03 

Procurement  Trial  Attorney,  Contract 

Appeals  Div,  USALSA, 

PP-11,  16 

05 

Labor  Advisor,  OTJAG 

A-5,  PP-16,  17 

05 

TM  Chief,  Contract  Appeals,  DIV,  USALSA 

A-5,  PP-11,  16 

T-l-36 
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TABLE  7 


T-l-86* 


B.  Common  and  Most  Important  Duty  Modules 


I.  CAPTAIN 


•DUTY  MODULE 

TITLE 


Train  TRP  and/or  Civ  Employees  in  U  and  ACTV 
Adv  CMD  &  STF,*  Inves  on  Criminal  Prosecution- 
UCMJ/ FED /STATE 

Prosecute  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 
Defend  Mi)  Pers  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 
Counsel  CMD  &  STF  on  Civil/Admin  Law  (Basic) 

Represent  Govt  at  Admin  Hearings 

Process  &  Adjudicates  Claims  Involving  US  Army 

Adv  &  Assists  Individuals  in  Personal  &  Legal  Matters 

2.  MAJOR 

DUTY  MODULE 

TITLE 


Supervises  a  Staff  Section,  Detachment,  or  Office 
Train  TRP  and/or  Civ  Employees  in  U  and  ACTV 
Perf  Frog  and  Budget  STF  FUNC 
Adv  CMD  &  STF,  Inves  on  Criminal  Prosecution- 
UCMJ/ FED/ STATE 

Prosecute  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 
Defend  Mil  Pers  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 
Counsel  CMD  &  STF  on  Civil/Admin  Law  (Basic) 

Represent  Govt  at  Admin  Hearings 

Processes  &  Adjudicates  Claims  Involving  US  Army 

Adv  and  Assists  Individuals  in  Personal  &  Legal  Matters 

Counsels  in  Criminal  Law  Policy  &  Procedure 

Counsels  in  Admin  Law  Policy  &  Procedure 

3.'  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 


CODE  .  TRAINING 
METHOD 

E  001  1M 
PPOOl  1M 

PP002  IP 
PP003  IP 
PP010  1M 
PP011  1M 
PP014  1M 
PP015  IP 


CODE  TRAINING 
METHOD 

A  005  '  1M 
E  001  3M 
I  001  1M 
PPOOl  3M 

PP002  3M 
PP003  3M 
PP010  3M 
PP011  3M 
PP014  3M 
PP015  3M 
PP020  3M 
PP021  3M 


DUTY  MODULE 


TITLE 

CODE 

TRAINING 

METHOD 

Directs,  Coordinates,  and  Supervises  a  Staff 

A  008 

1M 

Train  TRP  and/or  Civ  Employees  in  U  and  ACTV 

E  001 

2E 

Perf  Prog  and  Budget  STF  FUNC 

1,  001 

3M 

Adv  CMD  &  STF,  Inves  on  Criminal  Prosecution- 

PPOOl 

2M 

UCMJ/ FED/STATE 

Prosecute  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 

PP002 

2E 

Defend  Mil  Pers  in  Criminal  Judicial  &  Admin  Tribunals 

PP003 

2E 

Counsel  CMD  &  STF  on  Civil/Admin  Law  (Basic) 

PP010 

2E 

Represent  Govt  at  Admin  Hearings 

PP011 

2E 

Processes  &  Adjudicates  Claims  Involving  US  Army 

PP014 

2M 

Adv  &  Assists  individuals  in  Personal  &  Legal  Matters 

PP015 

2E 

Counsels  on  Criminal  Law  Policy  &  Procedure 

PP020 

2M 

Counsels  on  Admin  Law  Policy  4  Procedure 

PP021 

2M 

T-l-87 


4.  COLONEL 


TITLE  DUTY  NODULE 


Directs,  Coordinates,  and  Supervises  a  Staff 
Performs  Personnel  Management  Staff  Functions 
Train  TRP  and/or  Civ  Employees  in  U  and  ACTV 
Perf  Prog  and  Budget  STF  FUNC 
Adv  Off)  §  STF,  Inves  on  Criminal  Prosecution - 
Prosecute  in  Criminal  Judicial  §  Admin  Tribunals 
Defend  Mil  Pers  in  Criminal  Judicial  §  Admin  Tribunals 
Counsel  Off)  5  STF  on  Civil/Admin  Law  (Basic) 

Represent  Govt  at  Admin  Hearings 
Processes  §  Adjudicates  Claims  Involving  US  Army 
Adv  5  Assists  Individuals  in  Personal  5  Legal  Matters 
Serves  as  a  Staff  Judge  AdvO’  ate 


CODE 

TRAINING 

METHOD 

A  008 

3M 

B  002 

3E 

E  001 

3E 

I  001 

3M 

PP001 

3E 

PP002 

3E 

PP003 

3E 

PP010 

3E 

PP011 

3E 

PP014 

3E 

PP015 

3E 

PP022 

.  3M 

NOTES: 


a.  Duty  module  appears  as  common  and  most  important  only  if  it  appears  in 
40%  of  the  duty  positions  in  the  grade. 

(1)  Total  of  115  duty  positions  require  PP-22. 

(2)  Deputy  SJA  duty  positions  do  not  carry  PP-22,  but  preparatory  training 
for  06  requires  it. 

b.  There  are  no  unique  duty  modules  for  699  of  942  captain  duty  positions, 
i.e.  Basic  Course  provides  essential  training.  The  remaining  243  positions  are 
primarily  appellate  advocates  and  instructprs. 

(1)  Captains  should  receive  formal  resident  training  only  when  they  are 
about  to  assume  a  job  with  ,a  unique  duty  module. 

(2)  The  number  of  duty  positions  requiring  unique  duty  modules,  particularly 
procurement,  is  low  and  reflects  inadequate  TAADS  coding. 

c.  TJAGSA  currently  provides  all  necessary  CLE  courses  for  duty  module 
requirements . 

(1)  Exception  -  legal  assistance  CLE  primarily  derives  from  local  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  TJAGSA  course  nust  be  supplemented  by  civilian  CLE  programs. 

(2)  Exception  -  patent  law  nust  be  pursued  in  civilian  program.  Query: '  do 
we  need  military  attorney  duty  positions  in  this  specialty? 
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TABLE  8 
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Table  8 


DUTY  POSITIONS 
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R001  EXECUTIVE  OTJ/C  2  66.6 

R002  DIRECTOR  RESERVE  AFFAIRS  1  33.3 


SEVIW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
APPENDIX  1 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

table  9 


T-l-92* 


OFFICEk  SURVEY  ANALYSIS  -  JAGC 


a.  68%  return  on  400  samples 

59%  Captain 
15%  Major 
15%  Lt.  Colonel 
10%  Colonel 
1%  Other 


b.  Ceorgaphic  Location  Taking  Survey 

78%  CCNUS 
4%  Ha,  Al,  Pr,  pa 
4%  Pacific 
13%  Europe 
1%  Other 


c.  Basic  Branch 
94%  JfCC 

6%  AC,  AD,  PA,  IN,  Ml,  MP,  QM 


d.  Major  Cooaand 

12%  USARZUR 
23%  PORSOOM 
16%  TBACOC 
3%  Korea 
1%  Japan 
1%  Cam.  Gad. 
2%  HSC 
14%  MOW 
28%  Other 


e.  Type  of  Unit 

11%  Coabat 
2%  Con bat  Support 
2%  Coabat  Service  Support 
10?,  Training. 

28%  Garrison  Staff 
31%  High-level  Staff 
16%  Others 


r 

Table  9 


Lew  Specialty 

1%  Judge  Advocate 
20%  S.J.A. 

18%  Criminal  Law 
10%  Judiciary 
18%  Admin/Civil 
7%  Procurement 
2%  International  Law 
4%  Claim-s 
2%  Other 


Alternate  Law  Specialty 

8%  Judge  Advocate 
%  S.J.A. 

28%  Criminal  Law 
11%  Judiciary 
18%  Adain/Civil 
4%  Procurement 
3%  International  Law 
5%  Claims 
14%  other 


Years  of  Service 

Mean  -  9.9  years 
Median  -  8.4  years 
Mode  -  4.0  years 


Military  Education  Level 

Basic  -  53% 

Advanced  -  27% 
OGSC  -  13X 


SSC  -  7X 


Civilian  Education  Laval 

JD  -  83% 

LLM  -  12% 

Other  MA  -  4% 

SJD  .  ix 


k*  Marital  Status/Sex 

_  Married  Male 
2J  -  Married  Female 
-  Single  Male 
11  -  Single  Female 

1*  Race/Ethnic  Group 

9 4  X  -  White 
^  X  -  Black 
•7X  -  Spanish 
•41  -  Asian 
1*9X  -  Other 


K  Sourc«  of  Coonission 

6X  -  OCS 
«X  -  USMA 
56X  -  ROTC 
301  -  Direct 


2.  Component 

581  -  RA 
4 IX  -  Res. 

IX  -  ARNCUS/Ocfaer 


3*  Career  Plans 


321  -  Yes,  20 

”  fes»  20  -  26 
171  -  Yes,  26  + 

2A1  -  Yes,  but  ?? 
241  -  Unknown 
161  -  No 


4.  Rank  Expectations 


51  - 

.  Major 

201  - 

LTC 

581  - 

COL 

121  - 

CEN 

51  - 

Other 

5.  RZ  Promotions 

9  X  -  Once 
2*21  -  tv1c. 
•41  -  Three  + 


T-l-93 


LAWYER 


Question  6:  WHAT  TYPE  TNG  CARRIES  MOST  MGT  WITH  BOARDS? 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(  PCT) 

RES  MIL 

155 

57.8 

NON- RES  ,MIL 

1 

.4 

OJT 

73 

27.2 

CIV  ED 

28 

10.4 

CIV  TNG 

2 

.7  • 

OTHER 

7 

2.6 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

istion  7:  WHAT  IS 

HIGHEST  LAW 

POSITION  YOU  HAVE  HELD? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

UNASSIGNED 

1 

.4 

JA 

74 

27.6 

INSTL  SEC  CH 

72 

26.9 

DEP  SJA 

32 

11.9 

MACOM  SEC  CH 

31 

11.6 

SJA 

57 

21.3 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

1-1-96 


LAWYER 


Question  8;  WHAT  HAS 

BEEN  MOST  SATISFYING 

WORK  TO  YOU? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

PROS 

45 

16.8 

DEFENSE 

54 

20.1 

TEACH 

24 

9.0 

PLANS 

2 

.7 

RESRCH 

22 

8.2 

REP  GOV 

14 

5,2 

COUNSEL 

102 

38.1 

MISSING  CASES 

5 

1.9 

Question  9:  WHAT 

IS  YOUR  LINE  OFFICER  EXPERIENCE? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NONE 

184 

68.7 

COMPANY 

52 

19.4 

BATTALION 

17 

6.3 

DIV-MACOM 

10 

3.7 

MISSING  CASES 


5 


1.9 


lawyer 


Question  10:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  HIGHEST  STAFF  EXPECTATIONS 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

BATTALION 

13 

4.9 

BRIGADE 

32 

11.9 

DIVISION 

32 

11.9 

INSTALLATION 

168 

62.7 

MACOM 

22 

8.2 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

Question  11:  TIME  OF 

OGSC  COMPLETION: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NEVER 

216 

80.6 

BEFORE  BDE  STF 

7 

2.6 

AFTER  BDE  STF 

45 

16.8 

Question  12:  PURPOSE 

OF  OGSC  IS: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

—  •  '■  » 

-(PCT) 

UNKNOWN 

51 

19.0 

UNDSTND  CLIENT 

19 

7.1 

S JA  PREP 

35 

13.1 

SHARE  EXPRNCE 

10 

3.7 

PROMOTN  FOSTN 

43 

16.0 

BROADEN  ONE 

109 

40*7 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

LAWYER 


Question  13:  CGSC  FOR  ALL? 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(  PCT) 

RES  NEC 

90 

33.6 

RES  NON- RES  NEC 

33 

12.3 

FORM  NOT  IMP 

18 

6.7 

OK  NOW 

23 

8.6 

NOT  SURE 

67 

25.0 

NOT  REQ 

19 

7.1 

AGAINST 

5 

1.9 

missing  cases 

13 

4.9 

Question  14:  EXTENDED  OGSC? 

CATEGORY 

zm 

(PCT) 

DO  IT 

26 

9.7 

TRY  IT 

99 

36.9 

ANOTHER  LEVEL 

24 

9.0 

I  DON'T  CARE 

28 

10.4 

LUXURY 

53 

19.8 

ELITIST 

29 

10.8 

MISSING  CASES 

9 

3.4 

T-l-99 


LAWYER 


Question  15:  MINIMUM  EDUC 

LEVEL  AT  TIME  OF 

COMMISSION  SHOULD 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NONE 

27 

10.1 

HS  GRAD 

10 

3.7 

SOME  COLLEGE 

11 

4:1 

ASOC  DEG 

57 

2J.3 

BA 

162 

60.4 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

•  4 

Question  16:  WHAT  MIX  OF  EDUCATION- TRAINING 

IS  REQUIRED? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

MUCH  MORE  EDUC 

25 

9.3 

MORE  EDUC 

56 

20.9 

SAME 

125 

46.6 

MORE  TNG 

49 

18.3 

MUCH  MORE  TNG 

11 

4.1 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

Question  17:  EDUCATION  IS 

MORE  IMPORTANT  AT? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NEVER 

42 

15.7 

ALWAYS 

58 

21.6 

CPT 

38 

14.2 

MAJ 

5  8 

21.6 

LTC 

42 

15.7 

COL 

23 

8.6 

MISSING  CASES 

7 

2.6 

T-l-IOO 

lawyer 


Question  18:  GRAD 

education  is 

primarily  useful  for 

CATEGORY 

sm 

Cpct) 

NOTHIN 

7 

2.6 

CIV  JOB 

12 

4.5 

PROMOTION 

9 

3.4 

broaden 

86 

.32.1 

PRI  SPEC  KNOWLGE 

110 

41.0 

ALT  SPEC  KNOWLCE 

6 

2.2 

NEXT  MIL  JOB 

38 

14.2 

Question  19:  SHOULD  ARMY, 

provide  grad  educ? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

iPCT) 

YES,  MORE  VaLUE 

150 

56.0 

YES,  FOR  PERFRMNC 

14 

5.2 

YES,  FOR  OTHER 

30 

11.2 

UNKNOWN 

0 

2.2 

NO,  MY  RESP 

35 

13.1 

NO,  NO  NEED 

20 

7.5 

NO,  OTHER 

4  *\ 

±2 

4.5 

missing  cases 

i 

A 

T-l-101 


*v 
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LAWYER 


Question  20:  WHAT  PROPORTION  OF  JAGC  SHOULD  HAVE  GRAD  DEGREE 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NONE 

10 

3.7 

FEW 

75 

28.0 

FOURTH 

106 

39.6 

HALF 

49 

18.3 

THREE- FOURTHS 

2 

.7 

MOST 

24 

9.0 

.MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

LAWYER 

Question  21:  MOST  USEFUL 
CATEGORY 
OJT 

NON-RES  MIL 
PRE-COM 
BASIC 
ADVANCED 
RES  SPEC  CRS 
CIV  ED 

MISSING  CASES 


PRI  SPEC  TNG 

RECEIVED: 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

107 

39.9 

1 

.4  1 

15 

5.6 

21 

7.8 

46 

17.9 

28 

10.4 

47 

17.5 

1 

.4 

LAWYER 


Question  22:  IS  ADEQUATE  TNG  AVAILABLE  IB  YOUR  LEGAL  SPEC? 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

YES 

181 

67.5 

NO 

69 

25.7 

DON'T  KNOW 

18 

6.7 

LAWYER 

Question  23:  DESCPIBE 

PRI  SPEC  TNG 

PROVIDED  YOU: 

CATEGORY 

im 

(PCT) 

BROADLY- BASED 

64 

23.9 

THOROUGH 

109 

40.7 

ceneral 

57 

21.3 

unrelated 

20 

7.5 

■  NONE 

12 

4.5 

MISSING  CASES 

6 

2.2 

LAWYER 


Question  2u:  IN  YOUR  PRI 

SPEC-MOST 

IMPORTANT  TNG  PROVIDED 

CATEGORY 

EREq 

(  PCT) 

OJT 

49 

18,3 

NON- RES  MIL 

10 

3.7 

RES  MIL 

121 

45.1 

CIV  SPEC  TNG 

28 

10.4 

CIV- BA 

1 

.4 

CI7-GRAD 

54 

20.1 

MISSING  CASES 

5 

1.9 

LAWYER 


Question  25:  IN  YOUR 

PRI  SPEC  LEAST 

USEFUL  TNG  PROVIDED 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

OJT 

12 

4.5  _ 

NON-RES  MIL 

103 

38.4 

RES  MIL 

14  . 

5.2 

CIV  SPEC  TNG 

15 

5.6 

CIV- BA 

102 

38.1 

CIVrGRAD 

20 

7.5 

MISSING  GASES 

2 

.7 

Question  26.-  WHAT  LEVEL  GAP  IN  TNG  IN  CURRENT  SCHOOLING: 


CATEGORY 

(PCT) 

BASIC 

33 

12.3 

ADVANCED 

■  76 

28.4. 

expert 

29 

10.8 

UNAWARE  OF  CAP 

124 

46.3 

MISSING  CASES 

6 

2.2 

lawyer 

Question  27:  IN  YOUR 

PRI  SPEC  ROLE  OF  CIV 

ED: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

AVAILBLE- imptnt 

130 

48.5 

availble-unimp 

89 

33.2 

unavail 

45 

16.8 

missing  cases 

4 

1.5 

Question  28:  IS  YOUR  PRI 

spec  tnc  of  value 

IN  CIVILIAN  CAREER 

CATEGORY 

1212. 

imi 

YES,  SAME  WORK 

27 

10. 1 

-  YES,  smlr  work 

67 

25.0 

YES,  WORK  UNKNOWN 

133 

49.6 

NO,  BUT  SIM  WORK 

11 

4.1 

NO,  DIF  WORK 

24 

9.0 

MISSING  CASES 

6 

2.2 

LAWYER 


Question  29:  YOUR  DEFINITION  OF  SPECIAL fY  QUAL: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

CHECKOFF  CRS  &  >OBS 

92 

34.3 

DO  THE  JOB 

106 

39.6 

BOARDS  DECIDE 

17 

6.3 

DA  PAM  600-3 

16 

6.0 

PROFFES  CERT 

33 

12.3 

MISSINC  CASES 

4 

1.5 

LAWYER 

■ 

Question  30: 

RES  PONS 

FOR  SPEC  QUAL: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

OFFICER 

167 

62.3 

PPTO 

35 

13.1 

RATER 

8 

3.4 

TRAINING 

SYSTEM 

54 

20.1 

MISSING 

CASES 

3 

1.1 

Question  31:  HOW  MANY  ASSIG.ViENTS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  BECOME  SPEC  QUAL? 


CATEGORY 

imi 

ONE 

76 

28.4 

TWO 

94 

35.1 

THREE 

69 

25.7 

FOURT 

15 

5.6 

MORE 

11 

4.1 

MISSING  CASES 

3 

1.1 

T-l-106 


lawyer 


Question  32:  PRI  SPEC-METHOD  OF  QUAL: 


CATEGORY 

OJT 

NON- RES  MIL 
RES  MIL 

SELF  CIV  STUDY 
RES  CIV 
COMBINATION 
MISSING  CASES 


FREQ 

104 

2 

7 

5 

6 
141 

3 


(  PCT  ) 
38.8 
.7 
2.6 
1.9 
2.2 
52.6 
1.1 


LAWYER 


Question  33:  SPEC 

QUALIFICATION  STANDARDS 

FOR  EACH  JOB? 

CATEGORY 

£M2 

i 

YES,,  ABSOLUTE 

12 

4.5 

YES,  FLEXIBLE 

126 

47.0 

NO,  NOT  BDSSIBLE  65 

24.3 

NO,  OTHER 

29 

10.8 

UNSURE 

34 

12.7 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

T-i-ld7 


»-  * 


lawyer 


Question  34:  USE  OF  QUAL  INFORMATION: 


CATEGORY 

im. 

(  PCT) 

PROF  DEV 

22 

8.2 

PROMOTN 

47 

17.5 

PERSONAL 

19 

7.1 

D1AGNSTC 

158 

59.0 

NOTHING 

19 

7.1 

MISSING  CASES 

3 

1.1 

LAWYER 

Question  35:  PR1  SPEC  QUAL  BEFORE  PROMOTION  TO  WHAT  RANK? 


category 

FRE2 

(PCT) 

MAJ 

15 

5.6 

LTC 

30 

11.2 

COL 

14 

5.2 

NONE 

179 

66.8 

ALL  ABOVE 

28 

10.4 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

it  ion  36:  PRESENT 

LEVEL  OP  CTiOF 

DEVELOWENT? 

CATECORY 

im 

iLmi 

WELL 

157 

58.6 

SOMEWHAT  PREPARED 

96 

35.8 

SOMEWHAT  UNPPRD 

8 

3.0 

UNPRPRD 

5 

1.9 

HISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

T-1-108 


lawyer: 


Question  37: 

BEST  TNG- PR I  SPEC: 

RESIDENT/NONRESIDENT 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

NEITHER 

20 

7.5 

RES 

227 

84.7 

NON- RES 

4 

1.5 

BOTH 

15 

5.6 

MISSING  CASES  2 


LAWYER 

Question  38:  SELF-STUDY  TIME: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

ONE  HOUR 

28 

10.4 

2-4  HRS 

98 

36.6 

5-7  HRS 

87 

32.5 

8-9  HRS 

18 

6.7 

TEN  UP 

33 

13.1 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

T-l-109 


lawyer 


Question  39:  PROFESSIONAL 

EXAMS? 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

20 

7.5 

AGREE 

50 

18.7 

UNKNOWN 

29 

10.8 

DISAGREE 

93 

34.7 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

72 

26.9 

MISSING  CASES 

A 

1.5 

LAWYER 

Question  40:  USE  OF  PROF 

EXAMS : 

CATEGORY 

im. 

(PCT) 

DIAGNSTC 

66 

24.6 

TNG  NEED 

80 

29.9 

BOS  QUAL 

40 

14.9 

PROMOTN 

23 

8.6 

ANYTHING 

55 

20. 5 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

4 

1.5 

Question  41:  ,  LIMITATIONS 

OF 

*ROF  EXAMS: 

CATEGORY 

F 

m 

<PCT) 

PAPR-PEN  NOT  JOB 

1 

45 

54.1 

AREA  TOO  BROAD 

63 

23.5 

OKAY  NOW 

20 

7.5 

OTHER 

39 

14.6 

MISSINC  CASES 

1 

.4 

•lawyer 


Question  42:  MEANS  OF  PROF  DEVELOIMENT: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(  PCT) 

EXPERNC 

35 

13.1 

SLFSTUDY 

2 

.7 

C0M8-SLF,  NON-RES 

3 

1.1 

RESDNT 

22 

8.2 

COMBO 

205 

76.5 

MISSING  GASES 

1 

.4 

LAWYER 


Question  43:  YOUR  VALUE  TO  ARMY  AFTER  HIGHER  TNG  INCREASE? 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

imi 

greatly 

65 

24.3 

SOME 

118 

44.0 

UNSURE 

41 

15.3 

NOT  MUCH 

27 

10.1 

NONE 

15 

5.6 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

Question  44:  SJA  MANAGEMENT: 


CATEGORY 

ms. 

fPCT) 

.  ' :  . 

00  IT  NOW 

13 

4.9 

: 

GOOD  BUT  PROBS 

121 

45.1 

■;  i 

•  j 

l  DON'T  CARE 

43 

16.0 

j 

NO 

77 

28.7 

i 

MISSING  CASES 

14 

r-i-iu 

5.2 

i 

< 

-  f.  : 

l 

1 


LAWYER 


Question  45:  CLE 

PREFERENCE: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

RES  MIL 

80 

29.9 

RES  CIV 

87 

32.5 

PROF  SEM 

88 

32.8 

VIDEO 

4 

1.5 

SLFSTUDY 

7 

2.6 

.MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

LAWYER 

Question  46:  BEST  CLE  PROGRAMS: 


CATEGORY 

FR.rq  , 

(PCT) 

Mil  SCHL 

110 

41.0 

CIV  SCHL 

52 

19.4 

PROF  ORG 

92 

34.3 

GOVMNi’ 

6 

2.2 

MISSING  CASES 

8 

3.0 

T-1-112 


lawyer 


Question  47:  CIV  EQUIVALENT  SALAS": 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

Cpct) 

,  $10,000 

2 

.7 

$10,001  -  $15,000 

4 

1.5 

$15,001  -  $20,000 

34 

12.7 

$20,001  -  $30,000 

80 

29.9 

$30,001  -  $40,000 

74 

27.6 

$40,001  -  $50,000 

4  2 

15.7 

$50,001  + 

30 

11.2 

UNKNOWN 

1 

.4 

missing  cases 

1 

.4 

Question  48:  YOUR  CIV 

SALARY: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

$10,000 

iPCT) 

1 

.4 

$10,000  -  $15,000 

8 

3.0 

$15,001  -  $20,000 

59 

22.0 

$20,001  -  $30,000 

91 

34.0 

$30,001  -  $40,000 

63 

23.5 

$40,001  -  $50,000 

21 

7.8 

$50,001+ 

13 

4.9 

UNKNOWN 

10 

3.7 

missing  cases 

0 

7 


LAWYER 


Question  49:  IF  THERE  WERE  LAW  COURSE  PREREQ,  AFFECT  YOUR  DECISION 
TO  APPLY  JA3C? 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(pci) 

OBJECT 

75 

28.0 

ACCEDE 

29 

10.8 

NO  DIF 

158 

59.0 

MISSING ' CASES 

6 

3.0 

T-l-114 


lawyer 


Question  50:  REQUIRED  LAW  COURSES: 
CATEGORY 


EVPNCE 
TORTS  . 
CONTRCTS 
fam  law 
INT  LAW 
FED  CIV 
TRUSTS 

ALL 

missing  cases 


FREQ 

118 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

134 

6 


44.0 


.7 


1.1 


.4 

.4 

.7 

.4 


50.0 


2.2 


Question  51:  COURSES  NOT  REQUIRED: 


Category  _ 

(PCT) 

evdnce 

- 

2 

.7 

TORTS 

A3 

4.9 

CONTRCTS 

4- 

1.5 

fam  law 

14 

5.2 

int  law 

65 

24.3 

LAB  LAW 

27 

10.1 

fed  civ 

43 

16.0 

trusts 

21 

7.8 

ENVI  LAW 

60 

22.4 

missing  cases 

19 

:  7.1 

1-1-113 


LAWYER 


Question  52:  TIME  SPENT  ON  LAW  PRACTICE: 

CATEGORY 

nn  rv> 

£g£R 

(PCT) 

ALL 

159 

59.3 

757. 

65 

24.3 

507. 

33 

12.3 

257.  DOWN 

21 

4.1 

Question  53:  CONCENTRATED  REFRESHER  TNG  BEFORE  EACH 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

49 

18.3 

AGREE 

114 

42.5 

UNKNOWN 

20 

7.5, 

DISAGREE 

72 

26.9 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

13 

4.9 

Question  54:  TDY  ADV, COURSE: 

CATEGORY 

IS52 

42 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

l£CT) 

15.7 

AGREE 

62 

23.1 

unknown 

30 

12.2 

DISAGREE 

92 

34.3 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

41 

15.3 

missinc  CASES 

2 

.4 
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Question  55:  ALL  CPT 

TO  ADV  CRS :  , 

CATEGORY 

FREQ  , 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

65 

24.3 

AGREE 

89 

33.2 

UNKNOWN 

26 

9.7 

DISAGREE 

67 

25.0 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

21 

7.8 

Question  56:  UTILISATION  AFTER  CIV  SPEC  TNG: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

129 

48.1 

AGREE 

100 

37.3 

UNKNOWN 

22 

8.2 

DISAGREE 

13 

4.9 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

1.1 

MISSING  CASES  ,  1  .4 

Question  57:  ,  PURPOSE  CIV  ED  IS  FOR  SKILLS  NOT  ACADEMIC  CREDENTIALS 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

109 

40.7 

AGREE 

'  .118 

44.0 

UNKNOWN 

11 

4.1 

DISAGREE 

24 

9.0 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

6 

2.2 

LAWYER 


Question  58:  ADV  CRS 

SHOULD  TRAIN  FOR 

NEXT  DUTY: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ  . 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

9 

3.4 

AGREE 

56 

20.9 

UNKNOWN 

24 

9.0 

disagree 

141 

52.6 

strngly' disagree 

37 

13.8 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

Question  59:  ALL  SPEC  EQUAL: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

9 

3.4 

AGREE 

85 

31.7 

UNKNOWN 

21 

7.8 

DISAGREE 

102 

38.1 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

51 

19.0 

T-l  -U8 
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Question  60s  COMBAT  ARMS 

BASIC  COURSE 

FOR  NEW  JAG: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

52 

19.4 

AGREE 

62 

23.1 

UNKNOWN 

10 

3.7 

DISAGREE 

65 

24.3 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

78 

29.1 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

LAWYER 


Question  61:  5-8  VK 

SJA  ORIENTATION  CRS 

-  law  and  management 

CATECORY 

im 

i£S2 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

67 

25.0 

AGREE 

135 

50.4 

UNKNOWN 

30 

11.2 

DISAGREE 

29 

10.8 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

5 

1.9 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

T-i-m 
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Question  62:  ACAD  REPORT 

IS  AS  IMPORTANT  AS 

OER: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCI) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

IS 

5.6 

AGREE 

64 

23.9 

UNKNOWN 

21 

7. a 

DISAGREE 

327 

47.4 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

37 

33.8 

DON'T  KNOW 

1 

.4 

MISSING  CASES 

3 

1.1 

Question  63:  OCSC  SHOULD  BE  BROAD: 

CATEGORY 

■ 

[ 

FREQ 

IPCT2. 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

79 

29.5  1 

| 

AGREE 

152 

56.7 

UNKNOWN 

20 

7.5 

DISAGREE 

32 

4.5  | 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 
HISSING  CASES 
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Question  64:  CIV  ED  SHOULD  BROADEN  ONE: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCI) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

14 

5.2 

AGREE 

98 

36.6 

UNKNOWN 

23 

8.6 

DISAGREE 

Ill 

41.4 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

19 

7.1 

MISSING  CASES 

3 

l.l 

Question  65:  OGSC-AWC  MANDATORY 

FOR  ALL  MAJ  AND  LTC: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

sim 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

8 

3.0 

AGREE 

36 

13.4 

UNKNOWN 

41 

15.3 

DISAGREE 

128 

47.8 

STRONGLY  DIStfJREE 

52 

19.4 

I  DON’T  KNOW 

1 

.4 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

T-i-m 
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Question  66:  SJA  CPT 

SHOULD  ROTATE 

JOBS  AT  6-9  MONTHS 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(  PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

39 

14.6 

AGREE 

96 

35.8 

UNKNOWN 

11 

4.1 

DISAGRFE 

91 

34.0 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

31 

11.6 

LAWYER 

Question  67:  WHEN  PROMO  TO  MAJ/LTC,  THE  ARMY  LAWYER  BECOMES  A 
MANAGER  AND  PRACTICES  LITTLE  LAW: 


CATEGORY 

im 

.OSH 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

71 

26.5 

AGREE 

108 

40.3 

UNKNOWN 

5 

1.9 

DISACREF 

62 

23.1 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

21 

7.8 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

i 

t 
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Question  68:  FORMAL  TNG 
OF  A  SPEC: 

SHOULD  BE 

PROVIDED  TO  LEARN 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

76 

28.4 

AGREE 

168 

62.7 

UNKNOWN 

9 

3.4 

DISAGREE 

13 

4.9 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

.4 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

Question  69s  PROMOTION  BOARDS  SHOULD  PROMOTE  BY  SPEC  QUOTAS 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

Mnwnk 

m n 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

5 

1.9 

AGREE 

23 

8.6 

UNKNOWN 

32 

11.9 

DISAGREE 

107 

39.9 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

99 

36.9 

MISSING  CASES 


2 


7 


lawyer 


Question  70:  EVEN  DIST  OF 
CATEGORY 
STRONGLY  AGREE 
AGREE 
UNKNOWN 
DISAGREE 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 
MISSING  CASES 


Question  71:  OGSC  SHOULD 
CATEGORY 
STRONGLY  AGREE 
AGREE 
UNKNOWN 
DISAGREE 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 
missing  cases 


quality  OFFICERS: 


FREQ 

(PCT) 

25 

9.3 

101 

37.7 

45 

16.8 

72 

26.9 

22 

8.2 

3 

1.1 

BE  DIF  FOR  SPECS  11  AND  12: 


FREQ 

(PCT) 

63 

23.5 

108 

40.3 

36 

13.4 

43 

16.0 

13 

4.9 

5 

1.9 

T-I-124 


LAWYER 


Question  72:  IN  WAR  OR 

PEACE  JAG 

PRACTICE  IS  THE  SAME 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

5.6 

•  AGREE 

116 

43.3 

UNKNOWN 

22 

8.2 

DISAGREE 

SO 

33.6 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

18 

6.7 

HISSING  CASES 

7 

2.6 

LAWYER 

Question  73:  CIV  LAWYERS  COULD  BE  TRAINED  FOR  JAG  IN  30  DAYS 
IN  WAR: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

17 

6.3 

AGREE 

101 

37.7 

UNKNOWN 

6 

2.2 

DISAGREE 

98 

36.6 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

43 

16.0 

DON'T  KNOW 

1 

.4 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 

LAWYER 


Guest  ion  74:  ONLY  SPEC  RELATED  TO  SJA 

HAVE  GOOD  PROMO  POTENTIAL 

CATEGORY 

ms 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

18 

6.7 

AGREE 

111 

41.4 

UNKNOWN 

32 

11.9 

disagree 

84 

31.3 

.  STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

16 

6.0 

MISSING  CASES 

7 

2.6 

Question  75:  ALL  SJA  SHOULD  PRACTICE  - 

SEE  LEG  ASST  CLIENTS: 

CATEGORY 

im 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

23 

8.6 

AGREE 

55 

20.5 

UNKNOWN 

20 

7.5 

DISAGREE 

119 

44.4 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

50 

18.7 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

Qt*esc  .an  ?6:  CGSC-AWC  SELECTION  MOST 

IMPORTANT: 

CATEGORY 

sm 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

20 

7.5 

AGREE 

66 

24.6 

Ut  MOWN 

57 

21.3 

DISAGREE 

87 

32.5 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

29 

10.8 

T-l-126 


LAWYER 


Question  77:  OJT  IS  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  TNG  IN  SOME  SPEC: 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(POT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

/  67 

25.0 

AGREE 

174 

64.9 

UNKNOWN 

6 

2.2 

DISAGREE 

17 

6.3 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

1.1 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

c 

Question  78:  CIV  ED  MAKES  OFFICER  MORE  COMPETITIVE  FOR  PROMOTION 


CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

33 

12.3 

AGREE 

125 

46.6 

UNKNOWN 

35 

13.1 

DISAGREE 

58 

21.6 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

11 

4.1 

MISSING  CASES 

6 

2.2 

Question  79:  MORE  FORMAL  TNG  BEST: 


CATECORY 

FREQ 

(PCT). 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

55 

20.5 

AGREE 

182 

67.9 

UNKNOWN 

14 

5.2 

DISAGREE 

12 

4.5 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

2 

.7 

—  3  ' 
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MISSING  CASES 


1.1 


LAWYER 


Question  80:  EVERY  JAGC 

OFFICER  - 

GENERALIST 

PLUS  SPECIALTY: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

47 

17.5 

AGREE 

134 

50.5 

UNKNOWN 

16 

6.0 

DISAGREE 

59 

22.0 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

10 

3.7 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7  , 

Question  81:  TNG  LEVEL 

SHOULD  NOT 

BE  USED  AS 

PROM  CRITERION: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

26 

9.7 

AGREE 

93 

34.7 

UNKNOWN 

48 

17.9 

DISAGREE 

91 

34.0 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

6 

2.2 

MISSING  CASES 

4 

1.5 

* 

j 

5 


Question  82:  PROF  EXAMS 

NEEDED: 

1 

‘  j 

CATEGORY 

££22. 

(PCT)  | 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

5.6  ] 

AGREE 

47 

17.5  ! 

UNKNOWN 

28 

10.4 

DISAGREE 

94 

35.i  ; 

STRONGLY  DISACREE 

82 

30.6  j 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7  ,  ! 

- 

T-1-I28 
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Question  83:  INCREASE 

JAGC  SVC  OBLIGATION  TO 

4  YEARS 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(pcrr) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

35 

13.1 

AGREE 

78 

29.1 

UNKNOWN 

45 

16.8 

DISAGREE 

81 

30.2 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

28  , 

10.4 

MISSING  CASES 

1 

.4 

LAWYER 


Question  84:  JAGC  ENTRY  RANK  SHOl’LD  BE  lL T: 

CATEGORY 

FREQ 

(PCT) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

5.6 

AGREE 

■  21 

7 

.8 

UNKNOWN 

10 

3 

.7 

DISAGREE 

69 

25 

.7 

STRNGLY  DISAGREE 

150 

l 

56 

.0 

DON'T  KNOW 

■ 

.4 

MISSING  CASES 

2 

.7 
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JAGC 


0-3 


LL.B/J.D.  degree.  Admitted  to  practice  in  a  State/D,C. 

J.A.  Officer  Orientation  Course 
J.A.  Officer  Basic  Course 

OJE  required  for  qualification  -  2  years  in  positions  with 
duty  modules  PP-1,  PP-2,  PP-3,  PP-10,  PP-11,  PP-14,  PP-15, 
and  E-l.  This  JAO  qualification  is  a  prerequisite  to  assign¬ 
ment  to  any  other  duty  position  in  the  JAGC. 


Deputy  Staff  Judge  Advocate 


JAO  Qualification 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites  - 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist  (PP-20)  -  1  year 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist  (PP-l3/PP-16/Pr-17/PP-19 
or  PP-21)  -  1  year 

OJE  required  for  qualification  -  1  year 


Post  Judge  Advocate 


JAO  Qualification 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites  - 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist  (PP-20)  -  1  year 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist  (PP-13/PP-15/PP-17/PP-19 
or  PP-21)  -  1  year 

OJE  required  for  qualification  -  1  year 


*This  brief  outline  of  qualification  standards  illustrates  the  RETO 
recommendation.  It  is  not  prescriptive  and  may  be  modified  t-  'root 
current  needs  of  the  JAGC. 
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Table  10 


55B  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist 


0-3  Appellate  Advocate 

JAO  Qualif iwation 
Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0-3  Criminal  Law  Specialist 

JAO  Qualification 

CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Trial  Counsel  or  Defense  Counsel  -  ,6  months 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  6  months 

0-3  Instructor.  Criminal  Law 

JAO  Qualification 
MOI  Course 

Assignments  Prerequisites 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist 

O.TE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0-4  Chief.  Criminal  law  Branch 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  2  weeks 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Ch.  Trial  Counsel/Defense  Counsel  -  1  year 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0-4  Military  Judge 

JAO  Qualification  . 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Military  Judge  Course 
•  Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  N/A 

0- 4  Sr.  Instructor.  Criminal  Law 
JAO  Qualification 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
MOI  Course 

Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Criminal  Law  Specialist 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 


55C  -  Administrative  Law  SpeciaHst 


Administrative  Law  Specialist 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

Instructor.  Adnin/Procurament/International  Law 

JAO  Qualification 
M01  Course 

Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist  or, 

-  Procurement  Legal  Advisor  or, 

-  International  Law  Specialist 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

Litigation  Specialist 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

Environmental  Law  Specialist 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

International  Law  Specialist 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year' (part-time) 

Procurement  Legal  Advisor 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE 

-  2  weeks,  TJACSA 

*  3,5  weeks,  ALMC  Contracting  Officer  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 


T-l-132 
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0-3  Labor  Law  Counselor 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year  (part-time) 

0-3  Administrative  law  Counsel 

JAO  Qualification 

CLE  -  1  we :k 

Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

k 

0-3  Patent  Law  Specialist 
JAO  Qualification 

Patent  Law  Courses,  6  sem.  hours  at  accredited  law  school 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0-4  Chief.  Administrative  Law  Branch 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  2  weeks 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0- 4  Se.iior  Instructor.  Admln/Procurement/Intermtiopa I  Law 

JAO  Qualification 

Post  Craduate  Military  Legal  Education  Codrse 
M01  Course 

Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist  or, 

-  Procurement  Legal  Advisor  or, 

-  international  Law  Specialist 
OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 

0-4  Chief.  Litigation  Branch 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Course 
Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Litigation  Specialist 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 
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0-4  Administrative  Law  Counsel 

JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  2  weeks 

Post  Graduate  Military  Legal  Education  Cours 
Assignment  Prerequisites 

-  Administrative  Law  Specialist 
pJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 


Chief.  Claims  Branch 


JAO  Qualification 
CLE  -  1  week 

Assignment  Prerequisites  -  None 

OJE  Required  for  Qualification  -  1  year 
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TABLE  12 


COA  DATA 


•  RmEW  0F  EDUCATION  and  training  for  officers 

appendix  I 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


TABLE  13 


ARMY  JAG  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Distribution  of  Ready  Reserve  JAG  Corps  Officers 

a.  Authorized  Troop  Program  Unit  TO$E 
JAGC  positions  within  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  System  divided  among  231  units 
or  detachments  (Selected  Reserve) 


(1)  117  JAGSO  Detachments  538 

(2)  19  Army  Reserve  Commands  38 

(3)  12  Reserve  Training  Divisions  60 

(4)  19  Reserve  Brigades,  Army  and  48 

Division  Support  Commands 

(5)  103  Miscellaneous  units  242 

b.  Mobilization  Designee  Officers  (IRR) 

(1)  Ol’JAG  37 

(2) .  DSALSA  78 

(3)  U.  S.  Army  Claims  Service  7 

(4)  TJAGSA  38 

(5)  Other  74 

c.  Non-unit  Ready  Reservists  (Control  Group) 

(1)  Annual  Training  16 

(2)  Reinforcement  (IRR)  430 


d.  Army  National  Guard  Units  Position 

(Selected  Reserve) 

e.  Current  Number  of  JAGC  Officers  in  the 

Standby  Reserves 


Authori zed 


926 


234 


330 


Actual 


776 


205 


440 


409 


1830 
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/ 


Miscellaneou 

Combat  Support  Groups 
USA  Port  Detachments 
USA  Garrisons 

Combat  Support  Field  Depots 
Logistical  Groups 
Combat  Support  Battalions 
Engineer  Groups 
Special  Forces  Groups 
Engineer  Commands 
Medical  Department  Centers 
Medical  Department  Brigades 
Military  Ocean  Terminals 
M: litary  Intelligence  Battalions 
Military  Police  Brigades 
Transportation  Corps  Brigades 
Transportation  Corps  Battalions 
Transportation  Corps  Groups' 

Logistical  Commands 
Logistical  Brigades 
Corps 


T-l-J 38 

\  . 


\  / 

m 

4 

Units 

No.  of 

Auth 

Units 

Spaces 

Total 

17 

2 

34 

13 

1 

13 

9 

4 

36 

4 

1 

4 

4 

20 

3 

3 

9 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8  , 

3  . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 
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2 

1 

1" 

1 
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JAG  SERVICE  ORC/  IZATION 

TOE  27-6*  II 

(TOTAL  FORCE  AUTO) 

TEAM  NUMBER 

FUNCTION 

AUTHORIZED 

OFFICER  WO  ENLISTED 

AA 

19 

MILITARY  LAW  CTR 

8 

1 

8 

FA 

0 

CLAIMS 

3 

4 

GA 

20 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

3 

1 

2 

HA 

31 

COURT-MARTIAL  TRIAL 

4 

2 

HB 

31 

COURT-MARTIAL  DEFENSE 

4 

2 

IA 

6 

LEGAL  SERVICE 

3 

2 

JA 

2 

PROC- CONTRACT 

6 

2 

JB 

2 

PROC-PROPERTY 

6 

2 

JC 

2 

PROC- FRAUDS 

6 

2 

JD 

2 

PROC- LABOR 

6 

2 

JE 

2 

PROC- FISCAL 

6 

2 

117 

OLD  TOE 

TOTAL 

DETACHMENTS : 

H7  210  Reduction  -  93 

Detachments 

AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH: 

OFFICERS: 

538  521  Increase  -  17  officer 

positions 

WARRANT  OFFICERS: 

39  33 - Increase  -  6  warrant 

officers 

ENLISTED: 

354  S44  Decrease  -  190 

EM  71B 

1  MOS 

TOTAL 

931  1,098  Total  Reduction 

167  positions 

T-l-139 
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This  section  sets  out  the  organization  for  each  of  the  major  courses  offered 
in  the  nonresident  format.  The  succeeding  section  contains  detailed  descriptions 
of  individual  subcourses.  As  with  the  resident  program,  the  correspondence 
courses  are  designed  principally  for  attorneys.  Individuals  who  desire  to  enroll 
in  either  the  Basic  or  Advanced  Course  must  meet  the  prerequisites  for  those 
courses.  ’  Students  who  apply  for  enrollment  in  separate  subcourses  under  the 
miscellaneous  enrollment  category  should  recognize  that  thes”’  are  part  of  a 
graduate  level  continuing  legal  education  program,. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  Off  ICE R  BASIC 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  (S-27-E1I 

PURPOSE  To  provide  bavc  &r*n ch  one******  tsatrvng 

for  fWserve  cornponent  officers  receiving  t 
•the  Judge  AAxtif  General's  C<vos  mth out  concurrent 
orders  to  active  duty. 

PREREOUtSlTES:  Convn/»oned  officer  of  a  Reserve 
component  with  ;  jo  o»  118  degree  «**»o  he  been  jooonred 
or  anticipates  appointment  m  the  Judge  Advocate  Gener*  s 
Corps. 

LENGTH.  147  credit  hours. 

MAXIMUM  PERtOO  Of  ENROLLMENT:  Tam  years. 
PHASING:  Phcte  I  •  54  credit  hours.  Phase  II  -  93  credit 
hours. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS:  Compfeton  of  it  ‘east 
75  credit  hours.  *n  the  ?d*  year  of  enrolment  end  the 
reminder  the  second  veer. 

SUMCOURSE  CREDIT 

NUMBER  TITLE  NOUNS 

Pheee  t 


BO 

Bvwtin  to*  S»I>MN» I  w  #>•» 

Families 

•1 

Oepartment  of  DeHme  Oger»m*on 

B4 

Fundamentals  of  Management 

12 

SB 

Military  Soardi  and  investor  ions 

to 

BB 

Sl<nul'*>T  l«form«an 

JB 

The  Army  Oveont 

» 

Race  Rdatarv 

23S 

Ou#  Abuse 

M 

Military  Lead*#** 

3B3 

CM  ARM  OMMi 

CraVi  Mi  M  nxw  1 

«4 

11 

2 

10 

InsrodwctBon  «o  Admmnsree>vt  an# 

C*v4  Lam.  end  Misery  leg* 

Mmmin 

t 

*1 

uv  v  CrM 

u 

a 

win  »wwM  L»  n  Bov* 

V  Oman 

f 

a 

Ln  »!  to*  Rvwiv* 

» 

a 

CM  Is-* 

l 

a 

.  Clem 

i 

a 

Lap*  f 

• 

24 


a 

Fundamentals  of  Vo  tary  Crarwnal 
Leer  Procedure 

28 

*3 

The  Law  of  Land  Warfare 

12 

SS 

Staff  Judge  Advocate  Operations  1 

10 

Credit  Hours  m  Phase  H 

93 

Total  Credit  Hours 

147 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  OFPICER  ADVANCED 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  <5  27E23J 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  t  wod.ng  knoaMedyi  of  the  dyte* 
end  rrtpormttlities  of  held  grade  Judge  Advocate  General ‘t 
Coro*  officers. 

PREREQUISITES  I.  Co*m  «»cred  offoK  bredi 
*  JAGC  (or  h*s  armce’s  »du»va*enti  ed  2.  Actual, 
constructive,  or  «qu»ve*ent  crecM  »or  judge  Advocate  O'Ver 
Bmc  Course  <S  ??C20l  or  Judge  Advocate  Officers’  Save 
Correspondence  Course  <5  22  .f  1|. 

LENGTH  502  credit  hou/s. 

MAXIMUM  PERIOD  OP  ENROLLMENT:  Five  year* 
PHASING  Phase  I  24  credit  hours.  Phase 

If  '  120  credit  hours.  Phase  IM  •  24  credt  hours; 


Phase  IV 

177  credit  hours.  V  -  12  credit  hours. 

Phaw  VI 

120  credit  hours  phase  Vf*  90  credit  hours. 

ACADEMIC 

REQUIREMENTS-  bnwnx  of 

m  mu 

120  c*Mt  Koun  Ntf>  miinn  iw. 

BUKDURSC 

CRECHT 

HUMMER  ttTLt 

HOURS 

IN Ml  1 

as 

Chef  0db4w«N 

3 

as 

Card  ARpus  <A«Seneed> 

2 

239 

OfEMflMR  V  V-4MN  iMAwi  3 

M 

M  htary  Leaden** 

3 

213 

Financ'd  Management 

3 

779 

fAdfcwduaf  end  On**  Ommwuceno 

A 

(Advanced! 

'  B 

309 

WM  Vyw 

4 

OUR  Hawn  >a>  Rmi  1 

a 

m 

• 

144 

IwVMto 

a 

Ra  II 

m 

e*  vuew^enw 

•i 

T-1-U0 


V*''  f  , 


I* 


-*-r- 


asm 


131 

Common  La*  Evidence 

132 

Cort»;.tati onai 

137 

133 

Procedure 

134 

13S 

Potr  Tt,j|  Proccd^'e 

136 

ApodUn 

Credit  «n  P*>««  »| 

Rum  ,  .  : 

208 

Ccmm*rd  gna  St*<t  Rrocedu^ 

240 

8f^*t>r  Co-’v^d  *nd  Control 

273 

Dnnfco«  Suj>pon  Comn-^xf  Co*X.*vt 

241 

infantry  S^<3  Batt*K>r» 

249 

Rac»  RfeifetiOfH 

Did?t  Hours  m  Phase  III 

os 

14s 

Th«  Frotection  of 

Huffvyi  Rights 

Rn.  IV 

120 

JutK<d  of  Military 

Act«v»t«n 

121 

^•6*  t«;$  (/  Co**vnan«J  Cosrvrv*n<} 
of 

172 

L*9*<  Savt  of  and  ‘/.Vary 

AkI  to  1«m  f  "Vcr*yr.f 

123 

tHpf  BiVS  •>#  COf'T^nJ 

EiVKos*n^i»a 

174 

Lf#  B*»i  0*  CcwnryJ 

Ptonapprootrjn rd  f  yivj 
l»‘«ryn*r!a 

16 

14 

12 

18 

»* 

15 
15 

120 

!0 

3 

2 

6 

3 

24 


VI 


^•*r  ^Mr*  f  '’'Oio.mf**. 

1258  La*  o*  fMrt  Lr*©s 

Fetation* 

126  Oowrtv^rrf  1Hw*i^  Practice*  ’ 

127  Miiiijrr  P«M«?r»"<*4  j  ^ 

128A  F«*«»  Ten  C.**m  Act 
1266  M.'  Tjry  C'««a'>|n 

€"x>»^v«^n  C  ^ 

Act  c  »^n 

*26  L«yn  A»rn« 

A^«r»T»#«->r,.  «n«  Scaled 


Oedrt  Maun  «m  Pv«»  t  V 


O^SK**  QlW*  •«*£«: 


The  l 

0~f 


0#<  M  V 


lit  U. 

« 

Mt 


16 

20 

8 

10 


4 

8 

• 

50 

JO 

t2 


10 


»7? 


.’**•  »«  t««*(  *****  *t9 

*4»»»W  •*  V! 


12 


12 


12 


112 

Gcrwiwrwnr  Cantrjer  Frarnr 

20 

113 

Go»«wr*ont  Contract  A&-  rv«ratlon 

20 

tu 

Sp*ci#  Aspects  0#  Qoicrwcftt 

CpntracYtnf 

20 

Ml 

Unv  of  Feacv 

T9 

142 

low  of  War 

25 

143 

Stwc<al  InttfRitiopa  Aswci  af 

Jwdgo  Advocate  Gperaetor.s 

16 

Credit  Hdun  ie  Phase  VI 

120 

VII 

150 

t«f»»  hrteirch  end  Wnt<r^  P-oy»n 

65 

Or 

15! 

FoxyJementart  o»  L/rq* 

Wrtting 

65 

152 

M**9Mi*nt  lor  M.:„yrr  Iwyn 

15 

Cfl8t  Hour*  »r*  n—  VII  145 
Tot#  Dodd  Howt  ‘  5^7 

JMXX  ADVOCATE  OFFICE  A  ADVANCED  COURSE 

lN0NRE$ID€NT'Af$i0€NT)«Z?C23l 

«il»CSe:  To  pnoao  <j*lcm  <4  •*»  Rwv,  <xxrvont^l 
•Wt  On  Kin*  <*,ry  in*.  4-nffl  •non.'btr  v,  oHKfi  Of  Hi 

tc^^'f.  '0*  It*  Sot*  «X>  rr-aa-*-,  at  Vld 

J4GC  o *<«. 

REQUIRlTCS:  I  Ron.  cor-*e**«-t  eomm  sionod 
»««.  vlrm  koncf,  „  JAGC  **J  I.  Aat^M.  conitnyM,, 
Of  •Oonritnf  emit  <o»  X*tf  Mwm  O'Vm'  8ioc 
Cow  IS77C20I  or  A**.  AOoorm  OHom'  Br« 
Co-r»»o"<Mnc.  CoJno  i5  2T  fen. 

LENGTH'  502  t'ftiW  N?u^f. 

MAXIMUM  KRIOO  i*ROt.LM£„r  «  «. 

PHASING  Rimo  >  24  ww,.  (>►*»  ,t  !20  Cfrd.1 

Iwor*  Mvm»  lit  74  cn*r  hoon.  Mm.  iv  170  ;rm»i 
h'“*v  Rw  V  .  12  ctmm  So  Ms*.  Vl  -  ijo  crni.i 
So"*  *im»  VII  *)  -.mkr  »H>»v 

ACAOCMICRtOMIRfMtRn  . 

ORR’efi  ti»  £2J  io-wwww  count 41  pr,^. 

I.  ill.  fnd  V  "-Or  Or  coots'#**  Or  a>f^Mm>-ct 

II,  <A  or  nir-aorcr  ot  «  C"SAR  .hoof  IC)T 

0.  Nm  II.  IV.  004  VI  "•«»  Or  Mrono)  rthor  hr 
»-rr«>on<*-xr  com.  o*  or  hr  ..-*»•*  .ntm^ctm 

**"•  *•’»  'O'  *  Til,  j^a,,  Advgc.l- 

dt  SchQHt *.  t.  N#lf  VII  m^n  be  Oy 

»*»««»«n«R«w  «»•  oowfr.  4  Sum**  mat  cootoi.,.  „ 
Ri'  *T3  c-rOl  houro  oacR  wotoimiotr  .  T>r 

l»CAl  A0M MUTTRA TIVf  TECHNICIAN 
COMRtVQMMRCC  COURTS 

*J"*0*t  to  .from  Afm,  hfntm  „  trV,  or  10 

rn*’JI'*  ***  •'•Acorry  Of  Army  r*rf)r|  performs.  ilbfO* 

**  t**-  **Wf.uiMil4  Trchcuom.  MO*  MJA. 
P"tRI<XR»Tti,  I.  ftrot  o-wnr  wnu  mm. 
"‘S*-’  **  •»  Am*.  *n*  7.  CmiMm  <4  in.  i«**  . 
Om*  Chirrmm,  Coon.,  NC0K  AonncA. 

'**  Mi  JIJ.,,1  or  ,r>ii«M«*  tfonrn*  or  moon 
IfNQfM  Iff  (t«^t  hguiy, 

MAXMRM  P«RK»  OS  (NROtlMINT  On.  rM> 
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SUSCOURSE  CREDIT 

NUM3ER  TITLE  HOURS 

2C  Introduction  to  .Administrative  and  C.-v 

Lew,  and  M.‘:tar>  Legal  3«t>l  ugtapfty  2 

61  Department  of  Defense  Organization  4 

67  C»v!'*»n  Personnel  Management  10 

70  Preparation  for  Writing  $ 

71  Pitting  Your  Though!*  O'*  Paper  7 

72  Spelling,  Abbreviation,  and  Capitalization  4 

73  Punctuation  4 

74  Reviewing  Your  Writing  5 

77  Small  Umt  Admi.-wstration  (Put* nations. 

Records  .od  Personnel  Managements  5 

80  Safeguarj.ng  Decent*  information  10 

83  Umt  Organization  and  Supply  23 

86  The  Army  Planning,  P-ogramming,  and 

Budge  nng  System  16 

152  Management  for  Military  Lawyers  15 

Total  Credit  Hours  111 


JUOGE  ADVOCATE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  GENERAL 
STAFF  COURSE 

PURPOSE:  To  prepare  selected  JAGC  Reserve  e'Kers  *o r 
duty  as  staff  officers  of  d.-v®-*-*  z'XJ  suiMort  co^^anrts: 
10  provide  these  officers  w»:h  an  uno»rstano*'3  of  :**e  n  >»?•:% 
of  general  staff  officers  of  co^os  and  t*fH  arm-es  »tn  snch.d* 
thmr  combat  *eor<e  support  system*.  and  of  conic-*  a»'*>s 
participation  *n  joint  and  cO'-'b»-vo  ooer*i>o«*s. 
PREREQUISITES  Cnmm.sucfd  JACC  P«er*c  rs 
9th o  meet  the  following  p.ereo*_'vres  are  *'/ 

enrollment  (wawer*  «•;(  not  be  yantedi  1.  C*r»  »f  **»>■* 
((Ml  or  h'^ser.  2.  Co  •'c'eted  or  been  a. vanned  ec*j>va'e  t 
or  constructive  cr*d*t  'or  a  J*GC  Q  f«C*r  Advanced  C  jv'W 
X  Not  have  completed  the  modern  course  at  the  U  S.  A  •*** 
Command  and  G»neraf  Stc"  Co‘  «ye.  x>»  tf-c  L  r.  -v;3SC 
Nonrettdmt/Reedmt  Course  through  uSAR  Sdwt  -v 
correspondence. 

LENGTH:  Rrudms  80  Noun  Nonrm* *e**t  100  noun. 

MAXIMUM  PERIOO  OF  ENROLLMENT :  One  veer. 
ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS:  Co^t .m  vi  Nom»sufent 
Pham  required  for  rteviec*  at  Re*dent  •ha***. 
NONRESIDENT  PRASE 
SUBCOURSE  1/7:  Introductory  Sub*  acts 
SCOPE:  a.  An  mtroduct*on  to  and  dnc„»*on  o'  ?f*»  b*K 
dementi  of  #»*ctron<  war 'are.  D’«u4t*on  .nr’ud*'.  *,(«»» 
of  •  electron*  war'are  M  an  of  ttw'bvf  r  ower, 

ooordmatron  and  *nh*»  jcr-on  bet^e****  CV^'^'VVV  or  I'—  .oa» 
Staff  officers,  and  technical  penomw  and  crvi-ii  *~i 
tttff  actions  necessary  * or  pwi*cp*t.Oft  .«  foiinwnn  testuns 
bi  Organ  I/at  rood  response*:**  and  Hrttiyi  »i#  start*  with 
the  Army  m  the  'w<d  •nc‘ude  »e’*ti»v.h*0*  Ucm«*n  the 
commander  and  fu*  staff,  among  *he  members  of  t«n*  naif, 
and  between  superior  and  w.bo»dma»e  headouart«rt.  as  vw« 
as  staff  procedures  employed.  c.  A  d*scvss«on  of  <  >mt»at 
meRipnce  and  counterman  pncr  operations  unor*  the 
onovi  forms  of  conft<t.  Oncusmon  me*  .ms  me  H<*  •<  the 
NlllipiM  requirements  of  the  tact  cat  cpmn.an.lrf .  The 
eemdet  rnsefiiganco  >  production  system  «  orscrdeM,  to 
MMwdt  planning  correction,  and  proce—ng  of  ^formation 
and  the  di— m motion  of  meetugrnce.  The  dnrusfton 
motudii  o  descnptmn  of  die  CddAtm  of  the  lorwtun 
Rdrn  ah  thin  die  carp#  and  die  sources  of  mte«*gence 
•variable  SO  die  mte*»«^nee  olive  at  ■  rah  rrfwron 


Counterintelligence  aspects  include  planning  for  offensive 
and  defensive  countennteHigence  operation:.  d.  An 
introduction  to  the  key  features  of  decision  making, 
includes  the  manner  m  which  the  staff  asvsts  the  commander 
in  his  dec  poo  making  process  and  the  sequence  of 
commander  and  Staff  actions,  the  mear-ing  of  the  term 
"estimate"  and  the  use  of  the  estimate  formats,  mission 
analysis  and  planning  guidance  »n  relation  ;he  estimate, 
development  of  the  staff  estimate;  development  of  the 
commander's  estimate,  to  include  selection  of  alternate 
courses  of  action,  analysis  and  com  pan  sc.-*  of  alternates, 
development  of  start  recommendations,  and  commander’s 
decision  and  concept,  e.  A  review  of  procedures,  techniques, 
and  staff  responsibility  for  translating  the  commai'd-r's 
decision  mto  ck?a',  concise,  and  time4*  combat  olans  and 
orders,  explanation  Of  The  planning  sequence-  the  various 
types  and  uses  of  combat  o*ans  and  o rrjers;  the  formats  and 
techniques  employed  -n  their  preoaraton  and  in  the 
preparation,  of  annexes  and  appendices?.  Task  planning  as 
an  aid  for  the  formulation  of  these  documents;  the 
refationsh  p  to  and  integration  of  the  commander's  decision 
and  concept  of  the  operation  In  plans  and  orders. 

CONTENT:  Eight  lesson*  and  im  examination: 

CREDIT  HOURS  44 

SUBCOURSE  2.7:  Introductory  Subjects  -  II: 

Org.»m*atia«  of  Army  Forces  in  the  Field  and  Principles  of 

Combat.  ' 

SCOPE :  a.  The  first  three  lessons  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  organizational  framework  m  wh>cn  tNf  student  will 
worn  m  future  courtee  regarding  the  aop'icanon  of  tactics, 
•nc.'ud*ng  rhe  organization  of  the  theater  army  and  its 
com-nard  re  at<or>sh’ps  to  higher  and  'ower  headquarters,  the 
•jrgan./afon  of  the  c^rps  jno  df  combat  Hemfots.  territorial 
organization  of  ihe  theater  of  operations,  and  theater 
operar-on*|  pi«nmng  D  scuss.on  of  Army  d; nsiom  focuses 
on  the -c*>at> l limitations,  and  •mp..>vment  of  the 
armored.  I'-fjrvy,  and  m echum/ed  dtvis-ons.  Organization 
and  capvbtlifies  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment,  separate 
brigades  and  the  a»r  cwa'ry  combat  brigades  are  included. 
The  student  <t  also  inrroKxed  to  the  reference  mami* t  used 
•n  coikr^e  instruction  b  in  the  fourth  >*uon.  factors  that 
conty-bute  to  or  detract  from  the  development  and 
jpO* Kral  on  of  comb/t  ooivar.  tfie  anaf yt*s  of  retain*  combat 
the  principles  of  war  and  ther  refahon  to  tacncs. 
/vi  *he  »*••?' tary  aspects  of  tewam  are  discussed. 
C.  Xnow*^5ge  of  the  h;ndamenfa<s  O*vefooed  >-*  these  lesson* 
wt«  mkv#  a*  a  foundation  for  a<t  subsequent  courses 
co^cer^i  w  fh  laet'Cai  .<reratior*s. 

CONTENT  Fm.r  ■iv-ri  rj  an  examination. 

CREDIT  HOURS  16. 

SUSCOURSE  3/7:  Combat  Srmct  Support  n  the  Theater 

>♦  Oturateon*  <11. 

SCOPE  An  mtrtxfciC'ton  to  the  bwc  principles, 
rrsoo*n»b.Mies.  and  operational  procedures  involved  m 
comb**  sery<e  support  for  the  army  m  tie  »*eid.  Contains 
the  orgemzjtion  »or  combat  service  sunoorf  and  an  analyse 
d  I  he  iMPC  function*  to  mcfutle  personnel,  supply, 

'  iranspurtatksn,  maintenance,  medical  evacuation,  and 
hospitefuvtion. 

CONTENT:  Five  leeeom  and  an  exam  met  ion. 

CREDIT  HOURS:  48. 

TM  course  V  offered  during  each  .tcodem*  yeer. 
AppKafions  are  accepted  oWy  m  the  fan  of  each  year. 
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/ubcour/t-  o'e/cripUorw 


Al!  si.!-  <ic*ministered  by  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  are 

listed  eon*.- .  <vely  bdow,  with  appropriate  scopes,  number  of  lessons,  and  credit 
hours  iucl  .  i  :!. 
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SCOPf  t.f  . 

•  p*  of  admi'ii«ii  <t.ve 
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rr-d.;.  *  a  •  .if  af,  T wo  !•  >v^as  arvf 

CVem 
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the  F't  I  »**  of  I-'  Act.  E-^i*  letter  and 

•Riff”'*-'  ■ 

SUHCOrWsf  JA  2?  Mil.  1  Any  PERSONNEL  LAW  ANO 
BOARD:'  V, 
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SCOPE  S  jCJv  O*  ’»*•'  ,  *  </  the  Anity  office* 

•ppm'  ’  •  *.  f>rr>'T>yt  -»  ■»:  vparatmi  nw-t  a^d 

"hdu:*  .»  •'  ’■  <f  >;'V  .  r«f*c*io«  »»v«  separator*.  S'X 
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SUBCOUP «A  23.  LAW  OF  F  f  DC  RAL  LABOR 

RELATION'S 

CROlT  MOURY  S 

•SCOW  StMd  or  k'  and  r>~>|i«rnry  bavrt  for  rnrWian  DfVK-ryl 
■*»  the  ft  f  -r.  ‘  fc-rvice.  '  >'<X  oe-*onn*<  achon*.  procedure* 
•p  *6tt* *r  a,  lions  civilian  employ***  Iwc  jvmcipfet 

Of  labor  r-'*j -?«n  th-  fri~»d  terw*.  cs'*<f».*e  D’'ge«nirvj 
•nd  labor  COOtr«,i  rvgot . -ti -no*  .0  th*  ’mn|I  ikv<i  Four 
I*i*on*  *nd  c4*m.n#t»oo. 

lUBCOURSf  JA  24.  CIVIL  BIGHTS 
CREOIT  HOURS:  2 

•COPE:  In  c  and  tuhrtn  devoted  to  cml  n0v; 

*W  «quH  opportunity  progrem'.  Four  Iwcnt  and 


SUBCOURSE  JA  2S.  ^  LAI  MS 
CREDIT  HOURS:  9 

SCOPE  The  Army  claims  urogram.  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employee**  C'a*ms  Act,  Federal  Tort  Charms  Act. 
affirmative  claims.  Five  (evens  and  eianmahon. 

SUBCOURSE  JA  26.  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 
CREDIT  HOURS:  6 

SCOPE :  Legal  assistance  program.  SoM*ery‘  and  Savory.  C  vl 
Relief  Act;  domicile  and  Soldiers'  and  Sawon'  Gw*  Relief 
Act  tan  provisions,  survivor  benefits  and  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan.  Four  lessons  and  examination. 

SUBCOURSE  JA  36.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MILITARY 
CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 
CREOIT  HOURS.  26 

SCOPE :  An  introduction  to  fundamental  aspects  of  military 
criminal  law  and. procedure,  mckdiog  |unsd<uon  gvor  the 
person  and  over  the  offense:  nonjud>cijt  punishment; 
c'esufiearion  of  courts-mamai;  preparation  and  disposition 
of  charges.  Art  c*e  32  invesngat>on.  orerr-af  advice; 
r  onvemr.ij  cc^rtf  martial.  dOurts-martra*  personnel,  the 
Article  3'3‘ai  mwe  arraignment,  motions.  p>rav  trial 
procedure.  f*nd«n^  end  sentences,  appellate  review  and  new 
trials,  matter*  of  def*n*e:  th*  pun«t>ve  articles.  Fourteen 
lessons  and  examination. 

SUBCOURSE  JA  43.  THE  LAW  OF  LAND  WARFARE 
CREOIT  HOURS:  12 

SCOPE:  Save  oi»«  and  pr.ncpl^s.  commencement  of 
hostilities,  forbidden  condjcr  with  r*so*ct  to  oersons. 
forbidden  means  of  waging  werfjre  bompardmevrt*.  assaults, 
t»ege»  and  stratagems,  treatment  of  prooerty  dunng  combat. 
rynvdTi  for  vioiation  of  •'•temationaa  »aar.  pi-sovn  o<  war. 
the  wounded  and  *»c*i.  treatment  of  c  vthan  oerson*. 
treatment  cf  m  ter  nee*,  information  bureaus,  cenfrjf  agv^cv, 
and  ryi  mi  societies.  Five  tessom  and  ex  am  mat  on. 

SUBCOURSE  JA  $9.  STAFF  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
OPERATIONS  l 
CREDIT  HOURS.  10 

SCOPE.  The  staff  judge  advocate  and  h*t  relations  with  the 
commander  and  hit  staff,  orgem/ation  and  function  of  a  staff 
:udge  advocate  section;  responsibilities  of,  the  raff  t«dd» 
advocate  and  h*s  aeuttantt.  preparation  of  a  staff  study  by 
the  staff  judge  advocate,  selected  problem*  relating  to  staff 
judge  advocate  operation*.  Fwo  lessons  and  examination. 


SUBCOURSE  JA  60.  BENEFITS  FOR  SERVICEMAN  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES  I  AG  SUBCOURSE  91 
CREDIT  HOURS:  S 

SCOPE ;  Study  of  personnel  service*,  to  m etude  >*gef  affair* 
and  benefit*  authorised  for  servicemen,  xeterew  of  werttmo 
peacetime  Mrvice.  tfiew  dapendenta,  end  Airvwor*. 
0 Rcwon  of  aetata  pfenning,  we  Qyitian  HeeRR  and  Medical 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  I 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  ANNEX  T 

JAGC  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


INCLOSURE  I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20110 


16  December  1977 


Dear  Survey  Participant: 

At  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  a  potentially  land¬ 
mark  review  of  officer  education  and  training  has  been  undertaken,  the 
results  of  which  are  expected  to  be  significant,  both  to  the  Army  as  a 
whole  and  to  individual  Army  officers.  A  key  effort  in  this  important 
review  is  the  attached  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey. 

The  survey  has  been  designed  to  permit  you  and  a  }arge,  representative 
s-'ple  of  your  follow  officers  to  tell  us  from  your  perspective  what  we 
need  to  know  about  certain  specific  areas  under  review.  Also,  the  survey 
poses  several  courses  of  action  and  asks  you  and  your  fellow  participants 
for  your  views  on  them.  Since  these  courses  of  action  are  only  a  few  of 
those  order  consideration,  they  should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
review  group  conclusions. 

Your  responses  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  so  please  do  not 
identify  yourself  on  any  part  of  the  survey  booklet  or  answer  sheet. 

When  all  responses  have  been  received,  they  will  be  analyzed  carefully, 
together  with  data  relative  to  education  and  training  requirements. 
Education  and  training  policies  addressing  each  phase  of  officer  career 
development  will  be  prepared  and  recommended  for  incorporation  into  the 
FY  80-84  program. 

The  attached  survey  is  your  best  chance  to  put  your  experiences, 
expectations,  and  suggestions  about  officer  education  and  training 
"on  the  record."  We  urge  you  not  to  miss  this  opportunity,  but 
timing  is  important.  To  be  included  in  this  special  review  effort, 
your  survey  must  be  completed  and  put  i.i  the  mail  within  five  working 
days  after  its  receipt.  To  protect  the  answer  sheet,  which  will  Be 
machine-scored,  we  ask,  too,  that  you  tuck  it  completely  inside 
the  survey  booklet  and  mail  both  in  the  return  envelope  provided. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation,  and  good  luck  to  you  in  your 
military  career. 
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Sincerely, 


V:-.U. 

fr/L.  HARRISON 


Major  Ceneral,  USA 
Chairman,  Review  of  Education 
and  Training  of  Officers 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SURVEY  PARTICIPANTS 

1.  Use  only  a  No.  2  pencil  when  completing  the  answer  sheet. 

2.  Do  not  place  your  name  or  social  security  number  (SSN)  anywhere 
on  the  answer  sheet  or  survey  booklet.  This  will  help  to  assure  that 
your  responses  remain  truly  anonymous. 

3.  Answer  all  questions  as  of  31  December  1977,  even  though  you  may 
be  completing  the  survey  before  that  date. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  question  number  that  you  mark  on  the  answer  sheet 
is  the  same  as  the  question  number  in  the  survey  booklet 

5.  You  may  make  only  one  response  for  each  question. j  Blacken  the 
circle  on  the  answer  sheet  that  has  the  same  letter  or  number  as  the 
response  you  selected  in  the  survey  booklet.  Do  not  make  any 
other  marks,  or  write,  on  the  answer  sheet. 

6.  If  you  make  a  mistake,  erase  the  mark  completely  before  you  enter 
a  new  one. 

7.  You  are  not  required  to  answer  any  question  which  you  find  objectionable 

8.  If  the  possible  responses  to  a  question  do  not  fit  your  opinion 
exactly,  please  choose  the  response  which  most  nearly  approximates 
your  view. 


INSTUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  ANSWER  SHEET 


Enter  capital  letters  JA  in  upper  right  corner  blank  identified  as 
survey  number. 

The  front  of  the  answer  sheet  contains  lettered  columns.  These 
columns  are  used  to  state  demographic  information.  Please 
complete  the  lettered  columns  as  follows: 

COLUMN  A:  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  your  grade. 

COLUMN  B:  Select  from  the  following  table  the  geographic  area  in 
which  you  are  taking  this  survey.  Blacken  the  1 ettcred  circle 
corresponding  to  your  location.  (Ignore  the  two  numbered  columns.) 

A.  Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 

B.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama  (Canal  Zone) 

C.  Pacific  area  (Other  than  Hawaii,  includes  Korea) 

D.  European  area  (Includes  Middle  East) 

E.  Other  , 

COLUMN  C:  Select  the  letter  which  corresponds  to  your  basic 
branch  and  blacken  the  appropriate  circle. 

A.  Adjutant  General 

B.  Air  Defense  Artillery 

C.  Armor 

D.  Chemical 

E.  Engineer 

F.  Field  Artillery 

G.  Finance 

H.  Infantry 

I.  Military  Intelligence 

J.  Military  Police 

K.  Ordnance 

L.  Quartermaster 

M.  Signal 

N.  Transportation 
W.  JAGC 

COLUMN  D:  Select  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  major  command  , 
(MACOM)  to  which  you  are  assigned  and  blacken  the  appropriate 
lettered  circle" In  Column  D. 

A.  USAREUR 

B.  FORSCOM 

C.  TRADOC 

D.  USFK/EIGHTH  ARMY 

E.  US  ARMY,  JAPAN 

F.  SUPPORT  COMMAND,  HAWAII 

G.  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

H.  HEALTH  SERVICES  COMMAND 

I.  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

J.  OTHER 
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COLUMN  Es  Indicate  the  type  of  unit  to  which  you  are  assigned 
by  selecting  the  appropriate  code  from  the  table  Below  and  blackening 
the  proper  circles  in  Column  E.  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to 
the  first  digit  of  the  code  in-  the  first  sub-column  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  second  digit  in  the  second  sub-column. 

00.  Combat 

11.  Combat  Support 

22.  Combat  Service  Support 

33.  Training  (Includes  service  school  staff  and  faculty) 

44.  Garrison/installation  staff 

55.  Recruiting,  ROTC,  Readiness  Regions 

66.  Corps  or  higher  level  staff  (includes  MACOM,  HA,  etc) 

77.  Other 

For  study  purposes,  three  specialty  skill  indicators 
(SSI)  have  been  designated  in  the  legal  area  (55) 

55A-Judge  Advocate;  55B-Criminal  Law  Specialist  and 
55C-Administrative/Civil  Law  Specialist.  The  basic 
entry  duty  position  for  captains  in  TDA/TOE 
orgainizations  is  judge  advocate  officer  (55A) . 

Officers  in  the  criminal  law  specialty  (55B)  are  in 
full-time  criminal  law  duty  positions,  such  as  chief 
,of  a  criminal  law  Branch/division,  instructor  or  any 
job  in  the  USA  Judiciary.  Officers  in  the  administrative/ 
civil  law  specialty  (550  are  similarly  in  full-time 
positions.  For  test  purposes,  several  subspecialties 
in  55B  and  55C  have  been  listed  below.  All  duty 
positions  are  included  in  these  specialties  or  legal 
areas . 


10  Judge  Advocate 

11  Staff  Judge  Advocate  , 

20  Criminal  Lav 

21  Judiciary-Judge/Appellate  Advocate 

30  Administrative/Civil  Law  (Labor,. environment,  etc.) 

31  Procurement  Law 

32  International  Law 

33  Claims 


COLUMN  F:  Indicate  the  specialty  you  are  qualified  to 
practice  by  blackening  the  appropriate  circles  in  Column  F. 

Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  first  digit  in  the  first 
sub-column  and  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  second  digit  in 
the  second  sub-column. 

COLUMN  G:  Indicate  an  alternate  specialty  you  are  qualified  to 
practice  by  blackening  the  appropriate  circles  in  Column  G. 

Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  first  digit  in  the  first 
sub-column  and  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  second  digit 
in  the  second  sub-column.  If  you  feel  you  have  no  alternate 
specialty,  use  code  00. 

COLUMN  H:  Enter  the  number  of  years  of  Active  Federal 
Commissioned  Service  (AFCS)  you  will  have  completed  as  of  31 
December  1977  by  blackening  the  appropriate  circles  in  Column  H. 
Round  partial  years  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  year.  If 
you  have  completed  less  than' ten  years  AFCS,'  bladken  0  in  the 
first  sub-column,  and  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  first 
digit  of  the  number  in  the  first  sub-column,  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  second  digit  in  the  second  sub-column. 

COLUMN  I:  Select  the  code  from  the  table  below  that  corresponds 
to  the  highest  level  of  military  education  you  have  completed. 
Blacken  the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  I. 

A.  Basic  Course 

B.  Advanced  Course 

C.  Command  and  General  Staff  College  or  equivalent  (includes 
non-resident  and  constructive  credit} 

D.  Senior  Service  College  (includes  non-resident  and  con¬ 
structive  credit) 

COLUMN  J:  Select  the  code  from  the  table  below  that  corresponds 
to  the  highest  level  of  civilian  education  you  have  completed. 
Blacken  the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  J. 

A.  Doctoral  degree-SJD 

B.  Master's  degree-LLM 

C.  Master's  degree 

D.  JD/LLB 

COLUMN  K:  Indicate  your  marital  status  and  sex  by  selecting  the 
appropriate  code  from  the  following  table  and  blackening  the 
corresponding  circle  in  Column  K. 

A.  Married  male 

B.  Married  female 

C.  Single  male  (divorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married} 

D.  Single  female  Cdivorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married} 


the^pJoorlat^coae^L^3^??1111^  6ackgroJJnd  hY  selecting 
corresponding  circles  in  §  *****  *"*  *lackenlxtS 

00.  White  (Caucasian) 
il.  Black  (Negro) 

£:  SSESST*  puer“ Rlcao:  Hlspa”ic  <«««*»> 

44.  Other 


Through,  which.  of  the  following  did  you  receive  your  commission? 

а.  OCS 

б.  TJSMA 

C.  ROTC 

d.  Direct  appointment 

e.  Other 

What  is  your  component? 

a.  Regular  Army 

b.  US  Army  Reserve 

c.  National  Guard 

Do  you  plan  to  make  the  Army  a  career?  Cthat  is,  20  or  more 
years  of  service?) 

a.  Yes,  I  plan  Cor  will  be  required)  to  ret-ire  at  20  years 

of  service  * , 

b.  Yes,  I  plan  to  retire  after  more  than  20,  but  less  than  26  years 

c.  Yes,  I  plan  to  retire  after  26  years  of  service  or  more. 

d.  Yes,  but  I  am  undecided  as  to  when  I  will  retire. 

e.  I  have  made  no  decision  as  to  Whether  or  not  I  will  make  the 
Army  a  career. 

f.  No,  I  do  not  plan  to  make  the  Army  a  career 

Given  normal  career  progression,  what  is  the  highest  rank  you 
expect  to  attain? 

a.  MAJ 

b.  LTC 

c.  COL 

d.  General  Officer 

During  you  military  career,  how  many  times  have  you  been  selected 
for  promotion  from  the  secondary  zone  Cbelow  the  zone}? 

a.  I  have  never  been  considered  for  promotion  by  a  centralized 
selection  board. 

b.  Never 

c .  Once 

d.  Twice 

e.  Three  or'more  times 
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6.  Regarding  you*  personal  career,  which,  type  of  training  or 
educational  experience,  successfully  completed,  do  you 

believe  "carries  the  Tnost  weight"  with  promotion/selection  Boards? 

a.  Resident  military  courses 
h.  Non-resident  military  courses 

c.  On-the-job  training  or  experience 

d.  Civilian  Education 

e.  Civilian  industry  or  occupational  training 

f.  Other 

7.  During  your  military  career,  whet  is  the  highest  position 
you  have  attained? 

a.  I  have  yet  to  be  assigned 

b.  Judge  Advocate  Officer 

c.  Ch.,  Sec/Br/Div-Installation 

d.  Deputy  Staff  Judge  Advocate 

e.  Ch. ,  Sec/Br/Div-MACOM/OTJAG 

f.  Staff  Judge  Advocate 

8.  What  type  of  work  has  Been  most  professionally  satisfying  to  you? 

a.  Trial  practice-prosecution 

b.  Trial  practice-defense 

c. '  Teaching 

d.  Plans /Personnel 

e.  Research/preparation  of  legal  opinions 

f.  Representing  Government /individuals  at  administrative  hearings 

g.  Counsel  to  command  and  staff 

9.  I  have  served, as  a  "line"  bfficer 

a.  I  have  never  served  as  a  "line"  officer 

h.  At  company/battery/troop  level 

c.  At  battalion/brigade  level. 

d.  At  division/MACOM  level 

10.  What  is  the  highest  staff  level  at  which  you  expect  to  serve 
during  your  career? 

a.  Division 

b.  Installatiou/garrison 

c.  Major  Command  Ce.g. ,  Forces  Command,  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command) 

d.  Department  of  the  Army 

e.  Other 
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11.  When  did  you  complete,  or  obtain  credit  for  completion  of. 

Command  and  General  Staff  College/Arraed  forces  Staff  College 
or  equivalent? 

i.  I  have  not  completed  CGSC/AJFSC  or  equivalent 

b.  Prior  to  assignment  to  Bde/corps  or  higher  staff 

c.  After  being  assigned  to  Bde/corps  or  higher  staff 

12.  The  principal  purpose  of  level  4  CCG SC-Level)  training  is: 

a.  I  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  CGSC-Level  training 

b.  To  understand  -my  client  a  little  better 

c.  To  prepare  for  Staff  Judge  Advocate  positions 

d.  To  share  professional  experience  with  peers 

e»  To  retain  a  competitive  position  for  promo tion/advancement 

f.  To  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  officer  in  preparation  for 
positions 

g.  Some  other  reason 

13.  About  half  of  the  officer  corps  will  serve  itj  field  grade 
positions  throughout  the  Army  without  benefit  of  Level 
4  training  (CGSC) .  Assume  for  this  question  expanded 
professional  development  opportunities  could  be  opened. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  continue  attendance  at  CGSC 
for  combat  arms  officers,  and  to  provide  equivalent  level 
4  training  to  other  officers  at  appropriate  military  or 
civilian  institutions.  Which  one  of  the  following  best 
expresses  your  view  about  this  alternative? 

a.  Resident  training  at  this  level  is  necessary 

b.  Either  resident  or  non-resident  training  is  necessary 

c.  The  form  of  training  (resident  or  non-resident)  is  not 
important 

d.  I’m  not  sure  that  CGSC-level  training  Is  either 
necessary  or  desirable 

e.  Most  officers  do  not  require  training  at  the  CGSC  level 

f.  The  current  system  is  adequate 

g.  I  am  opposed  to  Level  4  (CGSC)  training  for  reasons 
not  mentioned  above 

14.  Several  foreign  armies  provide  extended  Level  4  training 
for  selected  officers;  for  example,  a  small  percentage 
of  given  CGSC-level  class  is  selected  to  remain  for  an 
additional  year  of  professional  development  in  military 
thought,  philosophy,  and  application.  If  the  Army  could 
adopt  the  "Second  year  at  CGSC"  concept  outlined  above, 
what  would  be  your  view  regarding  this  alternative? 

a.  Implement  immediately;  the  Army  needs  more  "thinkers'* 

b.  It’s  worth  a  pilot  test  or  "trial  run" 

c.  I  should  be  considered,  but  at  another  level  (i.e.,  advanced 
course  level  or  senior  service  college  level?) 

d.  I  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

e.  The  Army  can’t  afford  this  luxury;  we  need  more  "do-era"  , 

f.  It's  a  bad  idea;  it  would  create  an  "elitist  group" 


.... _ _  viiiLci,  me  minimum  civilian  educational 

level  required  at  time  of  eoEr.isssioning  should  be: 

a.  High  school  graduate 
h.  Sone  college  hut  no  degree 

c.  Associate  degree  Q  years  of  college! 

d.  College  graduate 

e.  Civilian  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  an 
effective  officer 

16.  If  education  is  defined  as  "preparation  for.  life  (or  the 
unknown)  while  training  is  defined  as  “preparation  for 

a  specific  task  (or  the  known)”,  what  nix  of 
education  and  training  do  you  bel/-ve  la 
required  by  an  effective  Army  officer: 

a.  Much  more  education  than  training 

b.  Mere  education  than  training 

c.  About  the  sase  amount  of  each 

d.  More  training  than  education 

e.  Much  more  training  than  education 

17.  At  what  rank  do  you  believe  education  bee oces  more  Important 
to  duty  performance  than  specific  training? 

a.  Education  Is  never  more  important  than  training 

b.  Education  is  always  more  important  than  training 

c.  Captain 

d .  Me  J  or 

e.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

f.  Colonel 

13.  For  which  of  the  following  do  you  believe  graduate-level 
civilian  education  Is  primarily  useful? 

a.  Calnlng  knowledge  required  in  a  legal  specialty 

b.  Calnlng  knowledge  required  In  an  alternate  specialty 

c.  Cenerally  broadening  an  educational  background  la 
preparation  for  future  assignments. 

d.  Staying  competitive  when  considered  by  promotion/ 
selection  board* 

e.  Preparing  for  a  utilisation  tour  requiring  specific 
civilian  education 

f.  Preparing  for  a  civilian  career  after  leaving  active  duty 

g.  Hot  much  of  anything 

19.  Do  you  bel i*v*  that  if  you  perform  mull  the  Army,  through  either 
fully-funded  or  part  tally- funded  programs,  should  provide  you 
the  opportunity  to  awhlav*  «  graduate  degree  during  ycur 
ton  of  nctiv*  service? 

a.  Too,  a  graduate  degree  will  enhance  my  value  to  the  Army 

b.  Tea,  graduate  education  la  required  for  auccooaful  performance 
in  ay  opoclaltle* 

e.  Tea,  for  acme  other  roaaoa 
4.  X  have  no  opinion 

a.  *o,  ay  personal  educational  goal*  *r*  ay  own  responsibility 

f .  So,  •  graduate  dapra*  ban  an  tenting  am  ay  affoetivanae*  *a  aa 
officer 
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^U.  For  m&afimum  Army  effectiveness,  what  proportion  of  the  JAGC 
do  you  believe  should  have  graduate  law  degrees? 

a .  None 

b.  Very  few 

c.  About  a  fourth 

d.  About  half 

e.  About  three-fourths 

f .  Almost  all 

21.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  most  useful  training  or 
education  you  have  already  received  in  support  of  your 
legal  specialty: 

a.  Pre-comraission%-raining 

b.  Basic  course 

c.  Advanced  course 

d.  Resident  specialty-related  courses  (military) 

e.  Military  correspondence  courses 

f.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

g.  Civilian  education/civilian  industry  sources 

h.  CGSC/AFSC 

22.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  adequate  training 
opportunities  available  so  that  you  can  become  competently 
trained  in  your  legal  specialty? 

a.  Yes,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  available 

b.  No,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  not  available 

c.  I  don't  know  If  adequate  training  opportunities  are 
available 

23.  How  would  you  best  describe  the  training  noraally  provided 
which  supports  your  legal  specialty? 

a.  It  la  bxoadly-based,  and  provides  the  specialty  knowledge 
required  to  perform  effectively  at  successively  higher  levels 

b.  Sufficiently  thorough;  prepares  one  well 

c.  Too  broad  and  generalized  to  be  of  much  practical  valua 

d.  Not  related  to  actual  duty  position  requirements 
a.  Noa-existent 

24.  Which  ana  of  'the  following  do  you  believe  1*  the  moat  important 
tralnlig  or  education  which  should  be  provided  In  support 

of  your  legal  specialty? 

a.  Military  raeldaat  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 

e.  On-the-job  experience  Cno  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  Cunder graduate) 

a.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (pon-degreel 


. .  Ui.c  ui  tne  xoi loving  do  you  believe  is  the  least 

useful  training  or  education  which  could  be  provided  in 
your  legal  specialty! 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  Instruction  , 

c.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  Cundergraduate) 

e.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f .  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

26.  At  what  level  does  the  major  gap  in  the  currently- 
available  schooling  for  your  legal  specialty  occur? 

a.  Advanced  knowledge  level  CCPT-MAJ) 

b.  "Expert"  knowledge  level  (1TC-C0L) 

c.  'ore  than  one  of  the  above 

d.  am  not  aware  of  any  major  gap  in  the  currently 
available  schooling 


27.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  role  of  civilian 
education  in  you  legal  specialty? 

a.  It  is  both  available  and  highly  important  for  proper 
professional  development 

b.  It  is  available,  but  of  limited  importance  for  professional 
development 

c.  Not  available 

28.  Do  you  believe  your  legal  specialty  training  or  education  will 
be  of  value  to  you  In  a  potential  civilian  career? 

a.  Yes,  I  expect  it  to  be  directly  applicable;  I  plan  to  do  the 
same  type  of  work  after  I  leave  active  duty. 

b.  Yes,  I  expect  It  to  be  of  use;  1  plan  to  do  similar  or 
closely  related  work  In.  civilian  life. 

c.  Yes,  I  expect  It  to  be  valuable,  although  I  do  not  know 
what  I  will  be  doing  after  I  leave  active  duty. 

d.  No,  I  do  not  expect  It  to  be  useful  even  though  It  le 
closely  related  to  what  X  might  he  doing  In  civilian  life 

a.  No,  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful;  X  will  be  working  In 
an  entirely  different  field 


29.  Which  one  g*  the  following  most  closely  identifies  your  view 
of  "specialty  qualification" 


a.  Successful  completion  of  designated  training  courses  and 

developmental  assignments 

b.  The  ability  to  "do  tha  jrV  in  ths  specialty,  at  tha  assigned 
level  whether  formally  trained  or  not,  aa  shown  by  OER 
evaluations  or  promot  .un/selectl-/*  board  results 

c.  A  subject Iva  admin  itr stive  decision  on  tha  part  of 
carter  managers  and  promotlon/eelection  boards 

d.  Professional  rsgistratlon/csrtif ication 

a.  X  ballcvs  "specialty  qualification"  la  largely 


undtf lnifcla 
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—  r. i colons Aoxxicy  ror  an  officer  becoming  "specialty- 
qualified"  lies  with" 

a.  The  officer 

b.  The  officer's  PPTO  career  manager/assigranent  officer 

c.  The  officer's  rating  officer 

d.  The  officer  education  and  training  system 

31.  In  your  legal  specialty,  how  many  different  assignments  would 
you  estimate  are  required  for  an  officer  to  become  "specialty- 
qualified?" 

a.  One 

b .  Two 

c.  Three 

d .  Four 

e.  More  than  four 

32.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  chief  way  you  have  Cor  expect) to  become 

qualified  in  your  legal  specialty?  ;s 

a.  Resident  training  it  military  courses 

b.  Military  correspondence  courses 

c.  Resident  civilian  education 

d.  Off-duty  civilian  study 

e.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

f.  A  combination  of  the  above 

33.  Should  specialty  qualification  standards  be  established  for  each 
specialty  at  each  grade? 

a.  Yes;  absolute  standards  should  be  established 

b.  Yes;  flexible  standards,  to  be  used  as  goals,  should  be 
established 

c.  No;  specialty  qualification  is  subjective,  no  firm  standards 
can  or  should  be  established 

d.  No,, but  for  masons  not  specified  above 

e.  1  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  specialty  qualification 
standards  should  be  established 

34.  If  firm  specialty  qualification  standards  were  established,  they 
would  provide  a  benchmark  for  officer  professional  development; 
that  is,  an  officer  would  either  be  "qualified"  cr  "not 
qualified''  What  use  should  be  made  of  this  information f 

•  4. 

a.  Used  unofficially  to  measure  professional  development  of  the 
Individual  officer 

b.  Used  officially  as  a  matter  of  record  for  consideration  by 
promotion/selection  boards  or  other  activities.. 

c.  Used  only  by  the  officer  for  his  personal  assessment 

d.  Used  as  a  diagnostic  tool  for  determining  assignment 
and/or  educational  opportunities  for  the  officer  involved 

e.  Not  used  for  any  purpose 


- .Uwui>x ug  rantcs  should  be  dependent 

upon  "specialty  qualification?" 

a.  MAJ 

b.  LTC 

c.  COL 

d.  None  of  the  above 

e.  To  each  of  the  above 

36.  Estimate  your  present  level  of  professional  develbpment  in 
your  legal  specialty: 

a.  Well  prepared 

b.  Somewhat  prepared 

c.  Somewhat  unprepared 

d.  Not  prepared  at  all 

37.  In  some  legal  specialties,  military  training  is  available 
through  both  resident  courses  and  non-resident  (correspondence) 
instruction.  In  your  view,  which  type  is  mqst  effective  in 
providing  the  skills  required  for  your  legal  specialty 
qualification? 

a.  Resident  instruction  is  the  most  effective 

b.  Non-resident  instruction  is  the  most  effective 

c.  They  are  both  equally  effective 

d.  Neither  are  effective  in  their  present  form 

38.  How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  believe  you  could  devote  to 
independent  career-related  studies  (both  on  and  off-duty  time.) 

a.  One  hour  or  less 

b.  Two  hours  to  four  hours 

c.  Five  to  seven  hours 

d.  Eight  or  nine  hours 

e.  Ten  hours  or  more 

39.  Profession^  examinations  for  the  officer  corps  should  be  instituted. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

c.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 

d.  Disagree 

e.  Strcngly  disagree 

40.  Let  us  assume  that  professional  officer  examiniations  were  instituted. 
What  do  you  think  the  principal  purposes  of  this  exam  should  Be? 

a.  For  individual  diagnostic  work  only 

b.  Only  to  assist  in  determining  education/training  needs;  for 
example,  validation  of  CCSC  (Level  4)  knowledge,  or 
attendance  of  some  phase  of  formal  instruction  at  that  level 

c.  As  one  of  the  criteria  for  promotion 

d.  As  one  of  the  criteria  for  qualifying  for  certain  positions 
Ci.e. ,  S.J.A.J 

«.  Tot  sny  purposa 
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41.  What  do  you  think  would  Be  the  principal  limitation  of  officer 
examinations* 

a.  Paper  and  pencil  test  nay  not  reflect  joB  performance 
accurately 

b.  Officers  responsibilities  are  too  Broad  to  be  adequately  tested, 

c.  Another  evaluative  tool  is  not  necessary;  current  procedures 

are  adequate. 

d.  Some  limitations  not  listed  aBove 

42.  Through  what  means  do  you  believe  professional  development  can 
best  be  achieved? 

a.  Through  experience 

b.  Through  self-study  within  prescribed  parameters 

c.  Through  a  combination  of  self-study  and  non-resident 
instruction 

d.  Through  resident  instruction 

e.  Through  a  combination  of  the  above 

43.  If  you  were  to  graduate  from  the  next  higher  military  course  of 
instruction  Cfor  example,  CGSC  if  you  are  an  advanced  course 
graduate) ,  do  you  believe  that  your  value  to  the  Army  will 
have  been  Increased? 

a.  Yes,  greatly 

b.  Yes,  some 

c.  Not  sure 

d.  Not  much 

e.  Not  at  all 

44.  Current  staffing  minimizes  multiple  opportunities  as  SJA  at  each 
level.  An  alternative  would  be  to  allow  groups  of  officers  to 
be  managed  as  SJA's  to  permit  repetitive  tours  at  each 

level.  What  are  your  views  regarding  this  alternative? 

a.  Implement  immediately 

b.  It's  a  good  idea,  but  may  cause  some  problems 

c.  I  really  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

d.  I  don't  think  this  alternative  should  be  Implemented 

45.  In  pursuing  my  continuing  legal  education  (CLE),  I  prefers-. - 

a.  Resident  instruction  in  a  military  school 

b.  Resident  instruction  in  a  civilian  school 

c.  Professional  association  seminars/vorkshopa 

d.  Video  tape/study  package 

e.  Self-study 

46.  In  my  experience,  the  best  CLE  programs  were  sponsored  by; 

a.  Military  school* 

b.  Civilian  schools 

c*  Professional  association 

d.  «fcv< mutant  agencies-  O.g.,  TJ.S.  Civil  Service  Commission} 
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47.  What  is  your  estimate  of  -he  annual  salary  which  would  he 
earned  by  a  civilian  whose  duties  and  responsibilities 
correspond  most  nearly  to  those  you  have  in  your  present 
duty  assignment  G?r  most  recent  one  if  you  are  nov  a 
patient,  student,  or  unassigned?} 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 

h. 


$10000  or  less 
$10001  to  $15000 
$15001  to  $20000 
$20001  to  $30000 
$30001  to  $40000 
$40001  to  $50000 
Wore  than  $50000 

I  have  no  idea  what  a  corresponding  civilian  job  would 
be  worth,  or  there  are  no  corresponding  civilian  jobs 


48.  Suppose  that  your  military  service  was  unexpectedly  terminated 
Given  your  present  level  of  training,  education  and  experience 
what  is  your  estimate  of  the  annual  salary  you  could  earn  in 
civilian  life 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

,g- 

h. 


$10000  or  less 
$10001  to  $15000 
$15001  to  $20000 
$20001  to  $30000 
$30001  to  $4Q00C 
$40001  to  $50000 
More  than  $50000 

I  have  no  idea  what  I  could  earn  in  civilian  life 


49.  If  there  were  prerequisite  law  school  courses  for  appointment 

in  JAGC,  what  effect  would  it  have  had  on  your  decision  to  seek 
a  JAGC  commission? 


a.  I  would  object  to  any  constraints 
placed  on  my  law  school  training 

b.  I  would  complain,  but  accede  and  cake  the  courses 

c.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  me 


50.  What  law  school  courseCs)  should  be  required  for  appointment  In 
JAGC?  Select  one. 

a.  Evidence;  Criminal  Procedure 
bi  Torts 

c. .  Contracts/Govemment  Procurement 

d.  Family  Law 

e.  International  Lav 

f.  Labor  Lav 

g.  Federal  Civil  Procedure  (Litigation} 

h.  Trusts  and  Estates  (Hills,  Testamentary  instrumental 

I.  Environmental  Lav 

J.  J.1  of  the  above 
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51.  In  the  last  question,  what  course  should  not  he  required?  Select  one 

a.  Evidence;  Criminal  Procedure 

b.  Torts 

c.  Contracts/Government  Procurement 

d.  Family  Lav 

e.  International  Law 

f .  Labor  Law 

g.  Federal  Civil  Procedure  (litigation) 

h.  Trusts  and  Estates  (Kills,  Testimentary  instruments) 

i.  Environmental  Law 

52.  What  percentage  of  your  time  is  spent  on  the  practice  of  law 
including  research,  study,  writing  counseling,  advocacy  and/or 
supervising  other  lawyers? 

a.  Virtually  all 

b.  752 

c.  502 

d.  252  or  less 


The  following  statements  are  neither  proposals  nor  alternatives 
Some  are  obviously  true;  others  are  obviously  false.  Some  may 
be  good  ideas;  some  may  be  bad;  -many  are  "biased"  in  one  way 
or  another.  They  are  intended  simply  to  identify  attitudes 
within  the  officer  corps.  Please  indicate  your  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  each  of  the  statements  by  selecting  the 
appropriate  response  from  this  list; 

ai  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

c.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me 

d.  Disagree 

e.  Strongly  disagree 


53.  All  JAG  officers  should  receive  a  concentrated  "refresher"  course 
prior  to  assuming  a  new  job 

54.  Level  3  (advanced  course)  training  would  be  more  cost-effective 

.  if  it  was  shorter,  and  if  students  attended  on  a  TDY,  rather  than 
a  PCS,  basis. 

55.  All  captains  should  attend  an  appropriate  advanced  course 

56.  Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a  utilization  tour  directly 
following  civilian  specialty  training. 

57.  The  primary  purpose  of  cly Ilian  education  should  be  the 
acquisition  of  skills  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  academic 
credentials 
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58. 


Level  3  (advanced  course)  training  should  be  oriented 
primarily  toward  training  officers  for  their  next  duty 
position. 

59.  There  are  adequate  career  progression  opportunities  in 
JAGC  specialties 

60.  New  JAGC  officers  should  attend  a  Combat  Arms  Basic 
Course  ClNF,  Armor,  etc)  prior  to  the  JAGC  Basic 
Course  in  order  to  train  as  a  military  officer. 

61.  SJA  Orientation  Course  should  be  a  5-8  week  senior-level 
lawyer/manager  course  with  heavy  emphasis  on  substantive  law 
developments  and  personnel  management. 

62.  The  academic  report  received  upon  completion  of  a  course 
of  military  or  civilian  training  is  as  important  to  one's 
advancement  as  an  efficiency  report. 

63.  Level  4  (CCSC-level)  training  should  #>t  prepare  officers 
for  specific  duty  positions.  But  should  provide  broad 
preparation  for  a  variety  of  duties  during  the  following 
several  years  of  service 

64.  It  is  more  important  to  the  Army  that  civilian  education, 
broaden  the  officer  personally  than  provide  him/her 
specific  skills 

65.  CGSC  and  AWC  completion  should  be  mandatory  for  all  majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels  respectively,  either  by  resident  or 
non-resident  programs. 

66.  Captains  in  SJA  offices  should  rotate  jobs  at  6-9  months  for 
professional  development 

67.  Typically,  when  promoted  to  MAJ  and  LTC,  the  Atay  Lawyer 
becomes  a  manager  and  practices  little  law. 

68.  Formal  course  training  should  be  provided  to  learn  the 
basics  of  a  specialty. 

69.  Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  specialty  quotas 

70.  "Quality”  officers  should  be  equitably  distributed  over  all 
.  specialties.;  either  voluntarily  Of  involuntarily^ 

71.  OPMS-Level  4  (CGSC-Level)  training  should  be  significantly 
different  for  the  maneuver  combat  specialties  CJ.l-Inf entry; 
12-Armor 1  than  for  all  other  specialties  (55-JAG;  31-Law 
Enforcement) 

72.  Practice  of  law  in  JACC -yarlea  little  between  peacetime  and 
wartime,  except  for  increase/decreaae  in  -military  justice. 
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73.  In  mobilization  for  war,  civilian  lawyers  could  Be  trained 
for  JAGC  in  30  days  or  less. 

74.  Only  those  specialties  which  can  Be  related  to  a  staff  judge 
advocate  job  have  good  promotion  potential 

75.  All  lawyers  in  the  SJA  office,  including  the  SJA  and 
Deputy  SJA,  should  see  1  or  2  legal  assistance  clients 
each  day  in  order  to  stay  competent  in  Basic  legal  subjects 

76.  Selection  for  attendance  at  CGSC/AWC  is  more  important 
than  actual  attendance 

77.  The  most  valuable  training  in  some  specialities  is  on-the-job 
experience  (no  structured  training) . 

78.  Officers  who  have  received  graduate-level  civilian  schooling 
are  more  competitive  for  promotion  th^.  those  who  have  not. 

79.  All  other  things  being  equal,  ’’more’'  formal  course  training 
is  always  more  career-enhancing  than  ".less" 

80.  Every  JAGC  officer  must  be  a  generalist,  but  he  should  be 
required  to  develop  a  legal  specialty  and  work  to  remain 
professionally  competent  in  it. 

81.  Promotion  boards  should  not  use  a  level  of  training 
completion  as  a  criterion  for  selection. 

82.  Professional  examinations  for  the  officer  corps  should  be 

Instituted 

83.  Service  obligation  for  initial  tour  in  JAGC  should  be  4  years 

84.  Initial  appointments  in  JAGC  should  be  in  grade  0-2  (1W) 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  U 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY 


1.  PURPOSE;  To  provide  information  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  study  of  the  US  Army  Chaplaincy's  requirement  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  by  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for 
Officers  (RETO)  study  group. 

2.  ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPLAINCY  REQUIREMENT  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

The  following  factors  emerged  from  the  RETO  analysis  of  the  chaplain's 
requirement  for  education  and  training  are  discussed  in  Appendix  1: 

a.  Need  for  affirmation  of  the  Chaplain  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan. 

b.  Importance  of  agreement  between  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  and  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  in  matters 
regarding  chaplain  education  and  training. 

c.  The  Army  Chaplaincy  requires  a  variety  of  specialty  areas 
which  manifest  discernable  patterns  in  terms  of  requirement  by 
grade. 

d.  Appropriate  modes  and  timing  for  chaplain  training  vary 
considerably  among  the  specialty  areas,  and  involve  a  mixture  of 
civilian  schooling,  resident  military  training,  and  supervised-on- 
the-j ob-training  throughout  the  chaplain's  career. 

e.  For  reserve  component  chaplains,  the  supervised-on-the-j ob¬ 

taining,  which  is  emphasized  in  the  Chaplain  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  is  difficult  to  implement,  particularly  in  light  of  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  constraints.  - - 

3.  SURVEYS  OF  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINS.  Results  of  the  two  Surveys  of 
Army  Chaplains  used  in  the  RETO  stu^y  are  contained  in  Appendix  2. 

4.  THE  CHAPLAIN  ADVANCED  COURSE.  Consideration  of  an  alternative 
for  the  Chaplain's  advanced  course  and  the  rationale  for  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  contained  in  Appendix  3. 

5.  QUALIFICATION  CRITERIA  FOR  CHAPLAINS..  The  nece/  ty  and  the 
difficulty  of  formulating  qualification  criteria  by  ».  ade  for 
chaplains  is  discussed  in  Appendix  4. 
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6.  RECOMMENDATIONS, 

a.  That  the  Army  Chaplaincy  continue  in  the  direction  it  has 
begun  with  its  Professional  Development  Plan  with  the  following 
exception:  Substitute  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
(CAS^)  and  three  temporary  duty  short  courses  for  the  chaplain's 
advanced  course,  as  recommended  in  Appendix  3. 

b.  That  the  Army  Chaplaincy  assure  appropriate  coding  of  chap¬ 
lain  duty  positions  and  trained  chaplain  resources  so  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  within  the  chaplaincy  may  take  full  advantage  of 
automated  data  processing  equipment. 

c.  That  the  chaplain  Specialty  Skill  Identifier/Additional 
Skill  Identifier  (SSI/ASI)  code  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  a  lim¬ 
ited  revision  will  assist  the  personnel  managers  in  easier  identi¬ 
fication  of  trained  resources  to  fill  duty  position  requirements. 

d.  That  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  continue  in  its 
project  to  define  qualification  criteria  for  major,  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel  chaplains,  focusing  on  the  aspects  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  and  supervision/management  of  ministry. 

e.  That  an  assessment  center  for  Army  chpalains  be  considered 
for  establishment  at  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assessment  and  assessment  instruments  which 
will  enable  chaplains  to  determine  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan. 


4  APPENDIXES 

1.  An  Analysis  of  the  US  Army  Chaplaincy's  Requirement  for 
Education  and  Training  with  2  Inclosures 

2.  Results  of  Chaplain  Surveys  with  2  Inclosures 

3.  An  Alternative  for  the  Chaplain's  Advanced  Course:  Consideration 
of  an  Approach  for  Enhancing  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Professional 
Development  Plan 

4.  Qualification  Criteria  for  Army  Chaplains 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  1 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY'S  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


TO  ANNEX  U 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY 


1.  SOURCES  OF  INPUT.  For  analysis  of  the  US  Army  Chaplaincy's 
education  and  training  requirements,  the  same  basic  approach  was 
used  as  with  the  rest  of  the  Army  officer  corps.  Most  input  for 
analysis  of  each  military  specialty  by  the  Review  of  Education 
and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  study  group  was  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  proponent  for  the  specialty,  the  education/ 
training  proponents  for  the  specialty,  responses  from  the  field  to 
survey  instruments,  and  visits  tc/intervievs  with  the  field  by 
RETO  staff.  Annex  G  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  total  sources 
and  how  these  sources  were  used  by  RETO.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  proponent  used  most  for  input  for  chaplain  analysis  was  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  (OCCH) .  The  edur.ation/training 
proponent  used  most  was  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School 
(USACHCS),  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y.  There  were  some  resources  used  in 
the  chaplaincy  analysis  which  were  different  from  or  additional  to 
the  resources  used  in  the  analysis  of  other  Army  specialties. 

a.  Instead  of  the  survey  instruments  employed  by  RETO  for  the 
Officer  Personnel  Management  System  specialties,  two  other  Instru¬ 
ments  were  used  for  the  chaplaincy.  These  purvey  instruments  and 
the  results  of  the  surveys  are  described  in  some  detail  in  Appendix 
2  of  this  Annex. 

b.  Documents  leading  to  the  recent  development  of  the  Chaplain 
Professional  Development  Plan  are  maintained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains.  These  files  were  made  available  to  the  RETO 
analyst.  Included  in  the  files  were  comments  from  virtually  every 
active  duty  Army  chaplain  concerning  the  preferred  content  and  struc¬ 
ture  for  chaplain  education/ training  (in  the  responses  to  "Straw- 
man  I"  in  1975  and  "Strawman  II"  In  1976).  Additional  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Major  Army  Command  (MACOM)  staff  chaplains  and  comments 

by  OCCH  personnel  made  the  files  extremely  valuable  in  the  study. 

The  files  provided  a  means  for  the  RETO  analyst  to  "look  over  the 
shoulders”  of  those  formulating  the  present  Chaplain  Professional 
Development  Plan. 
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c.  Early  in  the  study,  OCCH  requestel,  through  the  MACOMS, 

a  reclarification  of  the  specific  requirements  connected  with  each 
chaplain  duty  position  in  the  Army.  The  /  rmy  Research  Institute 
(ARI)  had  not  performed  an  analysis  of  the  non-OPMS  specialties 
to  determine  appropriate  duty  modules  for  each  type  of  duty  position. 
The  information  furnished  OCCH  by  the  MACOMs  assisted  the  RETO  anal¬ 
yst  in  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  chaplain  duty  modules 
prepared  by  USACHCS  were  applicable  throughout  the  Army  Chaplaincy. 

d.  The  formulation  of  potential  duty  modules  for  all  chaplain 
positions  by  USACHCS  made  it  possible  to  review  the  complete  spectrum 
of  field  requirements  for  chaplain  education/ training.  In  all,  63 
specific  chaplain  duty  modules  were  formulated  and  utilized  in  the 
study. 

e.  Open  communication  with  OCCH  and  USACHCS  provided  information 
concerning  problem  areas  in  professional  development  of  chaplains 
due  to  assignment/utilization  difficulties  and  educational  resource 
shortages. 

f.  Interviews  with  the  staff  chaplains  of  six  installations 
and  with  chaplains  undergoing  training  at  these  installations  proved 
to  be  a  resource  extremely  useful  to  the  RETO  analyst. 

g.  The  Chaplain  Academic  Board,  a  group  appointed  by  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  to  review  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
revised  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan,  was  briefed  on  the 
RETO  study,  and  provided  helpful  suggestions  to  t..c  RETO  analyst . 

The  board  is  composed  of  military  chaplains  and  civilian  consultants 
who  bring  with  them  rich  and  varied  backgrounds  in  the  education 

of  chaplains  and  ministers. 

h.  Special  information  In  the  form  of  reports  from  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  aud  Health 
Services  Command  (HSC)  staff  chaplains  concerned  a  major  form  of 
chaplain  supervised-on-the-j ob-training,  (Clinical  Pastoral  Educa¬ 
tion),  on  16  Army  installations. 

i.  A  literature  search  in  the  area  of  continuing  education 

for  the  ministry  was  especially  productive.  Those  writings  providing 
the  most  useful  information  for  the  study  are  listed  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  to  the  Appendix. 

j .  Interviews  were  conducted  with  proponents  for  chaplain  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  in  institutions  other  than  the  US  Army.  These 
institutions  included  the  US  Air  Force,  The  Veteran's  Administration, 
The  National  Institute  for  Business  and  Industrial  Chaplains,  and 
The  Society  for  the  Advancement  in  Continuing  Education  for  Ministers 
(SACE1) . 


2 .  AFFIRMATION  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN. 

Analysis  of  the  education  and  training  provided  Army  chaplains  haa 
led  the  RETO  analyst  to  affirm  the  general  thrust  of  the  Chaplain 
Professional  Development  Plan.  Specific  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  plan  are  discussed  in  Appendix  3.  Basically  the  Army  Chap¬ 
laincy  has  launched  into  a  less  costly  and  highly  productive  and 
relevant  format  for  the  training  of  chaplains,  summarized  in  Inclo¬ 
sure  1.  The  key  ingredient  of  the  plan  lies  in  its  emphasis  upon 
"exported"  training.  "Expcrted"  training  for  chaplains  carries  a 
different  conotation  from  what  is  normally  referred  to  as  nonresident 
or  correspondence  courses.  In  the  chaplain  plan,  it  is  the  trainer/ 
educator  that  is  exported,  rather  than  just  the  instructional  material. 
This  is  true  of  Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain  Training  and  also  of  the 
supervised-on-the-job  mode  of  training  entitled  Clinical  Pastoral 
Education.  In  fact,  the  plan  emphasizes  the  importance  of  supervisory 
chaplains  at  all  echelons  assuming  responsibility  for  much  of  the 
training  of  chaplains  under  their  supervision.  Appropriate  train¬ 
ing  for  these  supervisors  is  offered  by  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center 
and  School  and  through  civilian  schooling  and  workshops.  By  util¬ 
izing  this  approach,  the  chaplaincy  has  been  able  to  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  time  required  for  chaplains  to  spend  in 
resident  forms  of  instruction  at  USACHCS.  Training  and  education 

can  be  offered  at  the  time  when  it  is  needed  by  chaplains,  and 
commanders  can  receive  appropriate  training  assistance  for  their  chap¬ 
lains  related  to  specific  chaplain  tasks  and  functions  in  existing 
situations.  The  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  is  considered 
evolutional  in  nature.  The  next  Important  stage  in  the  process  of 
its  evolution  should  be  the  development  of  additional  quality  con¬ 
trol  procedures  for  its  varied  training  opportunities.  USACHCS.  and 
TRADOC  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  are 
seen  as  primary  agencies  in  this  process.  An  additional  relevancy 
can  be  given  to.  the  total  chaplain  training  program  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  professional  assessment  center  for  chaplains  at  USACHCS. 
This  center  could  provide  USACHCS  students  with  assessment  to  deter¬ 
mine  appropriate  training  foci,  but  it  could  also  provide  assess¬ 
ment  tools  and  processes  to  chaplains  in  the  field,  thereby  enabling 
sound  decisions  for  professional  development  of  chaplains  while 
they  are  in  various  positions  throughout  the  Army. 

3.  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS  AND  THE  US 
ARMY  CHAPLAIN  CENTER  AND  SCHOOL.  In  the  33  questions  asked  both 
OCCH  and  USACHCS,  general  agreement  was  expressed  on  most  training 
needs.  The  interaction  between  the  two  proponents  has  enabled  them 
to  understand  chaplain  training  needs  and  educational  modes  In  a 
mutually  supportive  fashion.  In  the  view  of  the  RETO  analyst,  this 
cooperation  was  enhanced  by  the  recent  development  of  the  Chaplain 
Professional  Development  Plan.  Both  proponents  emphasized  innovation 
and  relevance  in  the  professional  development  of  chaplains.  Some 
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differing  views  were  expressed  by  the  two  proponents.  In  order  that 
these  different  views  may  become  means  for  productive  discussion 
in  the  future  between  the  proponents,  they  are  summarised  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

a.  OCCH  cites  leadership,  supervision  and  ethics  aS  areas  in 
which  chaplain  expertise  should  be  developed.  USACHCS  views  the  . 
most  crucial  area  as  staff  and  parish  development. 

b.  OCCH  indicates  that  formal  schooling  and  real  life  situations 
are  best  to  train  chaplains  to  deal  with  uncertainty  and  complex, 
uncharted  situations.  USACHCS  indicates  that  in  sustainment  phases 
of  training,  chaplains  should  be  placed  in  situations  loaded  with 
ambiguities  and  then  their  responses  and  actions  critiqued.  The 
USACHCS  response  to  the  question  further  states  that  faith  is  required 
to  deal  with  uncertainty,  and  faith  cannot  be  trained  for. 

c.  Regarding  the  projected  effect  of  the  Division  Restructuring 
Study  on  the  chaplaincy,  OCCH  sees  nc  significant  impact.  The  USACHCS 
response  speaks  of  the  need  for  increased  counseling  specialties 

for  both  chaplains  and  chapel  activity  specialists. 

d.  OCCH  Indicates  that  approximately  5  percent  of  chaplains 
worldwide  should  be  proficient  itt  a  foreign  language  at  the  conver¬ 
sational  level.  USACHCS  does  not  view  this  as  essential. 

e.  Both  proponents  felt  there  should  be  an  authority  for  each 
specialty  to  determine  training.  OCCH  indicated  that  they  (OCCH) 
should  formulate  policy  and  overall  objectives  for  training  of 
chaplains.  USACHCS  indicated  that  TRADOC  should  dictate  training 
policy. 

f.  OCCH  indicated  that  there  should  be  no  chaplain  positions 
considered  as  essential  experience  levels  for  promotion  purposes. 
USACHCS  indicated  that  chaplains  should  occupy  one  TOE  position  and 
one  TDA  position  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  ot  the  grade  of  major. 
OCCH  did  indicate  that  experience  as  battalion  chaplain  and  brigade 
chaplain  were  essential  to  qualification  of  all  chaplain  specialties. 

g.  OCCH  indicated  no  changes  for' the  academic  effeclency  report 
system.  USACHCS  suggested  several  changes:  relative  standing  omitted 
"superior  rating"  in  item  14  eliminated,  and  elimination  of  any 
attempt  to  discriminate  among  the  academic  abilities  of.  the  students 
(except  where  students  fail  to  reach  academic  objectives.) 

h.  OCCH  indicated  that  field  grade  officer  training  and  senior 
officer  training  should  not  be  the  same  for  all  chaplains.  The 
USACHCS  response  indicated  that  it  should  be  the  same  for  all  officers 
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VARIED  SPECIALTY  AREAS  WITHIN  THE  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY.  The  first 
information  emerging  from  the  RETO  analysis  of  the  chaplaincy  showed 
the  variety  of  specialty  areas  which  are  required  for  A~my  chaplains 
to  perform  their  total  mission  effectively.  Contrary  to  the  views 
of  many  commanders,  ministry  to  the  troops  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  conducting  religious  services  and  visiting  confinement  and  hos¬ 
pital  facilities  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  requirements  registered 
in  chaplain  positions.  A  summary  of  the  chaplain  specialty  areas 
required  by  grade  is  provided  in  Inclosure  2.  Each  of  the  13 
specialty  areas  requires  some  training  in  addition  to  seminary  edu¬ 
cation  if  chaplains  can  be  expected  to  perform  ministry  effectively 
in  the  Army  environment.  In  fact,  position  requirements  dictate 
further  specialized  training  for  some  of  the  command/unit  chaplains: 
Ranger  qualification  for  2  captains;  Special  Forces  qualification 
for  4  majors  and  3  captains;  parachutist  qualification  for  1 
colonel,  5  lieutenant  colonels,  9  majors,  and  19  captains.  The 
recently  implemented  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  provides 
adequately  for  chaplain  education  and  training  which  can  produce  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  for  most  chaplain  specialty  areas. 
Assignment  authority  for  professional  development  commensurate  with 
position  requirements  is  a  functional  part  of  the  assignment  consid¬ 
erations.  It  must  be  noted  that  some  chaplain  specialty  areas  are 
denoted,  by  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI)  and  some  by  Additional 
Skill  Identifiers  (ASI).  Some  of  the  specialty  areas  identified  by 
ASI  have  more  position  requirements  than  those  identified  by  SSI. 
Under  the  current  system,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
Directorate  of  Personnel  to  assign  chaplains  b£  ASI  as  well  as  by 
SSI  If  requirements  in  the  field  are  met,  and  If  training  is  appro¬ 
priately  utilized  in  the  field.  For  the  Army  as  a  whole,  assignment 
by  ASI  may  be  a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task  until  computeriza¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  data  is  achieved.  However,  for  the  Army  Chap¬ 
laincy,  since  only  slightly  over  1,400  persons  are  Involved,  assign¬ 
ment  by  ASI  is  more  realistic,  and  is,  in  fact,  already  being  done 
to  some. extent.  As  position  analysis  reviews  are  conducted  by  the 
US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  through  their  criterion  referenced 
instruction  preparations,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  may 
well  consider  grouping  together  similar  specialty  areas,  as  an  SSI, 
and  using  ASI  to  further  refine  the  related  sub^spec laities.  For 
instance,  one  SSI  may  be  labelled  "Pastoral  Care".  ASIs  related  to 
it  could  be  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Pastoral  Counselor”,  "Confine¬ 
ment  and  Rehabilitation  Pastoral  Counselor",  "Pastoral  Counselor 
General",.  "Marriage  and  Family  Pastoral  Counselor",  and  "Hospital 
Chaplain".  Likewise,  if  "Chaplain  Educator"  were  the  title  for  an 
SSI,  the  "Clinical  Pastoral  Educator",  "Instructional  Technologist", 
"Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain  Trainer",  and  "Supervisor  of  Religious 
Education"  could  be  related  ASIs.  If  these  and  other  similar  changes 
are  made  in  the  SSI/ASI  code,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  assign 
chaplains  by  ASI.  However,  one  form  of  training  could  be  offered 


to  all  "Pastoral  Counselors",  for  example,  in.  the  early  phases  of 
training,  with  specialization  occurring  later.  The  total  management 
of  training  would  be  simplified. 

5.  DISCERNABLE  PATTERNS  IN  SPECIALTY  AREAS  BY  GRADE.  Analysis  of 
specialty  areas  required  for  chaplain  positions  by  grade  revealed 
some  discernable  patterns.  55  percent  of  all  positions  for  captains 
are  related  to  the  command /unit  chaplain  specialty.  Another  16 
percent  of  the  total  captain  positions  for  chaplains  are  in  the  general 
pastoral  counseling  area.  Each  of  the  other  specialty, area ;  offer 
opportunities  for  less  than  10  percent  of  chaplains  in  the  grade  of 
captain.  Only  11  percent  of  the  chaplain  majors  and  4  percent  of 

the  chaplain  leiutenant  colonels  ahd  colonels  can  expect  to  serve 
as  command/unit  chaplains  at  any  given  time.  The  highest  percentages 
of  chaplain  major  positions  are  in  the  specialty  areas  of  general 
pastoral  counseling  (25  percent)  and  chaplain  management/administ ra¬ 
tion.  For  lieutenant  colonel  chaplains  the  highest  percentages  of 
positions  are  in  chaplain  management/administration  and  community 
parish  preaching  specialties.  Colonel  chaplains  also  have  a  high 
percentage  of  position  requirements  in  the  management/administration 
and  community  parish  preaching  areas  (24  percent  and  22  percent  re¬ 
spectively),  and  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  colonel  positions  in 
the  area  of  staff  and  parish  development  (22  percent).  The  percen¬ 
tage  figures  for  other  specialty  areas  and  grades  can  be  seen  in  the 
table  at  Inclosure  2.  The  notion  that  all  chaplains,  regardless  of 
grade,  perform  basically  the  same  function  is  shown  to  be  invalid  by 
the  RETO  analysis.  If  training  is  to  prepare  chaplains  to  perform 
effective  ministry  in  chaplain  positions,  then  the  training  for  each 
grade  should  have  a  somewhat  different  emphasis.  Captains,  for 
instance,  must  have  a  primary  emphasis  on  the  tasks  of  a  command/unit 
chaplain  for  the  55  percent  who  will  be  serving  in,  this  capacity. 

It  appears  that  a  secondary  but  still  Important  emphasis  for  captains 
should  be  in  the  area  of  general  pastoral  counseling.  Chaplain 
majors  need  primary  thrusts  in  their  training  in  the  tasks  related 
to  general  pastoral  counseling  and  chaplain  mansgement/administra- 
tion,  the  latter  including  the  process  of  supervision  and  effective 
staff  work.  Lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  need  continued  focus 
in. management,  administration,  and  community  parish  preaching,  skills. 
Chaplain  colonels  also  need  to  develop  skills  and  understanding 
related  to  staff  and  parish  development.  Skills  and  knowledge  relating 
to  other  specialty  areas  must  be  provided  for  the  different  grades. 
However,  focus  on  the  areas  and  grades  mentioned  above  is  essential 
if  competence  in  ministry  is  achieved  and  maintained  in  the  Army 
Chaplaincy. 

6.  MODES  AHD  TIMING  FOR  CHAPLAIN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING.  RETO  anal¬ 
ysis  indicates  that  certain  modes  of  training  are  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  for  chaplains,  and  that  appropriate  timing  of  the  training  is 
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essential  if  position  requirements  are  met.  A  general  format  for 
the  modes  and  timing  of  chaplain  education  and  training  is  provided 
in  Appendix  3.  This  paragraph  considers  appropriate  modes  and  tim¬ 
ing  for  the  various  chaplain  specialty  areas. 

a.  Command/Unit  Chaplain.  The , requirement  for  chaplains  in  the 
grade  of  captain  can  be  met  for  this  specialty  area  through  the  pre¬ 
sent  Basic  Chaplain  Training  consisting  of  three  phases.  Phase  III, 
which  consists  of  a  1-year  internship  utilizing  the  3upervised-on- 
the-job  mode  of  training,  is  particularly  designed  for  this  capa¬ 
bility.  Basic  Chaplain  Training  covers  the  first  year  of  active 
duty  for  all  Army  chaplains.  For  chaplains  in  the  grade  of  major, 
tnree  forms  of  training  provide  the  skills  and  knowledge  required 
fcr  this  specialty  area.  First,  the  nonresident  course  which  is  a 
proposed  prerequisite  for  the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
'CAS 3)  is  completed  between  the  2nd  and  6th  year  of  active  duty. 
S&cond,  the  9-week  CAS^  course  Itself,  the  RETO  proposal  for  all 
majors,  would  provide  staff  officer  skills  and  knowledge  at  approx¬ 
imately  year  6.  Third,  a  9-week  "Supervision  of  Ministry  at  Bri¬ 
gade  Level"  course  at  USACHCS  to  be  offered  to  all  chaplain  majors 

at  approximately  year  7  Is  recommended.  For  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels,  5-week  courses  at  USACHCS  focusing  on  supervision  of  min¬ 
istry  at  echelons  above  brigade,  and  management  of  ministry  at  in¬ 
stallation  level  is  recommended.  Each  of  these  courses  should  be 
offered  shortly  after  the  individual  has  assumed  the  position  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  grade  to  which  he  has  been  promoted  (LTC  or.  COL) 
to  allow  tor  assessment  of  his  capabilities  in  thei  light  of  present 
position  requirements.'  The  assessment  will  be  crucial  to  determine 
an  appropriate  training  focus.  Training  of  chaplains  for  command/ 
unit  chaplain  positions  at  division  level  can  be  enhanced  by  selec¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (USACGSC) .  For  11-12  chaplain  positions  above  division  level, 
selection  for  attendance  at  one  of  the  senior  service  schools  is 
recommended. 

b.  Family  Life  Chaplain.  This  specialty  area  is  identified 
with  only  a  small  percentage  of  specific  chaplain  duty  positions. 
However,  it  ie  extremely  important  that  some  chaplains  in  the  grade  of 
captain  and  major  be  selected  for  intensive  training  as  family  life 
chaplains.  Civilian  schooling  is  the  best  mode  at  present  for  pre¬ 
paration  for  tnis  specialty.  Chaplains  should  be  selected  at  appro¬ 
priate  times  after  year  3  to  fill  required  positions,  and  educated 

on  that  basis  at  institutions  which  lead  to  certification  with  the 
American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family  Counselors  (AAMFC). 

c.  Hospital  Chaplain.  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  which  util¬ 
izes  the  hospital  model  currently  trains  chaplains  in  this  specialty 
area.  The  in-house  training  programs  at  Brooke  and  Walter  Reed  Army 
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Medical  Centers,  supplemented  by  the  civilian  training  at  Tale-New 
Haven  Hospital  currently  provides  for  adequate  training  of  Army  hos¬ 
pital  chaplains.  Studies  are  being  conducted  to  determine  if  the 
present  requirement  of  one-quarter  of  certified  Clinical  Pastoral 
Education  is  adequate  for  this  specialty.  Results  of  this  study  will 
determine  if  more  hospital  model  training  stations  are  required. 

At  present,  the  existing  centers  are  adequate,  and  chaplains  can 
be  best  utilized  in  this  specialty  area  if  they  are  trained  between 
years  3  and  7  of  active  duty. 

d.  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE)  Supervisor.  Intensive 
training  for  a  few  select  chaplains  in  this  specialty  is  required. 

One  year  of  intensive  training  in  an  accredited  (by  the  Association 
for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education,  Inc.)  civilian  institution  is 
required  for  an  adequately  trained  CPE  supervisor.  Normally,  this 
training  cannot  begin  until  after  the  completion  of  1  year  (4  quar¬ 
ters)  of  Basic  and  Advanced  CPE.  In  order  to  meet  field  requirements  . 
for  supervisors  of  this  main  mode  of  chaplain  supervised-on-the- 

job  training,  the  chaplaincy  needs  15-20  more  chaplains  with  this 
qualification.  Utilization  will  be  more  effective  if  only  senior 
captains  and  Junior  majors  are  trained  as  CPE  supervisors. 

e.  General  Pastoral  Counselor.  Preparation  for  this  specialty 
area  is  acquired  through  1  year  of  CPE  offered  at  the  17  accredited 
CPE  centers  on  Army  installations,  or  through  appropriate  masters 
degree  level  counselor  training  programs  offered  by  civilian  in¬ 
stitutions.  CPE  is  considered  a  primary  mode  in  the  training  of  this 
specialty,  since  it  can  be  done  in-house.  Being  a  supervised-on- 
the-job  form  of  training,  CPE  can  be  offered  while  chaplain  students 
are  performing  ministry  in  the  setting  of  specific  duty  positions. 

To  meet  duty  position  requirements,  the  Army  CPE  programs  will  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  appropriate  civilian  schooling  for  general 
pastoral  counselors,  as  is  currently  being  done.  Chaplains  need  to 
be  trained  in  this  specialty  at  all  grades,  beginning  as  early  as 
their  3d  year  of  active  duty  service. 

f.  Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain  Trainer.  Chaplains  serving  in  these 
positions  are  required  to  supervise  the  intern  phase  of  basic  chap¬ 
lain  training  at  designated  installations.  A  3-  to  4-week  course 
offered  at  USACHCS  is  meeting  the  training  needs  for  this  specialty, 
and  should  continue  to  be  provided  for  the  minimal  number  of  major 
and  junior  lieutenant  colonel  chaplains  selected  for  this  duty. 

g.  Chaplain  Management/Administration.  This  specialty  area 
was  revealed  in  the  analysis  to  be  required  at  all  grades,  and  in¬ 
volving  over  one-quarter  of  the  positions  for  majors,  lieutenant 
colonels  and  colonels.  USACHCS  contends  that  the  preferred  mode  of 
training  for  most  of  the  administrative  functions  which  chaplains  perform 


is  extension  training.  A  portion  of  the  requirement  can  be  met  by 
extension  courses.  It  appears  to  the  RETO  analyst  that  some  admin¬ 
istrative  chaplains  on  large  installations  and  those  concerned  with 
budgeting  responsibilities  at  higher  levels  of  command  should  have 
at  least  the  benefit  of  the  Programming  and  Budgeting  Course  (4 
weeks)  and/or  the  Review  and  Analysis  Course  (3  weeks)  at  the  Army 
Finance  School.  Short  military  and  civilian  workshops  focusing  on 
management  and  administration  could  further  supplement  the  extension 
courses  and  on-the-job  experience  of  chaplains  in  this  area.  A  few 
chaplains  in  staff  positions  at  Department  of  the  Army,  MACOMs  and  in 
other  key  positions  could  be  more  productive  in  their  assignments 
if  they  attended  courses  such  as  the  Comptrollership  Course  offered 
(at  master's  degree  level)  by  the  University  of  Alabama,  University 
of  Indiana,  and  Syracuse  University.  Some  training  for  this  special¬ 
ized  area  for  m^st  chaplains  occurs  in  Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain 
Training  and,  in  TDY  courses  proposed  at  USACHCS  in  the  7th,  11th 
and  18th  years.  Civilian  schooling  for  positions  requiring  it  in 
this  specialty  area  will  be  more  productive  if  acquired  at  the  grade 
of  major. 

h.  Pastoral  Counseling  in  the  Specific  Areas  of  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse,  Confinement  and  Rehabilitation.  Although  these  two  spe¬ 
cialty  areas  have  decreased  sharply  in  terms  of  position  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  still  a  limited  need  for  chaplains  trained  in  them 
if  total  Army  requirements  for  ministry  are  met.  The  preferred 
mode  is  civilian  schooling  for  a  period  of  1  year,  and  the  most  pror 
ductive  time  for  the  training  to  occur  is  between  the  4th  and  7th 
year  of  active  duty. 

i.  Staff  and  Parish  Development  Consultant.  Training  for  this  ' 
specialty  area  occurs  through  chaplain  participation  in  installation 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Board  and  through  civilian 
laboratories  offered  by  National  Training  Laboratories,  Mid-Atlantic 
Training  Conference,  and  other  equivalent  organizations.  The  Chief 

of  Chaplains,  through  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Board,  offers  "intern¬ 
ships"  to  those  chaplains  who  require  advanced  skills  in  this  area. 

All  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  chaplains  will  encounter  some 
familiarity  with  this  specialty  area  in  the  training  proposed  for 
them  at  USACHCS. 

j.  Community  Parish  Preacher.  Although  every  chaplain  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  deliver  sermons  in  a  context  of  worship  for  the  persons 
where'  he  is  assigned,  certain  key  assignments  at  Installations  re¬ 
quire  advanced  skills  in  this  area.  Skills  related  to  this  area  are 
best  learned  at  appropriate  seminaries  through  preaching  workshops, 
or  civilian  schooling.  Additional  training  for  this  area  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  workshops  conducted  at  various  Installations  and  by  special 
communication  courses  which  can  be  offered  at  the  US  Army  Chaplain 
School. 
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k.  Supervisor  of  Religious  Education.  Involving  only  a  minimum 
of  chaplains  who  perform  this  specialty  as  a  full  time  mission,  the 
specialty  area  is  best  prepared  for  through  civilian  schooling,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  the  grade  of  major.  Strategically  located,  these  chaplains 
provide  advice  and  consultation  for  other  chaplains  in  the  religions 
education  programs  for  their  units,  in  addition  to  supervising  large 
installation  religious  education  programs, 

l.  Chaplain  Instructor  Technologist.  Chaplains  working  in  this 
specialty  are  staff  or  faculty  members  of  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center 
and  School  or  one  of  the  other  Army  service  schools.  Each  chaplain 
involved  in  this  specialty  has  an  area  of  expertise,  which  is  the 
basis  for  his  selection  to  the  faculty  of  a  service  school.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  requires  additional  training  and  experience  in  educational 
philosophy  and  methodology  commensurate  with  his  position  in  the 
service  school.  This  can  be  provided  by  the  service  school,  or  by 
special  short  courses  contracted  by  the  service  schools  for  their 
instructors  and  staff.  One  position  in. the  chaplaincy  requires  a 
chaplain  who  has  had  the  equivalent  of  a  masters  degree  in  visual 
media  utilized  at  the  US  Army  Chaplain  School.  Training  should  be 
provided  to  service  school  staff  and  faculty  as  they  arrive  for  duty 

at  their  assigned  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  visual  media  specialist, 
the  civilian  schooling  should  be  acquired  immediately  prior  to  assign¬ 
ment  at  USACHCS. 

7.  EDUCATION/TRAINING  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT  CHAPLAINS.  The  Chaplain 
Professional  Development  Plan  for  Reserve  Components  parallels  the 
program  for  active  duty  chaplains  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  most 
glaring  weakness  in  the  Reserve  Component  plan  is  its  difficulty  in 
implementing  anything  similar  to  Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain  Training  or 
any  of  the  supervised-on-the-job  modes  of  training  for  chaplains.  The 
amount  of  time  which  can  be  used  annually  for  full  time  training  of 
a,  ,US  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  chaplain  is  severely  limited  by 
fund  constraints.  Therefore,  longer  and  more  intensive  forms  of 
chaplain  training  are  difficult  for  Reserve  Component  chaplains  to 
acquire.  There  is  no  solution  forcast  in  the  forseeable  future  for 
this  problem.  In  order  to  make  some  movement  toward  equipping 
Reserve  Component  chaplains  with  the  skills,  they  will  need  in  the 
event  of  mobilization  the  following  recommendations  are  made. 

a.  There  are  many  skills  required  for  active  duty  chaplains  which 
can  be  extremely  useful  to  ministers  in  their  civilian  parishes. 
Encouragement  of  Reserve  Component  chaplains  to  acquire  and  use 
these  skills  in  connection  with  their  civilian  parishes  would  render 
these  chaplains  more  qualified  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Fin¬ 
ancial  assistance  to  these  chaplains  to  partially  cover  Che  expenses 
of  certain  workshops,  laboratories  and  short  courses  could  be  an 
incentive  for  assuring  a  high  level  of  competence  when  and  if 
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mobilization  occurs.  Areas  for  focus  for  this  endeavor  should  in¬ 
clude  Clinical  Pastoral  Education,  staff' and  parish  development, 
management  and  administration,  and  pastoral  counseling. 

b.  If  funds  can  be  made  available  to  bring  more  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  chaplains  on  active  duty  for  training  for  periods 
of  3  months  or  a  full  year,  these  chaplains  can  participate  in  more 
of  the  intensive  supervised-on-the— job  training  modes  available  to 
active  r'.uty  chaplains. 

c.  Emphasis  should  be  made  to  assure  that  Reserve  Component 
chaplains  acquire  training  in  the  skills  required  in  active  duty 
chaplain  positions  by  specialty  area  and  by  grade. 

d.  Completion  of  the  proposed  nonresident  packet  which  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  CAS3  course  will  enhance  the  grasp  of  the 
Reserve  Component  chaplains  in  effective  chaplain  staff  officer 
functions. 

e.  A  larger  percentage  of  Reserve  Component  chaplains  will 
attend  the  proposed  CAS3  training  (at  the  time  of  promotion  to 
major)  than  were  able  to  attend  the  USACGSC  in  the  past.  This  will 
provide  more  functioning  staff  officer  skills  among  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  chaplains. 

8.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY.  During  the  RETO  analysis  several 
areas  emerged  a3  important  for  further  consideration  by  the  proponents 
concerned  with  the  education  and  training  of  Army  chaplains.  These 
areas  are  listed  not  in  the  order  of  their  priority,  but  in  the  order 
in  which  they  emerged  in  the  analysis. 

a.  Qualification  Criteria  for  Chaplains  by  Grade.  This  subject 
is  discussed  in  Appendix  4  and  will  require  extensive  consultation 
between  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  the  major  eccles¬ 
iastical  endorsing  agencies. 

b.  Alternate  or  Secondary  Specialty  Areas  for  Chaplains,  .  Assign¬ 
ment  procedures  for  Army  chaplains  indicate  that  all  chaplains  should 
be  able  to  function  as  S6A,  or  command/unit  chaplains.  There  are 
command/unlt  chaplain  positions  for  only  55  percent  of  the  captains, 

11  percent  of  the  majors,  and  4  percent  of  the  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels.  Currently  all  chaplains  carry  the  primary  SSI  of  56A. 

It  should  be  facilltative  for  the  personnel  management  of  trained 
chaplain  resources  if  chaplains  with  training  in  other  of  the 
chaplain  specialty  areas  are  given  primary  identifiers  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  forms  of  ministry  they  are  best  qualified  to  perform. 

Hence,  for  example,  some  chaplains  would  have  A  primary  SSI  of  56B, 
Family  Life  Chaplain,  and  an  alternate  specialty  of  56A.  Deaignat- 
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,  ing  primary  specialties  in  consonance  with  specific  chaplain  qual¬ 
ification  would  not  detract  from  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  all 
Army  chaplains  must  be  able  to  serve  effectively  as  command/unit 
chaplains.  It  would  assure  that  the  trained  resources  within  the 
chaplaincy  =»re  easily  identifiable  when  needed  for  specific  chaplain 
positions.  By  making  this  change  in  SSI  coding  for  chaplains,  a 
"signal"  would  be  sent  to  the  field  that  there  are  many  needed  and 
approved  forms  of  ministry  within  the  Army  community. 

c.  Training  for  Chapel  Activity  Specialists.  The  charter  of 
RETO  has  been  to  deal  with  the  education  and  training  of  Army  officers 
Experience  reveals,  however,  that  recommendations  to  improve  the 
training  and  education  of  officers  must  be  accompanied  by  attempts  to 
improve  the  training  of  the  enlisted  persons  working  in  many  of  the 
same  areas  with  the  officers.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  to 
upgrade  the  training  of  chapel  activity  specialists  so  that  they  can 
function  truly  as  paraprofessionals  with  the  chaplain.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  made  by  RETO  for  chaplain  training  should  make  it  easier  to 
construct  training  for  chapel  activity  specialists  which  will  render 
them  more  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  "chaplain's  team”.  Effective 
management  of  the  chapel  activity  specialist  resource  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  In  a  fashion  which  allows  them  to  develop  the  maturity  and 
the  skills  for  interfacing  with  the  chaplain.  This  can  scarcely 

be  accomplished  without  close  coordination  with  the  proponent  agen¬ 
cies  for  chaplain  education  and  training,  OCCH  and  USACHCS.  Pre¬ 
cisely  how  this  coordination  can  occur  is  a  crucial  area  for' future 
consideration. 

d.  Other  Chaplaincy  Studies  In  Progress.  Other  studies  are 
presently  being  conducted  within  the  chaplaincy.  Two  oi  these  studies 
are  seen  as  uncovering  important  functional  areas.  The  first  centers 
on  Fort  Myer,  VA.,  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO.  and  has  to  do  with  the 
specialty  area  of  staff  and  parish  development.  Results  of  the  study, 
when  completed,  should  be  considered  as  additional  data  important 

for  Che  training  of  chaplains  as  well  as  the  training  of  lay  persons 
in  chapel  activities.  The  second  study  focuses  on  the  termination 
Issues  involved  as  a  chaplain  leaves  one  military  parish  and  is 
assignei  to  another.  Exciting  possibilities  for  the  training  of 
chaplains  in  these  Issues  which  affect  his  ministry  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  should  be  considered  by  Che  chaplaincy  proponents  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

9.  TBffERINC  THE  ANALYSIS  WITH  A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

Too  long  has  a  pastor  been  regarded  as  learned 

because  he  has  had  extensive  training.  He  Is 

learned  only  if  he  is  condnually  learning. 

Some  of  his  most  Important  learning  comes  only 
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after  ordination.  His  most  vital  theological 
education  will  be  what  he  learns  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  present,  all  his  mature  years. 

These  words  of  Henry  Adams,  quoted  by  Dr.  Charles  Stewart^  bring  out 
a  truth  which  underlies  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  RETO 
analysis  of  chaplain  education  and  training.  It  is  often  easy  when 
performing  an  analysis,  or  when  reading  the  results  of  someone 
else's  analysis,  to  become  so  concerned  with  the  parts  that  you  lose 
sight  of  the  whole  thing  being  analyzed.  Ministry,  the  task  of  every 
chaplain  in  the  Army,  is  in  reality  a  much  greater  "whole"  than  the 
sum  of  its  analyzed  parts,.  Therefore,  these  words  of  Dr.  Henri 
Nouwen^  seem  appropriate  in  conclusion  to  remind  both  the  RETO  analyst 
and  the  reader  of  the  report  that  there  are,  besides  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge,  other  important  ingredients  in  the  making  of  an  effective 
chaplain  in  the  US  Army. 

Everywhere  Christian  leaders,  men  and  women 
alike,  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  specific  training  and  forma¬ 
tion.  The  need  is  realistic,  and  the  desire 
for  more  professionalism  in  the  ministry  Is 
understandable.  But  the  danger  Is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  free  to  let  the  spirit  grow, 
the  future  minister  may  engage  himself  in 
the  complications  of  his  own  assumed  compe¬ 
tence  and  use  his  specialism  as  an  excuse  to 
avoid  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  being 
compassionate. 
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CHAPLAIN  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


SECTION  I:  PHILOSOPHY  &  POLICIES 

I 

1.  Chaplaincy  Philosophy.  This  Professional  Development  plan  is 
predicated  on  the  premise  that  ministry,  as  practiced  in  the  Army 
Chaplaincy,  is  reflected  in  two  types  of  pastoral  behavior; 

-  First,  the  Army  chaplain  is  a  "caring"  person.  He/she  pos¬ 
sesses  those  attributes  and  skills  which  demonstrate  a  genuine  con--' 
cern  for  individuals  and  their  spiritual  and  physical  well-being. 
While  chaplains  have  primary  responsibility  to  provide  a  spiritual 
ministry  for  their  constituents,  they  are  equally  concerned  about 
the  conditions  in  which  soldiers/dependents  live  and  the  quality 

of  their  lives.  They  have  an  empathy  with  the  soldier /dependent 
built  on  a  knowledge  of  Army  life  and  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
share  with  them  both  its  Joys  and  hardships.  Finally,  they  care 
enough  for  their  soldier  parishoners  to  love  and  seek  justice  and 
dignity  for  them  under  all  circumstances. 

-  Secondly,  Army  chaplains  demonstrate  a  prophetic  presence. 

They  are  so  in  touch  with  their  own  value  systems,  and  those  of 
their  churches,  chat  they  boldly  confront  both  the  Army  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  individuals  within  it  with  the  consequences  of  their 
action.  While  carefully  guarding  against  the  temptation  to  impose 
purely  denominational  constraints  on  others,  they  address  the  "ought- 
ness"  of  life  for  both  soldiers/dependents  and  the  Army  command  struc 
ture  and  seek  ways  to  influence  decision  and  policy  formulation  with 
their  unique  spiritual  witness.  They  are, knowledgeable,  able  and 
willing  to  confront  both  individuals  and  the  Army  with  the  ethical 
aspects  of  decisionmaking,  policies  and  leadership  and  the  extent 

to  which  these,  in  both  peace  and  war,  reflect  our  basic  Judaeo- 
Christian  ethical  framework.  They  are  prepared  adequately  to  "stand 
up  and  be  counted," 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education/Training.  There  are  several  basic  pre¬ 
mises  which  undergird  this  Professional  Development  Plan  and  provide 
the  rationale  for  the  way  the  Army  Chaplaincy  seeks  to  euhance  per¬ 
sonal  skills  to  provide  the  ministry  described  above. 

,  -  First,  learning  and  personal  growth  are  on  a  continuum  which 
extends  from  birth  to  death.  We  recognize  that  learning  does  not 
start  when  a  chaplain  enters  active  duty  but  that  his  basic  theolog¬ 
ical  and  pragmatic  framework  n re  provided  him  prior  to  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  reflect  his/her  culture,  experiences  and  denominational/ 
theological  training.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  growth  and  learn¬ 
ing  do  not  stop  when  a  chaplain  leaves  the  seminary.  Rather,  what 
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was  learned  primarily  in  a  theoretical  setting  must  be  validated  in 
the  market  place.  Chaplains  must  learn  and  re-leavn,  adjust  and  fine 
tune,  and  constantly  be  involved  in  finding  ways  to  make  a  changeless 
message  and  ministry  relevant  to  a  changing  world.  Chaplains  are 
constantly  involved  in  personal  growth. 

-  Secondly,  personal  spiritual  health  is  at  least  as  important 
for  chaplains  as  training  in  tactics  and  weaponry  is  for  the  line 
officer.  While  each  chaplain  is  responsible  for  his/her  own  spiritual 
well-being,  any  professional  development  plan  must  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  theological  update  and  reflection  and  for  spiritual 
growth. 

-  Thirdly,  the  chaplains’,  greatest  asset,  beyond  their  faith  in 
God,  is  themselves.  Because  of  vhe  vagaries  of  Army  life  and  minis¬ 
try,  it  is  impossible  to  train  chaplains  for  all  contingencies. 

Rather,  the  chaplains  must  know  themselves  well  enough,  and  must 
have  developed  their  personal  strength  deeply  enough,  to  be  able  to 
use  themselves  effectively.  Professional  development  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  introspection  and  self-knowledge, 
and  must  provide  opportunity  to  validate,  modify  and  articulate  per¬ 
sonal  ministerial  style.  Thus,  the  primary  goal  of  professional 
development  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  individual  and  to  en¬ 
courage  congruence  between  the  message  the  chaplain  speaks  and  his/her  . 
action  as  a  person. 

-  Finally,  training  and  education  should  not  be  provided  enmasse 
as  though  the  ministry  of  every  chaplain  is  expressed  the  same  way 
simultaneously.  While  some  learning  experiences  are  useful  for  all 
chaplains  at  about  the  same  time,  training  for  specific  tasks  should 
not  be  provided  every  chaplain  unless  he/she  is  actually  required  to 
accomplish  them  on  the  job.  Additionally,  skill  training  of  this 
nature  is  most  effective,  and  should  be  provided  at,  or  immediately 
preceding,  job  assignment  and  in  an  environment  which  matches  or 
proximates , the  actual  job  environment. 

3 .  Policies.  ' _ 

a.  This  plan  recognizes  four  basic  types  of  education  and  training 

-  Basic  Chaplain  Training  (BCHT):  During  the  1st  year. 

-  Advanced  Chaplain  Training  (ACHT)r  Training  comparable 
to  the  current  Career  Course  and  normally  provided  after  the  4th 
year  of  active  duty. 
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-  Chaplain  SSI/ASI  Training:  That  training  designed  for 
specific  positions  and  provided  immediately  at,  or  preceding,  job 
assignment. 

-  Continuing  Education/Training:  These  learning  activities 
provided  throughout  a  chaplain's  career  to  provide  enrichment,  per¬ 
sonal  growth,  or  update  of  skills. 

b.  This  plan  will  be  incorporated  into  an  Army  regulation  and 
updated  annually  by  appropriate  directives.  The  annual  update  will, 
as  a  minimum: 

-  Specify  special  emphasis  for  training  for  the  next  fiscal 

year. 

-  Identify  any  changes  to  the  professional  development  plan. 

-  Provide  a  current  listing  of  installations  approved  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  operate  CPE  Centers. 

c.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  update  of  the  professional 
development  plan  will  be  assigned  to  a  special  Academic  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains.  While  some  members  of  this 
board  may  be  appointed  on  the  basis  pf  position.  Its  primary  make-up 
will  reflect  education/trainlng  expertise  as  well  as  installation/unit 
chaplain  experience. 

4 .  Responsibilities. 

a.  Commanders  will  insure  that  all  chaplains  in  their  1st  year  of 
active  duty  will  be  made  available  for,  and  provided  with,  a  minimum 
of  4  hours  weekly  of  supervised  learning  activity  under  the  direction 
of  a  qualified  chaplain  educator/trainer  (see  para  8g) . 

b.  DACH  will  appoint  and  convene  the  Academic  Board  and  be 
responsible  for  guidance  and  the  publication  and  updating  of  official 
directives  outlining  the  professional  development  programs,  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  DACH,  and  command/installation  responsibilities. 

c.  MACOM  Staff  Chaplains  will  be  responsible  for: 

.  -  Supervising  program  implementation  at , installation  level. 

-  Providing  input  to  the  DACH  Academic  Board  for  revision 
to  the  professional  development  system. 

-  Providing  field  consultation.  In  coordination  with  USACHCS 
and  DACH,  in  areas  of  professional  development. 


-  Insuring  that  commanders  at  all  levels  are  briefed  on  the 
professional,  development  plan  and  support  their  chaplains'  participation. 

-  Utilizing  and  allocating  supplementary  training  resources 
received  from  higher. headquarters. 

d.  USACHCS  is  responsible  for: 

-  Advising  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  concerning  professional 
development  needs. 

-  Developing  standards  and  criteria  for  evaluation  of  instal¬ 
lation  level  training  programs. 

-  Development,  implementation  and  monitoring  training  programs 
as  outlined  in  this  program. 

e.  USACHB  is  responsible  for: 

-  Providing  input  to  the  DACR  Academic  Board  for  revision  to 
the  professional  development  system. 

-  Providing  field  consultation,  in  coordination  with  USACHCS, 

DACH  and  MACOM  Staff  Chaplains,  in  areas  of  professional  development. 

'  f.  Installation  Staff  Chaplains  will  be  responsible  for: 

-  Insuring  that  all  installation  and  subordinate  commanders 
are  briefed  on  the  plan  and  support  their  chaplains*  participation. 

-  Installation  level  implementation/supervision  for  the  program. 

-  Providing  counsel  and  assistance  to  installation  chaplains 
in  the  development  of  their  personal  training/learning  objectives. 

-  Including  resources  in  the  local  Command  Operating  Program 

and  Budget  (COP/COB)  to  support  installation  chaplain  training  objectives 


SECTION  II:  BASIC  CHAPLAIN  TRAINING  (BCHT) 

5.  Training  for  Basic  Chaplains  will  begin  upon  selection  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  chaplain  in  either  of  the  Reserve  Components  or  for  active 
duty.  This  training  will  be  for  1  year  for  active  duty  chaplains 
and  will  include  three  phases. 
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6.  BCHT  Phase  I:  Precommissioning  Phase. 

a.  Following  selection  for  appointment,  a  programed  and/or 
adjunctive  text  will  be  provided  to  all  chaplain  candidates.  Sub¬ 
jects  for  active  duty  candidates  will  include  those  essential  to 
ease  his/her  movement  into  the  military  environment  and  to  answer 
questions  concerning  life  and  customs  in  the  chaplaincy. 

b.  FORSCOM  wil]  be  assigned  the  responsibility,  normally  using 
active  duty  Readiness  Region  chaplains,  to  insure  that  a  personal 
contact  and  visit  is  made  to  all  chaplain  candidates  in  their  re¬ 
gion.  The  purpose  of  this  visit  is  to  provide  assistance  as  required 
to  augment  the  programed  test  instruction  and  discuss  questions 
which  ;«ay  have  been  raised  by  the  text. 

c.  .Responsibilities. 

(1)  USACHCS  for  development  and  production  of  text. 

(2)  DACH  for  distribution  of  text  and  notification  to  FORSCOM 
of  chaplain  candidate  appointments. 

(3)  FORSCOM  for  implementation  of  Army  Readiness  Region  (ARR) 
chaplain  visitation  program. 

7.  BCHT  Phase  II:  USACHCS  Resident  Phase. 

ft.  Phase  II  will  be  6  weeks  in  duration  and  will  be  conducted 
in  residence  at  USACHCS.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts. 

(1)  Part  I  will  be  a  military  orientation  to  include  field 
training  and  fundamentals  of  command/staff  relationships.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  training  will  be  to  provide  instruction  for  living  in 
the  field  and  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  chaplain  assigned  to  a  troop  unit. 

(2)  Part  ll  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  personal  values  as  they  relate  to  the  military  mission/ environ¬ 
ment  and  a  multidenominational  ministry. 

b.  Physical  training  and  drill  will  be  integral  to  both  parts 
of  Phase  II  training. 

c.  A  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  given  to  each  chaplain 
upon  completion  of  Phase  II  training  with  a  copy  forsarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  Personnel  Directorate  (DACH-PE)  by  USACHCS.  No 
other  academic  report  will  be  rendered. 


d.  Requests  for  release  from  active  duty  at  the  completion  of 
this  phase  may  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  current 
policies  and  regulations. 

8 .  BCHT  Phase  III:  Installation  Phase. 

a.  Phase  TII  training  will  be  characterized  by  actual  perfor¬ 
mance  of  ministry  in  the  chaplain’s  first  active  duty  assignment  and 
will  be  accomplished  under  direct  supervision  of  a  trained  chaplain 
educator/trainer.  (See  educator/trainer  qualifications,  para  8g  below) 

b.  Training  under  supervision,  as  part  of  BCHT  Phase  III,  will: 

(1)  Continue  for  the  first  full  year  following  assignment. 

(2)  Include  a  minimum  of  4  hours  per  week  of  Interaction  with 
a  supervisor  and  a  peer  training  group. 

(3)  Utilize  group  process,  verbatim  and  case  study  technique. 

(4)  Utilize  the  actual  unit /command  chaplain  tasks/environ¬ 
ment  as  the  context  of  material  to  be  learned. 

(5)  As  a  minimum  assist  the  chaplain  to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  his/her  unit/command 
organization  and  the  ability  to  utilize  the  chain  of  command  properly. 

(b)  Articulate  and  validate  his/her  personal  style  of 
ministry  and  role  as  a  clergyperson  in  the  Army  environment. 

(c)  Demonstrate  his/her  ability  to  function  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  multidenominational  environment  without  losing  his/her  denomina¬ 
tional  identity/ integrity. 

(d)  Demonstrate  his/her  understanding  of,  and  ability 
to  utilize,  technical  channels. 

(e)  Include  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sitated  by  local  conditions  and/or  experience. 

c.  Phase  III  training  may  be  provided  on  any  installation  to 
which  Basic  Chaplains  are  assigned;  however,  normally  these  will  be 
installations  with  at  least  IS  assigned  active  duty  chaplains.  De¬ 
signation  of  an  installation  as  a  Phase  III  training  site  may  change 
from  year  to  year. 
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d.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  following  Phase  II  Basic 
Chaplains  will  be  assigned  to  installations  in  groups  of  4  or  more. 

This  will  permit  the  formation  of  a  natural  peer  group  for  learning. 

e.  Basic  Chaplains  will  be  assigned  to  units/commands  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  normal  assignment  practices.  Normally  they  will  remain 
in  this  assignment  for  the  entire  period  of  Phase  III  training.  The 
evaluation  rendered  for  the  period  of  Phase  III  training  will  be  the 
standard  Officer  Efficiency  Report  (OER).  The  chaplain  trainer/edu- 
cator  will  not  be  the  rating  or  indorsing  officer. 

f.  The  chaplain  trainer/educator  will  be  selected  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  installation  chaplain.  Re/she  must  consent  to  being 
selected,  fulfill  prerequisites  established  by  the  USACHCS,  and  be 
approved  by  DACH  for  branch  clearance.  DACH  approval  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  on: 

(1)  Award  of  the  chaplain  educator  ASI  following  successful 
completion  of  the  chaplain  educator  training  course  conducted  by 
USACHCS.  (See  para  g  and  h  below  for  course  content  and  prerequisites). 

(2)  Predicted  tenure  of  the  supervisor  at  the  installation 
for  the  period  of  the  Phase  III  training. 

g.  A' course  for  the  chaplain  educator  ASI  will  be  developed  by, 
and  conducted  at  USACHCS.  Course  content  will  include  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Experiential  training/learning  theory  and  practice. 

(2)  Group  process  techniques., 

(3)  Verbatim  technique. 

(4)  Case  study  method. 

(5)  Phase  III  administration. 

h.  Prerequisites  for  attendance  at  the  chaplain  educator  course 
will  Include  graduatloh  from  the  Auvanced  Chaplain  Training  course 
and  qualification  by  previous  training,  experience  and  maturity. 

SECTION  III;  CHAPLAIN  SKILL  TRAINING  (SSI/ASI) 

9. ,  The  primary  Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI)  for  chaplains  is  56A, 
Command  and  Unit  Chaplain.  Chaplain  positions  which  require  specialized 
skills  are  identified  by  additional  SSI  or  by  Additional  Skill  Iden¬ 
tifiers  (ASI).  SSI/ASI  are  developed  by  DACH-PE  in  response  to  Army- 
wide  personnel  management  requirements. 
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10.  Chaplain  skill  identifier  training  is  designed  specifically 

to  qualify  chaplains  in  the  skills  essential  to  fill  TOE/TDA  positions 
identified  by  SSI/ASI  codes.  Criteria  for  development  of  skill  iden¬ 
tifiers  and  training  programs  are  listed  below.  Exceptions  to  these 
criteria  may  be  made  in  specific  instances  (e.g.  Clinical  Pastoral 
Educator,  SSI  56D) . 

a.  Specialty  Skill  Identifier: 

(1)  4  weeks  or  more  of  specialized  training. 

(2)  90  days  or  more  of  OJT  required  for  proficiency. 

(3)  Existence  of  40  positions  or  more  with  similar  qual¬ 
ifications  and  duties  Army-wide. 

(4)  Interchangeable  skills  among  identified  positions. 

(5)  Clear  differentiation  from  other  SSI. 

b.  Additional  Skill  Identifier: 

(1)  2  weeks  or  more  of  formal  training. 

(2)  Skills  not  related  to  any  one  SSI. 

(3)  20  or  more  positions  with  similar  skill  requirements. 

(4)  Applicable  to  both  positions  and  personnel. 

11.  SSI/ASI  training  will  be  provided  to  chaplains  selected  for 
assignment  to  specifically  identified  and  appropriately  coded  positions 
It  may  be  provided  at  any  time  after  completion  of  Phase  II  of  Basic 
Chaplain  Training.  It  will  be  provided  after  selection  for  assignment 
to  a  specialty  position  and  scheduled  Immediately  preceding  job 
assignment  whenever  possible.  SSI/ASI  training  will  be  provided  only 
if  directly  associated  with  Job  assignment  after  completion  of  training 

12.  Chaplain  SSI/ASI  training  will  be  provided  through  military  or 
civilian,  short  or  long-term  training.  SSI/ASI  skills  are  fundamental 
parts  of  USACHCS  training  programs. 

a.  Military  or  civilian  short  course  training  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Military  training  will  be  conducted  by  USACHCS  or  with  USACHCS 
approval,  in  short  courses  specifically  designed  to  train  in  skills 
required  in  identified  positions.  Civilian  training  will  be  funded 
locally  or  through  BQDA  (AR  621-1)  and  will  also  specifically  support 
required  skilla.  USACHCS  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for 
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chaplain  SSI/ASI  training  regardless  of  its  location  or  sponsoring 
organisation. 

b.  Long-term  civilian  or  military  training.  Civilian  training 
provided  through  the  Civil  Schools  Advanced  Dagree  Program  (AR  621-1) 
will  be  designed  to  train  in  skills  validated  by  the  Army  Educational 
Requirements  Board  and  required  by  SSI/ASI  assigned  to  the  position. 
Military  training  will  be  primarily  in  pastoral  counseling  or  Clinical 
Pastoral  Education  (CPE)  programs  and  will  be  provided  for  positions 
identified  by  appropriate  skill  identifiers. 

13.  Funds  to  support  SSI/ASI  will  be  provided  locally  or  through  DACH 
Local  training  funds  (DPT/G-3  funds)  should  be  used  to  support  short 
course  training  of  chaplains  being  reassigned  internally  to  an  SSI/ASI 
designated  position  whenever  short  course  training  is  appropriate. 

In  reassignme^ts  involving  a  PCS  move,  TDY  enroute  will  be  used  to 
reduce  installation  TDY  costs.  In  all  cases  involving  TDY  enroute, 
the  gaining  Installation  staff  chaplain  and  DACH-PE  will  coordinate 
training  requirements,  training  and  reporting  dates,  and  utilization 
of  the  selected  chaplain  ia  the  position  for  which  trained. 

14.  In  cases  of  long  term  training,  chaplains  will  be  informed  prior 
to  training  of  the  specific  position  and  subsequent  assignment  for 
which  thev  will  be  trained.  Utilization  of  long-term  training  will  be 
controlled  by  DACH-PE  and  will  conform  to  DA  utilization  policies. 
MACOM  chaplains  will  closely  monitor  all  utilization  tours  in  vali¬ 
dated  positions  to  be  certain  that  trained  and  assigned  chaplains 

are  not  reassigned  prior  to  the  completion  of  a  3-ysar  utilization 
tour.  Any  reassignment  or  other  use  of  an  incumbent  assigned  to  a 
validated  position  will  require  DACH-PE  approval. 

15.  Medical  Center  CPE  Centers  will  normally  be  used  as  the  primary 
long-term  training  location  for  award  of  56C  SSI  and  7A  ASI  which 
identify  selected  positions  at  hospitals  and  in  crisis  ministries. 
Community  and  Parish  CPE  Centers  may  qualify  students  for  7A,  7B, 
and  7C  ASI  which  identify  selected  positions  in  confinement 
facilities,  schools  and  TOE/TDA  organizations.  All  CPE  Centers  will 
be  accredited  and  all  CPE  Supervisors  certified  by* the  Association 
for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education. 

a.  Medical  CPS  Centers  when  properly  accredited  may  be  used  to 
train  CPE  supervisors  in  programs  designed  to  lead  to  successful 
certification  by  the  ACPE.  They  may  also  provide  CET  for  other 
than  full-time  chaplain  students  as  resources  permit.  The  Staff 
Chaplain,  USAHSC  will  monitor  Medical  Center  CPE  programs  and  provide 
necessary  supervision  and  support. 


b.  Community  and  Parish  CPE  Centers  serve  as  the  primary  short¬ 
term  training  location  for  CPE  Continuing  Education/Training  programs 
provided  while  students  are  assigned  to  TOE/TDA  organizations. 

c.  In  selected  instances  USACHCS  will  establish  Community  and 
Parish  CPE  Centers  on  installations  to  provide  long-term  ASI  training. 

(1)  This  trair^ig  will  be  provided  at  a  minimum  number  of 
installations  (no  more  than  /i)  which  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  A  hospital  of  100  or  more  occupied  beds. 

(b)  A  confinement  facility. 

(c)  TOE/TDA  units  of  briegde/group  size  or  larger. 

(d)  A  housing  facility/family  chapel. 

(2)  These  centers  will  be  established  as  Class  ill  activities 
assigned  to  USACHCS  providing  ASI  awarding  courses.  The  USACHCS 

will  accredit  centers  with  ACPE,  budget  for  training  programs,  provide 
necessary  supervision  and  support  and  coordinate  program  requirements 
with  MACOM.  and  installation  chaplains. 


SECTION  IV:  ADVANCED  CHAPLAIN  TRAINING  (ACHT) 

16.  Advanced  Chaplain  Training  *111  be  provide!  to  all  active 
duty  chaplains  after  their  4th  year  of  active  duty.  Ihere  will  be 
two  ACHT  PCS  courses  annually. 

17.  It  is  desirable  for  families  of  chaplains  to  accompany  them  to 
ACHT.  Accompanied  tours  will  be  encouraged  by  emphasis  upon: 

a.  Adequate  family  quarters. 

■  \  ■  ' 

b.  Coordination  of  ACHT  with  public  school  sessions. 

c.  Educational  opportunities  for  families. 

d.  Emphasis  upon  providing  personal  growth  opportunities  for 
spouses  in  consonance  with  student  growth. 

e.  Strengthening  family  ties  by  recreational,  000131  and  religious 
activities. 


f.  Opportunities  for  developing  end  deepening  peer  relationships 
end  ecumenical  understanding. 


18.  ACHT  will  be  conducted  in  three  phases. 

a.  Phase  I:  Self-assessment.  USACHCS  will  develop  an  assessment 
process  and  center. 

(1)  On  selection  to  attend  ACHT  in  residence,  the  chaplain 
student  will  be  provided  a  packet  of  materials  to  assist  him  in 
appraising  his  professional  development  needs.  This  packet,  developed 
by  USACHCS,  will  be  either  self-administered  or  administered  with 
the  assistance  of  a  consultant/colleague  of  their  choice,  who  will 
help  the  students  define  their  development  goals.  (A  model  of  a  Planned 
Self-Appraisal  has  been  developed  by  Loren  B.  Mead  of  Project  Test 
Pattern  for  the  Academy  of  Parish  Clergy.) 

(a)  The  Planned  Self-Appraisal  packet  will,  as  a  minimum, 
address  the  following  areas  of  chaplain  professional  competence: 

-  Interpreting  Biblical  and  Theological  heritage  to  “ 
military  life. 

-  Employing  pastoral  skills  (public  worship,  preaching, 

counseling). 

-  Applying  ethical  and  moral  standards  to  the  military 

environment. 

-  Providing  staff  and  parish  management  and  development. 

-  Developing  his/her  own  personal  resources  (growing  as 

a  person). 

^  Relating  to  individuals  and  facilitating  their  growth. 

-  Working  effectively  to  confront  and  change  actiohs  or 
procedures  which  do  not  enhance  human  dignity  and  worth. 

(b)  The  Planned  Self-Appraisal  packet  will  be  designed 
to  provide  an  assessment  of  the  student's  demonstrated  ability  and 
developmental  needs  as  observed  by  as  many  of  the  following  an 
possible. 

-  The  students  themselves. 

-  Professional  colleagues  (peers,  subordinates,  supervisors) 

-  Commanders  ,«nd  co-staff  members. 

-  Lay  persons  (parish  council,  counselees,  congregation). 
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-  Colleague  groups  (training  and  CPE  groups). 

-  Representatives  of  Denominational  Indorsing  Agencies. 

(2)  On  arrival  at  USACHCS,  the  student  will  spend  approx¬ 
imately  2  weeks  in  an  assessment  and  developmental  goal-setting  pro¬ 
cess  designed  to  build  on  and  confirm  data  gathered  through  the 
packet.  This  process  will  use  a  variety  of  methods  (assessment  testing, 
counseling,  peer  group  reviews)  designed  to  assist  the  student  to 
clearly  identify  and  define  learning  goals  to  be  pursued  during 

Phase  II. 

(3)  All  data  generated  during  the  Planned  Self-Appraisal 
process  will  become  the  property  of  the  student,  except  for  statis¬ 
tical  data  required  by  USACHCS  to  develop  courses  of  instruction  and 
accomplish  approved  research  projects. 

b.  Phase  II.  Personal  and  Professional  Development. 

(1)  Phase  II  will  be  approximately  12  weeks  in  length  and 
conducted  in  residence  at  USACHCS. 

(2)  The  content  for  Phase  II  will  focus  on  chaplain  professional 
development,  be  oriented  and  designed  specifically  to  meet  individual 
personal  needs,  and  will  grow  out  of  the  self-assessment  conducted 
during  ?hase  I.  It  may  include  a  wide  range  of  topics  within  the 
resources  of  USACHCS  and  the  surrounding  educational  community. 

Examples  are: 

-  Theological  update. 

-  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE). 

-  Army  staffing  procedures. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible  group  process  will  be 
the  method  of  Instruction  during  this  phase. 

c.  Phase  III:  Chaplain  Cora. 

(1)  Phase  III  will  be  approximately  7  weeks  in  length  and 
conducted  in  residence  at  USACHCS.  It  will  focus  on  Issues  associated 
with  the  management  of  pluralistic  religious  programs/activities  and 
the  Army  as  a  system. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Phase  III  will  be  taught 
via  the  case  study  method  of  instruction,  utilising  actual  lncidants 
In  the  field  as  the  basis  for  the  case. 


19.  Next  Assignment  Training. 

a.  All  ACHT  students  will  be  informed  of  their  next  assignment 
NLT  the  onset  of  Phase  II. 

b.  In  the  event  a  chaplain's  next  assignment  requires  a  special 
skill  or  knowledge  in  which  he/she  has  not  been  trained,  he/she  may 
be  provided  that  training  immediately  following  Phase  III  as  a  part 
of  SSI/ASI  training. 

(1)  In  the  event  the  training  is  a  short  course  provided  by 
USACHCS  (e;g.,  Administrative  Chaplain),  the  chaplain's  PCS  orders  to 
USACHCS  will  be  extended  to  include  time  for  this  course. 

(2)  In  the  event  the  training  required  is  a  short  course 

to  be  taken  either  at  a  civilian  institution  or  another  military  school, 
TDY  enroute  will  be  used. 


(3)  In  the  event  the  training  required  is  long-term,  graduate 
level,. the  chaplain  may  be  sent  to  USACHCS  TDY  enroute  to  graduate 
school  for  only  portions  of  the  ACHT.  The  phase (s)  of  ACHT  to  be 
provided  chaplain  graduate  students  will  be  dependent  on  the.  non¬ 
resident  self-assessment  phase  (see  para  18a)  consultation  between 
the  chaplain  and  DACH,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 


c.  Only  thoso  chaplains  whose  next  duty  requires  SSI/ASI  training 
will  be  provided  this  training  following  ACHT.  Installation  staff 
chaplains  scheduled  to  receive  ACHT  graduates  will  be  responsible, 


for  determining  the  probable  actual  duty  assignment  early  enough  to  make 
administrative  arrangements  associated  with  the  SSI/ASI  required 
training.  In  the  evenc  this  cannot  be  done,  the  Installation  staff 
chaplain  will  be  responsible  for  scheduling  any  training  required 
following  the  chaplain’s  reporting  to  dpty  and  providing  all  TDY 
associated  with  the  training. 


20.  Graduate  Degree 
preclude  PCS  of  adeqt 
Program  as  in  the  pa; 
that  all  courses  cone 
be  used  toward  attalr 
possible  arrangement: 
theological  semlnarlc 
external  degree  prog] 
ACHT. 


i.  Current  manpower  and  resource  limitations 
ate  duration  to  permit  a  full  Graduate  Degree 
it.  However,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure 
ucted  as  part  of  ACHT  will  be  accredited  and  can 
iment  of  a  graduate  degree.  To  the  maximum  extent 
i  will  be  concluded  between  USACHCS  and  available 
is  and  universities  for  the  establishment  of 
|ams  which  may  be  continued/completed  following 
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SECTION  V: 1  CONTINUING  EDUCATION/TRAINING  (CE/T) 

21.  Continuing  Education/Training  (CE/T)  is  considered  all  learning 
activities  in  whj.cn  chaplains  are  engaged  either  to  update  their 
knowledge/skills  for  personal  growth/enrichment,  or  to  develop  new 
skills  essential  to  their  ministry  but  for  which  no  SSI/ASi  is  provided 

22.  CE/T  includes: 

a.  Monthly  Training  Conferences. 

(1)  These  conferences  will  be  designed  by  installation  chap¬ 
lains  to  meet  locally  identified  needs. 

(2)  On  an  annual  basis,  installation  chaplains  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  training  objectives  and  selecting  train¬ 
ing  topics  for  the  coming  year. 

(3)  Use  of  Army  correspondence  courses  in  these  conferences 
is  recommended. 

b.  Army  Correspondence  Courses  and  Group  Study. 

(1)  USACHCS,  through  the  Army  Correspondence  Course  Program, 
provides  skill  progression  and  functional,  correspondence  courses. 

(2)  These  courses  will  support  Installation  Monthly  Train¬ 
ing  Conferences,  as  needs  are  identified  by  staff  chaplains,  through 
the  Group  Study  Program  (AR  351-20,  DA  Pam  351-20).  This  program 
provides  official  credit  for  study  and  appointment  of  and  recognition 
for  study  seminar  leaders. 

(3)  USACHCS  is  responsible  for  correspondence  course  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  administration.  In  support  of  monthly  training  con¬ 
ference  requirements,  USACHCS  will  develop  no  fewer  than  six  2-hour 
credit  courses  per  year  on  topics  of  current  Army-wide  interest.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  instructions  and  lesson  plans  will  also  be  provided 

for  group  study  seminar  leaders. 

(4)  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC) 
and  U.S.  Army  War  College  (USAWU)  nonresident  Instruction  enhance 
Command  and  Unit  Staff  Chaplain  (56A)  skills  for  service  in  higher 
level  staff  positions  and  may  be  obtained  through  local  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  school  and  the  Army  Correspondence  Course  Program. 

c.  Periodic  Installation  Workshops. 


(1)  Installations  will  conduct  at  least  one  training  workshop 
annually  to  update  some  aspect  of  pastoral  skills  (c.g.,  family 
counseling,  preaching,  etc.).  Selection  of  the  kind  of  workshop(s) 
should  be  made  .on  the  basis  of  felt  needs  of  the  majority  of  chaplains 
In  that  particular  command  and  Included  in  Installation  Objectives. 
Looil  funding  should  be  programmed. 

(2)  Periodically  DACH  will  publish  a  list  of  scheduled 
installation  workshops.  Installations  will  be  encouraged  to  open 
these  workshops  to  chaplains  from  other  installations  to  attend  on 
a  TDY  basis.  Reserve  Component  chaplains  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  these  conferences. 

d  Short-Course  Civilian  Schooling.  (AR  621*1,  Ch  9) 

(1)  Short-course  training  under  AR  621-1  will  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  in  direct  support  of  an  incumbent  in  a  chaplain  position  re¬ 
quiring  special  training  or  update. 

(2)  Applications  for  training  under  this  directive  must  be 
initiated  by  the  supervisory  chaplain,  forwarded  to  DACH  for  branch 
clearance  through  technical  channels,  and  include  the  following  in 
addition  to  the  information  required  by  the  AR: 

(a)  Supervisor's  justification  in  relation  to  the  . 
specific  position. 

(b)  Concurrence  of  MACOM  Staff  Chaplain. 

(3)  Local  TDY  funds  will  be  used  to  suppprt  travel, 
e.  Short-Term  CPE, Training. 

(1)  Short-term  CPE  training  will  be  made  available  in  selected 
Army  CPE  Centers. 

(2)  The  major  training  emphasis  will  be  on  community  and 
parish  CPE  training.  These  courses  will  be  provided  as  CE/T  options 
and  afford  the  Army  chaplain  community  opportunities  for  voluntary 
personal  growth  and  awareness  to  strengthen  pastoral  skills. 

(3)  These  centers  will  utilize  installation  resources  and 

develop  training  programs  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  While  their  primary  focus  should  be  on  providing  per¬ 
sonal  growth  opportunities  to  chaplains,  they  may  also  serve  a  train¬ 
ing  purpose  for  the  laity  of  the  community.  " 
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(4)  Students  for  community  and  parish  CPE  programs  will  be 
drawn  from  the  post  population  and  will  be  those  assigned  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  against  its  TDA/TOE.  When  requested,  DACH-PE  will  attempt 
to  assign  chaplains  who  desire  CPE  training  to  installations  with 
community  CPE  Centers. 

f.  Degree  Completion  Program  (AR  621-1).  Chaplains  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  initiate  graduate  degree  programs  at  local  installations 
and,  when  eligible,  apply  for  assistance  under  the  Degree  Completion 
Program  provisions  of  AR  621-1. 

g.  The  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  and  U.S.  Army  War  College  resident  instruction  pre¬ 
pares  chaplains  for  high  level  staff  positions. 

h.  A  record-keeping  system  will  be  designed  and  implemented 
which  will  provide  DACH  with  current  information  on  each  individual's 
training  history. 


CHAPLAIN  POSITION  REQUIREMENTS 
BY  SPECIALTY  AREA  AND  GRADE 


Specialty  Area 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

Command/Unit  Chaplain 

55% 

11% 

4% 

4% 

Family  Life  Chaplain 

2% 

3% 

2% 

0 

Hospital  Chaplain 

9% 

9% 

9% 

11% 

Clinical  Pastoral  Education  Supervisor 

0 

3% 

5% 

0 

Pastoral  Counselor  (General) 

16% 

25% 

11% 

10% 

Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain  Trainer 

0 

3% 

3% 

0 

Chaplain  Management/Administration 

7% 

23% 

29% 

24% 

Pastoral  Counselor  (Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse) 

2% 

1% 

i% 

1% 

Pastoral  Counselor  (Confinement  and 
Rehabilitation) 

2% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

Staff  and  Parish  Development  Consultant 

1% 

3% 

4% 

22% 

Community  Parish  Preacher 

4% 

10% 

21% 

22% 

Supervisor  of  Religious  Education 

1% 

2% 

3% 

0 

Chaplain  Instructor  Technologist 

1% 

5% 

7% 

5% 

Inclosure  2 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  2 

RESULTS  OF  CHAPLAIN  SURVEYS 

TO  ANNEX  U 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY 


Two  surveys  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  education  and  training 
requirements  of  US  Army  chaplains.  The  first  of  these  surveys  was 
part  of  a  study  project  conducted  by  Chaplain  (COL)  Kermit  D.  John¬ 
son  at  the  US  Army  War  College,  20  May  1976.  The  study,  entitled 
"Factors,  Influencing  Job  Satisfaction  Among  Army  Chaplains,"  invol¬ 
ved  extensive  survey  responses  from  998  Army  chaplains,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  71  percent  of  the  Army  chaplains  on  active  duty.  The  second 
survey  was  much  more  limited  in  scoie,  involving  responses  from 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  Army  chaplains  currently  on  active 
duty.  It  was  conducted  in  February  1978  and  involved  chaplains  at 
six  major  Army  installations,  three  F0RSC0M  (Forts  Bragg,  Carson  and 
Riley)  and  three  TRADOC  (Forts  Benning,  Knox  and, Leonard  Wood).  The 
purpose  of  this  second  survey  was  to  acquire  a  "feel"  for  the  reaction 
of  the  chaplaincy  to  the  recently  implemented  Chaplain  Professional 
Development  Plan  in  light  of  certain  emphases  considered  by  the 
Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  Study  Group. 

DATA  FROM  FIRST  SURVEY 


Data  from  the  survey  conducted  by  Chaplain  Johnson  is  contained  in  . 
his  study  which  was  distributed  to  the  field  in  1976.  By  making 
available  his  computerized  tape  of  survey  responses  to  the  RETO 
analyst.  Chaplain  Johnson  enabled  the  analyst  to  study  various  de-  , 
mographic  responses  which  were  related  to  chaplain  education  and 
training  (see  inclosure  1).  This  effort  was  assisted  by  data  pro¬ 
cessing  personnel  assigned  to  the  US  Army  War  College.  The  following 
information  obtained  through  the  survey  was  most  helpful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  perceptions  of  US  Army  chaplains  in  matters  related  to 
chaplain  education/training: 

a.  Only  27.4  percent  of  all  Army  chaplains  feel  that  their  prior 
education  has  been  underutilized,  although  this  varies  considerably 
between  the  ranks  of  captain  (38.5  percent)  and  colonel  (13.5  per¬ 
cent). 
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b.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  Army  chaplains  are  satisfied  with 
their  present  jobs,  the  least  percentage  of  present  job  satisfaction 
registered  at  the  grade  of  captain  and  in  the  positions  of  readiness 
region  or  group  chaplains  and  full-time  students. 

c.  Only  50.7  percent  of  Army  chaplains  felt  that  the  US  Army 
Chaplain  Center  and  School  gave  them  adf quate  preparation  for  their 
responsibilities  as  Army  chaplains  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan.  Demographic  analysis 
of  the  survey  revealed  this  figure  to  be  lowest  for  captains  (33. S 
percent)  and  troop  chaplains  (42  percent). 

d.  Approximately  one-quarter  of  Army  chaplains  believe  they  are 
not  offered  enough  opportunity  for  professional  development.  Colonels 
are  less  likely  to  believe  this  and  readiness  region  and  group  chap¬ 
lains  are  more  likely  to  believe  it. 

e.  Over  one-half  of  Army  chaplains  claim  they  would  be  willing 
to  forego  promotion  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  the  job  of  their 
choice  on  a  long  term  basis.  Less  than  one-half  of  colonels,  chap¬ 
lain  educators  and  admin/staff  chaplains  make  this  claim. 

f .  61.9  percent  of  Army  chaplains  perceive  that,  for  promotion 
purposes,  it  is  better  to  be  a  "generalist”  than  a  "specialist". 

For  chaplains  who  are  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  this  figure  increases 
to  75.4  percent. 

g.  More  than  three-fourths  of  Army  chaplains  perceive  that,  for 
promotion  purposes,  it  is  better  to  have  advanced  military  education 
than  advanced  civilian  education.  However,  only  one-fifth  of  Army 
chaplains  perfer  1  year  of  USACGSC  to  1  year  of  civilian  education. 

h.  89.3  percent  of  Army  chaplains  desire  more  opportunity  for 
theological  update,  and  91.9  percent  believe  that  advanced  education 
for  chaplains  should  include  more  theological  update.  Likewise, 

73.3  percent  feel  that  chaplain  advanced  education  should  include 
more  from  the  behavioral  sciences. 

i.  Approximately  56  percent  of  Army  chaplains,  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  felt  the  9-month  Chaplain  Advanced  Course  should  be  re¬ 
duced  in  length  and  Would  prefer  to  have  short  courses  of  prepara¬ 
tion  just  prior  to  each  job  assignment. 

DATA  FROM  SECOND  SURVEY 

Data  from  the  second  survey  involving  Army  chaplains  provided  the 
RETO  analyst  with  perceptions  from  the  field  about  certain  facets  of 
the  recently  implemented  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan. 


The  survey  focused  on  3  FORSCOM  and  3  TRADOC  installations  which  are 
already  providing  and/or  are  preparing  for  Phase  III  Basic  Chaplain 
Training.  Additionally,  each  of  the.  installations  selected  for  the 
survey  has  or  is  preparing  for  a  major  thrust  in  a  supervised-on-the- 
job  mode  of  chaplain  training  called  Clinical  Pastoral  Education. 
Results  of  the  total  survey  Is  at  Inclosure  2.  The  following  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  in  the  survey  /as  especially  useful  for  the  RSTO 
analyst: 

a.  Approximately  two-thrids  of  the  respondents  indicated,  that 
they  desired  some  form  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE).  The 
percentage  of  those  desiring  CPE  was  slightly  higher  on  TRADOC  in¬ 
stallations  than  it  was  on  FORSCOM  installations.  Demographic 
analysis  revealed  that  77.9  percent  of  captains,  50  percent  of 
majors  and  60  percent  of  lieutenant  colonels  want  some  form  of  this 
training.  33.1  percent  of  the  respondents  preferred  the  parish/ 
community  form  of  CPE  and  21.6  percent  preferred  training  in  a 
hospital  setting. 

b.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  had  any  exposure  to 
CSACGSC,  either  through  resident  or  nonresident  courses. 

c.  The  highest  percentage  of  respondents  affirm  that  the  most 
useful  training  they  have  received  in  preparing  them  to  function  as 
Army  chaplains  is  "on-the-job-experience”.  Not  a  single  chaplain 
indicated  that  USACGSC  or  military  correspondence  courses  were  the 
most  useful  training  received.  There  were  significant  variations 
In  the  responses  to  this  question  when  analyzed  demographically 

by  grade.  According  to  the  survey,  captains  see  on-the-job-exper¬ 
ience  by  far  as  the  most  useful  form  of  training.  Majors  see  civilian 
education  as  the  most  important,  and  lieutenant  colonels  favor  on-the- 
job-experience  slightly  more  than  civilian  education. 

d.  67  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  satisfaction 
with  the  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  as  providing  them 
with  training  and  education  opportunities  which  would  enable  them  to 
perform  effective  ministry  at  any  rank  they  may  achieve.  The  l*ast 
amount  of  satisfaction  with  the  Professional  Development  Plan  was 
registered  by  majors  (57  percent)  and  the  greatest  amount  by 
lieutenant  colonels  (87  percent). 

e.  The  strongest  part  of  the  Chaplain  Professional  Development 
Plan,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey,  was  seen  to  be  its  emphasis  on 
continuing  education  and  training  and  its  philosophy.  The  weakest 
portions  of  the  plan  were  seen  to  be  advanced  chaplain  training 
(the  Chaplain  Advanced  Course)  and  chaplain  skill  training.  It 
should  be  noted  that  lieutenant  colonels  did  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  respondents  who  saw  continuing  education  and  training  as  a  weak¬ 
ness  than  did  majors  or  captains. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  US  ARMY  CHAPLAIN  SURVEY:* 

SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  RESPONSES  PERTINENT  TO  THE 
REVIEW  Or  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS 


1.  Current  assignments  of  chaplains  on  active  duty  as  indicated  by  survey 
response. 


READINESS 

REGION 


RANK 

TROOP 

HOUS 1 NG 
AREA 

SPECIAL 

MINISTRY 

SUPER¬ 

VISORY 

EDU¬ 

CATOR 

ADMIN/ 

STAFF 

STUDENT 

OR 

GROUP 

SMALL 

POST 

CPT 

68.5% 

6.0% 

1 1  .4% 

0 

0.3% 

1.0% 

3.4% 

1.7% 

1.7% 

MAJ 

26.5% 

5.3% 

12.5% 

3.6% 

7.4% 

12.5% 

20.9% 

1.5% 

9.9 % 

LTC 

9.5% 

9.0% 

12.6% 

14.4% 

9.5% 

25.2% 

3.6% 

4.5% 

11.7% 

COL 

0 

0 

6.1% 

31.8% 

4.5% 

37.9% 

1.5% 

1.5% 

16.7% 

2.  "During  my  tire  in  the  chaplaincy,  I  have  experienced  considerable 
intellectual  growth."  (response  by  current  assignment) 

STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

Troop  Chaplain 

28% 

48% 

18.8% 

5.2% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

23 . 7% 

47.5% 

18.6% 

10.2% 

Special  Ministry 

50.4% 

34.8% 

13.0% 

1.7% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

43.9% 

50.0% 

6.1% 

0, 

Chaplain  Educator 

62.3% 

28.3% 

7.5% 

1.9% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

39.3% 

49.6% 

10.4% 

0.7% 

Student 

52.5% 

45.5% 

1.0% 

1.0% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

Chaplain 

18.2% 

77.3% 

4.5% 

0 

Small  Post  Chaplain 

29.3% 

52.5% 

11.1% 

7.1% 

Conducted  by  Chaplain  (COL)  Kermlt  D,  Johnson.  This  survey  was  conducted 
as  a  part  of  Chaplain  Johnson's  study,  "Factors  Influencing  Job  Satisfaction 
Among  Army  Chaplains,"  submitted  20  May  1976,  while  he  was  a  student  a:  the 
US  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania. 
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CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

Troop  Chaplain 
Housing  Area  Chap !a in 
Special  Ministry 
Supervisory  Chaplain 
Chaplain  Educator 
Admin/Staff  Chaplain 
Student 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 
Chaplain 

Small  Post  Chaplain 

4.  "As  an  Army  chaplain,  my 
(response  by  rank) 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

25.7% 

20.0% 

30.4% 

36.9% 

26.4% 

30.6% 

33.3% 

18.2% 

28.3% 


AGREE 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

5?.7% 

21.8% 

0.9% 

55.0% 

21.7% 

3.3% 

53.0% 

14.8% 

1.7% 

46.2% 

15.4% 

1.5% 

69.8% 

.  3.8% 

0 

53.7% 

45.1% 

14.2% 

20.6% 

1.5% 

?.o% 

68.2% 

13;  6% 

0 

54.5% 

15.2% 

2.0% 

prior  education  has  been  underutilized," 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

disagree 

13.2% 

7. 1% 
7.2% 

6% 

25.3% 

16.5% 

14.9% 

7.5% 

44,9% 

54.8% 

54.3% 

53.7% 

16.6% 

21.6% 

23.5% 

32.8% 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

Troop  Chaplain 
Hou:?ng  Area  Chaplain 
Special  Ministry 
Supervisory  Chaplain 
Chaplain  Educator 
Admin/Staff  Chaplain 
Student 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 
Chaplain 

Small  Post  Chaplain 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

n.3% 

8.3% 

9.6% 

7.6% 

9.3% 

7.5% 

4.9% 


AGREE 

27.4% 
13.3% 
14.0% 
15.2% 
14.8% 
1 1.2% 
10.8% 

4.5% 

21.2% 


DISAGREE 

44.8% 

58/3% 

50.9% 

51.5% 

38.9% 

55.2% 

69.6% 

77.3% 

47.5% 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

16.5% 
20.0% 
25.4% 
25.8% 
37.0% 
26. 1% 
14.7% 

18.2% 

23.2% 
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6. 

"1  am  satisfied  with  my 

present  job." 

(response  by  rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREt 

AGREt 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

39.3% 

47.3% 

8.7% 

4.7% 

MAJ 

44.2% 

43.2% 

8.2% 

4.3% 

LTC 

42.7% 

41.8% 

14.1% 

1.4% 

COL 

56.7% 

38.8% 

3% 

.  1.5% 

7. 

"1  am  satisifed  with  my 

present  job," 

(response  by  current 

assignment) 

■ 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREE 

AC  REE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

Troop  Chaplain 

41.1% 

44.4% 

9.7% 

4.8% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

40.0% 

48.3% 

10.0% 

1.7% 

Special  Ministry 

47.4% 

48.2% 

3.5% 

0.9% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

52.3% 

33.8% 

12.3% 

1.5% 

Chaplain  Educator 

46.3% 

40. 7% 

7.4% 

5 .6% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

■44.8% 

43.3% 

10.4% 

1.5% 

Student 

34.0% 

4  7.0% 

14.0% 

5.0% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

Chap  la i n 

31.8% 

50.0% 

18.2% 

0 

Small  Fost  Chaplain 

47.5% 

40.4% 

7.1% 

5.1% 

8, 

.  'The  US  Amy  Chaplain  School  has  prepared  me 

adequately  for  my  responsi 

bilities  as  an  Army  Chaplain."  (response  by  rank 

>/ 

,  STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

1 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

3% 

30.9% 

39.9% 

26.2% 

MAJ 

9.3% 

51.4% 

27.1% 

12.1% 

!  LTC 

8.6% 

48% 

27.6% 

15.8% 

COL 

9.1% 

40.9% 

33.3% 

16.7% 

The  US  Army  Chaplain  School  has  prepared  me  adequately  for  my  responsl 


11  ties  as  an  Amy  Chaplain."  (response  by  current  assignment) 


CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 


Titoop  Chaplain 
Housing  Area  Chap’aln 
Special  Ministry 
Supervisory  Chaplain 
Chaplain  Educator 
Adln  In  /Staff  Chaplain 
Stpdent 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 
Chaplain 

Smell  Post  Chaplain 


4.6% 

37.4% 

3.5% 

47.4% 

8.7% 

39.1% 

9.4% 

39.1% 

9.4% 

50.9% 

9.6% 

48.1% 

5.0% 

55.4% 

4.5% 

54.5% 

13.3% 

43.9% 

35.3%  22.8% 

31.6%  17.5% 

29.6%  22.6% 

26.6%  25.0% 

30.2%  9.4% 

31.9%  10.4% 

29.7%  9.9% 

13.6% 
14.3% 


27.3% 

28.6% 


!0.  "The  Chaplaincy  does  not  offer  enough  opportunity  for  professional 
growth."  (response  by  rank) 


STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

7.3% 

21.6% 

44.5% 

26.6% 

MAJ 

6.6% 

15.6% 

45.7% 

32.1% 

LTC 

5.8% 

14.8% 

48.9 % 

30.5% 

COL 

6% 

7.5% 

38.8 % 

47.8% 

11.  'The  Chaplaincy  does  not 

offer  enough 

opportunity  for  profes 

sional 

growth."  (response  by  current 

assignment) 

. 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

Troop  Chaplain 

7.6% 

19.9% 

45.6% 

26.9% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

8.6% 

22.4% 

48.3% 

20.7% 

Special  Ministry 

4.3% 

12.1% 

42.2% 

41.4% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

4.6% 

18.5% 

41.5% 

35.4% 

Chaplain  Educator 

1.9% 

5.6% 

53.7% 

38.9% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

5.9% 

10.4% 

44.4% 

39.3% 

Student 

6.9% 

12.7% 

44.1% 

36.3% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

Chaplain 

4.5% 

36.4% 

45.5% 

13.6% 

Smal 1  Post  Chaplain 

9.1% 

19.2% 

51.5% 

20.2% 

12,.  "If  1  could  be  guaranteed 

the  job  of  my  choice  on  a  long-term  basis,  1 

would  be  willing  to  forego  promotion."  (response  by 

rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

17 .7% 

38.9% 

36.2% 

7:2% 

MAJ 

19.5% 

38.8% 

32.5% 

9. 1% 

LTC 

13.4% 

40.6% 

35% 

11.1% 

COL 

9.4% 

35.9% 

40.6% 

14.1% 

13.  "If  I  could  be  guaranteed  the  job  of  my  choice  on  a  long-term  basis,  I 
would  be  willing  to  forego  promotion."  (response  by  current  assignment) 

STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

Troop  Chaplain 

20.4% 

40.7% 

32.4% 

6.5% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

15.3% 

40.7% 

35.6% 

8.5% 

Special  Ministry 

11.2% 

41.4% 

39.8% 

8.6% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

12,3% 

41.5% 

35.4% 

10.8% 

Chaplain  Educator 

.  21.2% 

28.8% 

36.5% 

13.5% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

11.5% 

33.1% 

38.5% 

16.9% 

Student 

22.3% 

33.7% 

31.7% 

11.9% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

Chaplain 

4.5% 

45.5% 

36.4% 

13.6% 

Small  Po*t  Chaplain 

17.5% 

43.3% 

35.1% 

4.1% 

U-2-I-4 


14. 

"For  promotion  purposes,  it  is  better 

to  be 

a  'specialist' 

than  a 

•general ist' 

(response  by  rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPI 

6.7% 

33.3% 

47.4% 

12.6% 

HAJ 

10.6% 

27.5% 

49% 

13% 

LTC 

15.2% 

24% 

48.4% 

12.4% 

- 

COL 

7.7% 

16.9% 

56.9% 

18.5% 

15. 

"For  promotion  purposes,  it  is  better 

to  have  advanced  civilian  educatii 

that 

advanced  military  education."  (response  by 

rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DlSAGRtt 

disagree 

CPT 

7.6% 

32.2% 

54.0% 

6.2% 

MAJ 

3.4% 

22.4% 

64.1% 

10.2% 

LTC 

4.6% 

13.3% 

68.3% 

13.8% 

COL 

4 .7% 

6.3% 

/b.b% 

12.5% 

16. 

•The  9  month  chaplain  advanced  course 

should 

be  reduced  in 

length." 

(response  by  rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

17.5% 

28.7% 

32.9% 

21% 

MAJ 

28.9% 

25.5% 

26.3% 

19.3% 

LTC 

30.5% 

37.7% 

23. 2% 

8.6% 

COL 

43.9% 

33.3% 

16.7% 

6.1% 

17. 

"1  would  prefer  to  have  short  courses 

of  preparation  just 

prior  to  each 

job 

assignment 

Instead  of  the  $  month  career  course."  (response  by  rank) 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

17.2% 

35.1%, 

34.4% 

13.4% 

MAJ 

22.4% 

30.8% 

31.9% 

14.9% 

LTC 

30.4% 

35.5% 

23.5% 

10.6% 

COL 

43.9% 

24.2% 

21.2% 

10.6% 

U-2-I-5 


1,8.  "I  would  prefer  to  have  short  courses  of  preparation  just  prior  to  eacr. 
job  assignment  instead  of  the  9  month  advanced  course."  (response  by 
current  assignment) 


STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREt 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

Troop  Chaplain 

19  Mo 

32.5% 

32.5% 

15.6% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

23.3% 

45.0%  , 

25.  Wo 

6.7% 

Special  Ministry 

25-0% 

33.9% 

29 . 5% 

11.6% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

36.5% 

33.3% 

17.5% 

12.7% 

Chaplain  Educator 

32.7% 

28.8% 

23.1% 

15.4% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

30.4% 

22.2% 

33.3% 

14.1% 

Student 

19.6% 

30.4% 

34.3% 

15.7% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

, 

Chaplain 

23.8% 

52.4% 

19.0% 

4.8% 

Small  Post  Chaplain 

21.6% 

38.1% 

32.  W 

8.2% 

19.  ”1  would  rather  have  one 

year  st  USACGSC  than 

a  year  ~f  civil ian 

education."  (response  by  rank) 

• 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

RANK 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

CPT 

8% 

14.9% 

39.1% 

38.1% 

MAJ 

8.2% 

11.2% 

40.6% 

40. 1% 

LTC 

4.1% 

11.5% 

25.9% 

48.4% 

COL 

14.9% 

16.4% 

43.3% 

25.4% 

20.  "1  would  rather  have  one 

year  at  USACGSC  than 

a  year  of  civilian 

education,"  (response  by  current  assignment) 

STRONGLY 

• 

STRONGLY 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

OlSAGREt 

Troop  Chaplain 

8.7% 

13.6% 

37.5% 

40. 2% 

Housing  Area  Chaplain 

1.7% 

15.0% 

43.3 % 

40. 0% 

Special  Ministry 

7.1% 

9.8% 

35.7% 

47.3% 

Supervisory  Chaplain 

9.2% 

10.8% 

4v.  2% 

33.8% 

Chaplain  Educator 

9.4% 

9.4% 

34.0% 

47.2% 

Admin/Staff  Chaplain 

9.0% 

,18.0% 

43.6% 

29.3% 

Student 

7.8% 

6.9% 

43.1% 

42.2% 

Readiness  Region  or  Group 

, 

Chaplain 

9.5% 

14.3% 

33.3% 

42.9% 

Small  Post  Chaplain 

3.2% 

13.7% 

37.9% 

45.3% 
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4.  Chaplains  on  act i ve  duty  wi th  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (CPE)  background 


BACKGROUND 

TRADOC  ■ 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

1  Qtr  Prior  to  Active  Duty 

7.6% 

15.6% 

11.5% 

2-3  Qtrs  Prior  to  Active  Duty 

6.1% 

9.4% 

7.7% 

4  Qtrs  Prior  to  Active  Duty 

10.6% 

3.1% 

6.9% 

1  Qtr  After  Active  Duty 

9.1% 

15.6% 

12.3% 

2-3  Qtrs  After  Active  Duty 

12.1% 

1.6% 

6.9% 

4  Qtrs  After  Active  Duty 

12.1% 

12.5% 

12.3% 

No  CPE  Background 

42.4% 

42.2% 

42.3% 

5.  Chaplains  on  active  duty  desiring  specific  types  of  CPE: 


DtSIRED  TRAINING 

TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

1  Qtr  Hospital  Model 

10.8% 

6.2% 

8.5% 

l  Qtr  Parish/Community  Model 

13.8% 

15.4%  1 

14.6% 

4  Qtrs  Hospital  Model 

6.2% 

20% 

13.1% 

4  Qtrs  Parish /Community  Model 

20% 

16.9% 

18.5 % 

CPE  Supervisory  Training 

18.4% 

7.7% 

13.1% 

None /No  More 

30.8% 

27-7% 

29.2% 

No  Answer 

0 

6.1% 

3% 

Chaplains  or  Active  duty  with  USACGSC  exposure.' 

, 

EXPOSURE  TO  USAC^C 

TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Nonresident  Qourse  Completed 

4.6% 

3.1% 

3.8% 

Resident  Course  Completed 

Presently  enrolled  in  Nonresident 

3.1% 

1.5% 

2.3% 

Cou rse 

12.3% 

18.5% 

»5  4% 

None 

80% 

76.9% 

.  78.5 % 

7-  Perceived  by  chaplains  as  the  most  useful  training  received  in  preparing 
them  for  functioning  as  Army  chaplains. 


TYPE  TRAINING 

TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Training/Education  prior  to 

Active  Duty 

21.2% 

15.6% 

18.2% 

Chaplain  Basic  Course 

10.6% 

8.5% 

9.5% 

Chaplains  Advanced  Course 

4.5% 

2.8% 

3.6% 

•  Military  Short  Courses 

3% 

2.8% 

2.9% 

Military  Correspondence  Courses 

0 

0 

0 

On-the-job  experience 

Civilian  Education  since 

42.4% 

46.5% 

44.5% 

entering  Active  Duty 

16.7% 

19-7% 

18.2% 

CGSC/AFSC  Resident  Course 

•  0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

1.4% 

0.7% 

No  Answer 

1.6% 

2.8% 

2.4% 

8. 

"The  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  provides  Army  chaplains  with 

adequate  training  and  education  opportun/ ties  so  that  they  can  be  capable  of 

effective  ministry  at  any  rank  they  may 

achieve." 

REACTION 

TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Strorgly  disagree 

6.2% 

6.2% 

6.2% 

Disagree 

20% 

23.1% 

21.5% 

Ag  ree 

56.9% 

60% 

58.5% 

Strongly  agree 

S.2% 

7.7% 

8.5% 

No  Answer 

7.7% 

3% 

5.3% 

9. 

"In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  strongest  part  of 

the  Chaplain 

Profess Iona 

Development  Plan?" 

■ 

TRADX 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Its  Philosophy 

24.6% 

16.4% 

20.5% 

BCHT  Phase  1 

1.5% 

0 

0.8% 

BCHT  Phase  II 

1.5% 

0 

0.8% 

BCHT  Phase  III 

6.2% 

16.4% 

1 1 .4% 

Chaplain  Skill  Training 

6.2% 

7.5% 

6.8% 

Advanced  Chaplain  Training 

4.6% 

4.5% 

4.5% 

Continuing  Education/Training 

49-2% 

46.3  % 

47.7% 

No  Answer 

6.2% 

8.9% 

7.5% 

10,  "In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  Chaplain  Professional 
Development  Plan?" 


TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Its  Philosophy 

9.2% 

6.2% 

7.7% 

BCHT  Phase  1 

15.4% 

13.8% 

14.6% 

BCHT  Phase  II 

4.6% 

6.2% 

5.4% 

BCHT  Phase  III 

3 . 1% 

1.5% 

2.3% 

Chaplain  Skill  Training 

24.6% 

16.9% 

20.8%- 

Advanced  Chaplain  Training 

18.5% 

27.7% 

23 . 1% 

Continuing  Education/Training 

7-7% 

15.4% 

11.5% 

All 

1.5% 

0 

0.8% 

No  Answer 

15.4% 

12.3% 

13.8% 

Consider  two  theoretical  options 

for  the 

training  of  Chaplains,  and 

indicate  which  of  the  options  you  prefer  and  why: 

(1)  Chaplain  training  much  as  we  have  now,  with  the  21  week  Advanced 
course  being  a  PCS  move  and  coming  between  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  Active 
duty, 

(2)  Replacing  the  current  Advanced  course  with  4-6  week  TDY  periods 
at  USACHCS  at  the  5th  year,  11th  year  and  1 6th  year  of  Active  duty.  Under 
this  second  option  chaplains  would  receive  an  additional  10  weeks  of 
tiaining  given  al 1  Army  officers  at  a  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 


School  upon  selection 

for  promotion  to  major. 

PREFERENCE 

TRADOC 

F0RSC0M 

TOTAL 

Prefer  Option  1 

,40.0* 

27.7% 

33.9% 

Prefer  Option  2 

53.8% 

69.2% 

61.5% 

No  Answer 

6.2%  ■ 

3.1% 

4.6% 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  3 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  THE  CHAPLAIN'S  ADVANCED  COURSE: 

CONSIDERATION  OF  AN  APPROACH  FOR  ENHANCING  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAIN 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

TO  ANNEX  U 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY 

The  Chief  of  Staff'  of  the  Army  has  perceived  a  need  to  review  current 
management  of  and  approaches  to  training  and  educating . the  Army  officer.  This 
perception,  along  with  current  forecasts  of  a  reduction  in  training  funds,  has 
spurred  a  search  for  more  effective  (cost-effective  and  educationally  sound) 
modes  of  professional  development  for  the  officer  ctorps.  In  1975-76,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Chaplains  researched  and  outlined  a  highly  effective  professional 
development  plan  for  Army  chaplains.  Implementation  for  this  plan  began  in 
July  1977.  Designers  of  the  plan  were  well  aware  of  the  potential  need  for 
revision  and  adjustment  in  the  implementation  phase.  In  fact,  the  plan  was 
and  is  seen  as  '’evolving,"  with  problem  areas  being  worked  out  in  process.  The 
designers  admirably  sought  innovation  and  realism  at  a  time  when  there  were 
many  unknowns  about  trends  for  education/training  for  the  total  officer  corps. 
This  paper  attempts  to  continue  the  thrust  and  spirit  of  the  Chaplain  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  Plan  by  offering  for  consideration  a  revision  which  is 
based  on  emphases  currently  envisioned  by  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training 
for  Officers  (RETO)  Study  Group. 

SCOPE 

Focus  in  this  paper  has  been  narrowed  to  include  mainly  those  issues  related 
to  the  possible  replacement  of  the  present  Chaplains'  Advanced  Course  with  TDY 
training  which  is  offered  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  chaplain's  career. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  recently  revised  advanced  course  for  chaplains  has  just 
graduated  its  first  class.  Therefore,  it  is  not  intended  that  any  additional 
changes  should  be  implemented  before, enough  time  has  lapsed  for  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  current  advanced  course  in  light  of  chaplain  requirements  in 
the  field.  As  background  some  space  will  be  allowed  to  describe  imperative  foci, 
in  effective  training  and  education  of  chaplains.  Also  some  description  of  the 
rationale  for  utilizing  certain  "crisis  points"  in  ministry  will  be  provided, 
since  the  rationale  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  how  these  "crisis  points" 
provide  opportune  times  for  training .  Some  important  Issues  relevartt  for 
chaplain  education/training  are  not  addressed  in  this  paper,  but  will  be 
addressed  in  the  final  report  resulting  from  the  study  group  effort..  Among 
these  deferred  items  are;  Updating  of  TAADS  so  that  this  documentation  can  be 
used  in  effective  management  of  training/education  of  chaplains;  review  of 
chaplain  SSl/ASI  structure  in  light  of  actual  field  requirements;  and  formula¬ 
tion  of  more  extensive  qualification  criteria  for  chaplains  in  the  grades  of 
05  and  06. 


FOCI  WHICH. ARE  IMPERATIVE  13 
CHAPLAIN  TRAINING/EDUCATION’ 


Research  ,of  education/training  theory  related  to  the  performance  of  competent 
ministry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  foci  which  comprise  an 
imperative  for  effective  chaplain  professional  development .  These  foci  assume 
that  the  chaplain  has  met  the  minimum  entry' requirements  for  education  prior  to 
entry  on  active  duty  —  i.e.,  he/she  has  completed  seminary  or  its  equivalent. 

The  first  focus  for  chaplain  education/training  has  to  do  with  learning  about 
the  Army, , the  institution  which  provides  the  living,  moving,  working  and 
changing  context  in  which  ministry  is  performed  by  Army  chaplains.  As  the 
chaplain  progresses  through  his,  career  he  is  expected  to  be  increasingly  able 
to  function  as  a  staff  officer  at  higher  echelons.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career  a  supervised-on-the-job  mode  of  training  is  adequate  to  familiarize  him 
with  staff  functioniiig  at  the  battalion  level  after  the  resident  portion  of  the 
basic  course.  However,  as  he  assumes  the  position  of  brigade  chaplain  as  a  major 
and  division  (or  equivalent)  chaplain  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  needs  a  deeper 
and  broader  understanding  of  the  functioning  Army.  To  facilitate  his  own 
competence  to  plan,  coordinate  and  execute  programs  for  his  mobile  (and  often 
scattered)  Army  parishioners  on  any  potential  battlefield,  he  needs  to ' understand 
the  theories  behind  the  military  activities.  He  needs  exposure  to  the  psychology 
of  military  leadership,  and  he  needs  to  experience  this  from  the  sources  which 
perpetuate  the  military  life  style  —  the  service  schools  themselves.  He  needs 
interaction  with  officers  of  other  branches  in  an  atmosphere  condusive  to 
learning,  as  both  he  and  they  learn  from  each  other  informally  and  in  formal 
classroom  structure  while  they  piece  together  an  understanding  of  military  theory 
and  practice.  The  chaplain  needs  this  focus  in  his  training  not  so  that  he  can 
become  "combat  arms  qualified."  Nor  does  he  need  it  so  that  he  can  be  considered 
"one  of  the  boys"  by' commanders  and  other  officers.  He  needs  this  focus,  plainly 
and  simply,  so  he  can  develop  a  competence  in  ministry  in  the  context  of  the 
Army.  The  need  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  chaplain  attempts  to  practice 
ministry  at  brigade  and  higher  echelons. 

The  second  focus  that  is  imperative  in  chaplain  training  and  education  is  the 
skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  the  process  of  ministry.  Sermon  delivery 
can  be  expected  to  improve  throughout  any  minister's  career,  but  only  as  it  . 
becomes  a  focus  for  continuing  education.  If  religious  education  is  important 
for  our  Army  troops  and  dependents,  it  is  important  for  chaplains  to  continually 
update  themselves  with  sound  curriculum  and  sound  educational  techniques.  The 
abundance  of  pastoral  counseling  performed  by  Army  chaplains  requires  that,  they 
acquire  skills  in  this. area  early  in  their  careers.  Seminaries  provide  only 
minimal  training  related  to  these  skills.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  chaplain  can 
develop  competence  in  ministry  without  periodic  theological  updates.  A  chaplain 
is  first  of  all  a  minister,  and  ministry  separated  from  theology  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Some  other  areas  of  ministry  in  which  specific  skills  and  knowledge  are 
required  for  Army  chaplains  are:  Parish  development  techniques  and  theory, 
marriage  and  family  pastoral  counseling,  the  process  of  facilitating  lay  persons 
to  perform  ministry,  crisis  ministry,  and  the  practice  of  ministry  through  use  of 
mass  media.  There  is  no  path  to  competent  ministry  which  does  not  lead  through 
the  continual  process  of  skill  development  and  continued  assimilation  of 
theological  and  other  related  knowledge. 


The  third  focus  for  chaplain  training/education  is  the  chaplain's  ovn  personal 
and  spiritual  growth.  Professional  training  for  chaplains  involves  personal 
and  spiritual  growth.  In  fact  so  called  "professional  training"  that  is  kept 
separate  from  personal  and  spiritual  growth  in  ministers  becomes  hollow  and 
devoid  of  meaning.  Much  of  the  chaplain's  functioning  in  the  Army  lies  in  the 
"soft  skills"  area.  The  only  known  effective  ways  to  teach  "soft  skills"  is 
via  the  route  of  personal  growth.  The  person  of  the  chaplain  Is  the  single 
most  important  professional  tool  he  utilizes.  To  develop  professionally,  the 
chaplains  must  assess  and  reassess  their  personal  and  spiritual  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  They  need  periods  of  time  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  when  they  can 
interact  with  chaplain  peers  to  process  and  integrate  critique  received  from 
parishioners,  commanders,  and  other  chaplains.  Current  trends  in  continuing 
education  for  ministry  affirm  the  validity  of  personal  and  spiritual  growth  as 
a  part  of  professional  development.  It  is  time  for  this  focus  to  be  affirmed 
and  owned  by  the  Army  for  its  chaplaincy,  rather  than  "bootlegged"  for  fear  that 
it  will  not  be  accepted  by  educational  authorities  and  budget  experts  within 
and  without  the  framework  of  the  Army. 

These  three  foci  are  central  to  any  considerations  of  chaplain  education  and 
training.  They  do  not  eclipse  or  pre-empt  the  need  for  training  in  management 
and  supervision,  a  need  which  the  chaplain  shares  with  all  Army  staff  officers. 

Any  professional  development  plan  which  ignores  opportunity  for  learning  and 
growth  in  any  of  the  basic  foci  discussed  above  would  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  development  of  competent  ministry. 

STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

OF  THE  CURREIiT  CHAPLAIN  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  current  chaplain  professional  development  plan  represents,  in  all  probability,' 
the  most  significant  format  ever  formulated  for  training  and  educating  Army 
chaplains.  The  plan  resulted  from  the  processing  of  data  from  virtually  every 
chaplain  on  active  duty.  Its  strengths  far  outnumber  its  weaknesses.  Among  its 
strengths  are  the  following:  redesign  of  curriculum  to  provide  training  for 
actual  field  requirements;  emphasis  upon  assessment  and  flexibilit;,  ,to  allow 
educational  opportunities  to  be  responsive  to  training  needs  of  individual  chaplains 
as  well  as  to  needs  of  the  Army  as  a  whole;  more  cost  effectiveness  in  training 
in  that  there  is  less  time  spent  in  residence  courses  of  Instruction  and  more 
time  spent  in' supervised  on-the-job  training;  training  is  more  realistic  for 
chaplains  entering  active  duty  due  tp  a  period  of  Internship;  personil  and 
spiritual  growth  and  'skills  training’  are  held  together  as  part  of  the  same 
fabric  of  professional  growth;  the  primary  focus  is  on  training  and  educating 
chaplains  for  ministry  which  is  their  primary  task  in  the  Army;  and  Chaplains 
are  viewed  as  continual  learners  throughout  their  careers.  These  strengths  are 
gains  which  should  remain  in  any  attempts  to  revise  the  current  plan 

There  are  three  weaknesses  in  the  current  chaplain  professional  development  plan 
which  provide  basis  for  revision  in  order  to  improve  chaplain  trainiig.  First, 
the  only  time  when  the  chaplain  experiences  training  with  his  peers  £,t  the  Army 
Chaplain  School  after  the  basic  course  is  in  the  advanced  course,  between  the 
4th  and  6th  year  of  his  career.  Continuing  education  occurs  throughout  his 
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career  in  a  decentralized  fashion.  Much  of  the  decentralization  is  healthy. 

It  allows  the  individual  chaplain  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  his 
specific  focus  in  ministry.  However,  there  are  certain  training  needs  which 
can  be  identified  for  all  chaplains  at  specific  points  throughout  their  career. 
Analysis  indicates  that  their  needs  may  be  met  better  through  short  periods  of 
time  devoted  to  specific  objectives  which  are  related  to  types  of  assignment 
which  the  chaplain  can  expect  to  encounter  in  his  near  future.  The  less  tine 
that  lapses  between  training  and  perf or. nance  of  job,  if  the  training  is  based  on 
field  requirements,  the  tetter  will  be  the  application  of  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  in  the  training.  Further,  certain  pivotal  points  (or  "crises"  as  will 
be  discussed  later)  in  ministry  occur  at  relatively  predieatable  times  through¬ 
out  a  chaplain's  career.  If  top  notch  short  course  training  and  education  can 
be  offered  a+  the  anticipated  times  of  these  pivotal  points,  learning  could  be 
more  easily  internalized  and  application  of  learning  maximized.  Only  one  of 
the  pivotal  points  occurs  at  the  time  the  advanced  course  is  currently  given  to 
chaplains.  Other  pivotal  points  occur  around  the  lOth-llth  year  and  between  the 
l6th  ar.d  l£*,h  yean.  They  are  expected  to  minister  effectively  (or  to  plan  for 
effective  ministry)  at  the  next  higher  echelon  of  the  Army .  Further  evolution 
of  she  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  may  well  lead  to  certain  courses, 
such  as  an  installation  chaplain's  course,  even  without  RETO  emphasis. 

The  second  weakness  of  the  current  plan  has  to  do  with  its  inability  to 
offer  the  most  important  mode  for  chaplains  to  learn  about  the  Army.  Although 
some  chaplains  under  the  present  plan  would  attend  USACGSC  and/or  USAWC,  these 
opportunities  are  provided  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  on  active  duty. 
Reserve  chaplains  end  mary  on  active  duty  completed  USACGSC  by  correspondence 
study,  and  this  has  beer,  important.  But,  when  compared  with  a  residency  course 
this  is  something  like  reading  a  book  on  basketball  instead  of  going  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  learr.  the  game.  As  already  stated,  the  best  mode  for  chaplains  to 
assimilate  the  theories  utilized  by  the  Army  and  the  psychology  of  military 
leadership  is  in  ar.  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning,  where  they  have  opportunity 
to  interact  with  officers  from  other  branches,  learning  from  each  other  as  they 
piece  together  an  understanding  of  military  theory  and  practice. 

The  third  weakness  of  the  current  chaplain  professional  development  plan  can 
nct'Le  addressed  i.n  full  in  this  paper,  but  is  mentioned  as  an  important  issue. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  absence  of  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  determine  whether 
a  chaplain  is  qualified  to  function  at  each  of  the  grades  above  captain.  Since 
a  chaplain's  basic  function  in  the  Army  is  to  minister,  quaLification  criteria 
should  include  many  different  areas  from  those  listed  for  combat  arms  officers. 
Ministerial  leadership  and  supervision  of  ministry  loom  large  as  potential 
areas  for  these  criteria.'  Without  considering  their  content  in  detail  in  this 
paper,  it  is  best  to  simply  affirm  that  criteria  are  discernable  and  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  chaplain  professional  qualification  standards  for  grades  above  captain. 

RATIONALE  FOR  BASING  CHAPLAIN  EDUCATION/TRAINING 
ON  CRISIS  POINTS  IN  MINISTRY 

Examination  of  various  potential  approaches  for  training  and  educating  Army 
chaplains  has  resulted  in  a  growing  conviction  that  one  approach  is  particularly 
suitable  for  strengthening  the  chaplain  professional  development  plan  where  it  is 
weakest  a3  described  above.  As  explained  by  Mark  Roueh*,  certain  crisis  points 
in  ministry  can  be  seen  to  occur  at . reasonably  predictable  times  in  the  career 

*Rouch,  Mark.  Compe' ent  Ministry:  A  Guide  to  Effective  Continuing 
Education.  New  York;  Abingdon  Pres3T~T97l4 . 


of  a  minister .  Additional  input  from  the  staff  of  the  US  Army  Chaplain  School 
concern i no-  their  o  nervations  of  specific  vocational  crises  in  the  careers  of 
Arm;,  chaplains  er.a'r  led  an  adjustment  of  Roueh ' s  concepts  to  better  apply  to  the 
Army  C!:aplainc;.  .  Cove  discussion  of  the  rationale  for  this  approach  is  in 
order. 

It  must  be  understood  at  this  point  that  -he  word  "crisis"  is'  used  in  a  special 
way.  It  does  not  imply  incompetence  in  .ne  one  who  experiences  it.  Rather  it 
is  a  normal  pivotal  position  in  a  person’s  career.  It  offers  at  one  and  the  same 
time  opportunity  for  maximum  growth  and  occasion  for  regression.  "Crisis" 
represents  a  career  crossroad,  a  time  when  the  person  decides  either' to  mark  time 
or  to  aspire  tj  higher  levels  of  commitment  and  utility.  The  crisis  itself  is 
.neither  positive  nor  negative,  fcft  tne  manner  in  which  the  crisis  is  addressed 
has  serious  repercussions  in  a  persons  career.  A  crisis  is  a  passageway  from 
past  functioning  t .  future  functioning.  Crises  experienced  by  most  ministers, 
ir eluding  chaplains,  are  corrected  with  career  phases.  It  is  easy  to  see  a 
connection  between  the  crise;  and  the  times  when  chaplains  are  selected  for 
promotion  to  tne  next  higher  grade.  Usually  crises  can  be  seen  when  a  chaplain 
moves  from  one  t.-pe  of  ass i.v.men'  to  another.  Hence,  these  pivotal  points  are 
considered  ideal  times  for  training  from  the  standpoint  of  criterion  referenced 
anal.  sis.  The  chaplain,  aware  of  his  next  assignment  or  of  his  increased 
responsibilities  at  the  next  higher  grade,  is  receptive  to  training  which  will 
assio'  him  in  the  near  future. 

The  theory  is  that  If  professional  crises  are  observed  to  occur  more  commonly 
in  certain  yea-.:  .  f  ones  practice  pf  ministry,  and  if  training/ecucation  can  be 
offered  at  the  pro'eeted  times  of  the  crises,  and  if  the  training  is  based  on 
field  requirements  and  geared  to  assist  the  minister  in  using  the  crises  pro¬ 
ductively,  then  the  result  should  be  mors  competent  ministry  performed.  This 
approach  taxes  seriously  the  emphasis  or.  valid  relationship  between  the  personal, 
the  spiritual  and  the  "skill"  training  for  tve  chaplain.  Ministry  must  issue 
from  the  person  of  the  Army  chaplain.  It  is  not  a  commodity  like  a  sack  of  sugar 
which  u  chaplain  passively  procures  and  delivers.  Training  for  the  chaplain 
must  assist  him  in  discerning  what  the  'givens’  are  in  the  context  in  which 
ministry  is  practiced.  Then  it  must  assist  him  to  develop  his  own  style'  of 
ministry  so  that  it  becomes  productive  and  meaningful.  There  Is  some  evidence, 
to  indicate  that  if  the  crisis  points  are  not  addressed  with  appropriate 
opportunity  to  reassess  ones  'abilities  and  to  learn  appropriate  riev  skills,  the 
chaplain  flounders  around  in  the  critis,  pretending  outwardly  to  possess  the  com¬ 
petence  he  is  not  able  to  incorporate  in  his  person.  A  chaplain  may  do  things 
"by  the  number"  at  precisely  the  "right  times"  and  still  not  be  performing 
ministry.  As  ministry  involves  the  total  person  in  practice,  so  must  the  total 
person  be  involved  in  training  for  ministry. 

Crises  are  seen  to  occur  in  several  career  phases.  First  is  the  establishment 
phase,  generally  the  first  6  years  after  the  chaplain's  entry  on  active  dutv. 

The  main  crisis  of  the  establishment  phase  has  to  do  with  entrance  in;o  the 
career  field.  At  the  beginning  of  this  stage,  appropriate  orientation  is  a 
must.  The  redesigned  Basic  Chaplains  Course  (BCHT)  consists  of  three  phases  and 
is  meeting  needs  associated  with  the  1st  year  of  active  duty.  Phase  Ill  is  an 
internship  which  extends  supervised  training  throughout  the  chaplain's  1st 
year  of  active  duty  in  a  supervised -on-the -Job  training  mode.  In  the  latter  part 


of  the  establishment  stage,  the  3rd  through  the  6th  year,  the  entrance  crisis 
takes  a  different  shape  for  Army  chaplains.  Some  of  the  "head  of  steam" 
from  seminary  has  dissipated  as  the  chaplain  has  tried  out  his  seminary 
knowledge  in  the  "real  wor^d."  Chaplains  at  this  point  begin  to  wonder  about 
their  abilities  in  some  areas  of  ministry  to  the  military  community.  They 
come  to  fear  that  if  they  cannot  "do  it  all",  they  may  receive  lower 
efficiency  reports  and  not  be  competitive  for  promotion.  At  about  the  6th 
year,  they  need  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  assessment  to  discover 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  also  need  to  develop  advanced  pastoral 
skills,  and  they  need  a  support  group  which  can  assist  them  to  understand 
which  skills  ought  to  be  worked  on.  Significant  training  experiences 
should  occur  at  approximately  the  6th  year  of  active  duty  for  all  chaplains, 
and  it  should  include  indepth  preparation  for  the  supervision  of  other 
chaplains  in  the  process  of  ministry,  focusing  on  brigade  level.  Additionally, 
specific  training  which  will  assist  the  chaplain  in  movement  through  the 
advancement  period  needs  to  occur:  training  which  will  provide  the  chaplain 
with  a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Army  theory  and  organization 
at  Bde  level. 

The  'advancement  period'  follows  the  establishment  stage  for  most  ministers. 

For  chaplains  this  can  be  seen  to  embrace  approximately  years  6-12  active 
duty  service.  In  this  stagd  chaplains  are  establishing  and  developing  a 
professional  style  that  will  mesh  with  the  needs  of  the  military  communities 
and  units  to  whom  they  minister.  They  encounter  questions  and  make  decisions 
about  how  to  acquire  and  use  power  in  consonance  with  their  own  theology.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  about  the  time  for  promotion  from  major  to  lieutenant 
colonel  under  DOPMA,  they  experience  the  crisis  of  setting  new  career  goals 
which  are  flexible  but  firm.  Some  training  conmon  to  all  chaplains  selected 
for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  should  occur  at  the  end  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  period.  This  training  should  provide  opportunity  for  reassessment  of 
the  chaplain's  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  light  of  current  ministry  needs 
ir.  the  Army.  It  should  provide  a  continued  focus  for  the  chaplain  on  the 
process  of  supervising  others  involved  in  ministry  as  well  as  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  ministry  processes  at  echelons  above  brigade.  And  it  should  pave  the 
way  for  dealing  with  certain  other  typical  Issues  associated  with  the  mid  career 
period  as  described  below. 

During  the  mid-career  period,  the  minister's  search  for  a  new  sense  of  vocation 
is  highlighted.  He  begins  to  feel  the  need  for  being  the  "driver"  rather 
than  the  "driven".  It  is  a  time  when  the  minister  wants  to  generate  new 
things,  to  be  productive,  to -create.  At  the  same  time  he  may  become  bored 
with  routine  day  to  day  practice  of  ministry,  and  it  may  dawn  on  him  that 
he  will  never  achieve  all  the  original  goals  he  had  for  himself  and  his 
ministry.  The  training  experience  which  accompanies  the  movement  from 
the  advancement  stage  to  the  mid  career  period  should  provide  bases  for  the 
chaplain  to  develop  the  skills  he  needs  to  function  at  the  level  to  which 
he  1'.  to  be  promoted  (LTC),  and  to  channel  his  drive  for  productiveness 
and  creativity  into  directions  commensurate  with  the  need  for  ministry  in 
the  Army.  The  content  for  training  at  this  level  would  include  parish 
development,  theological  update,  methods  for  assessing  needs  for  ministry 
within  large  command  structures,  management  of  diverse  ministry  processes, 
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and  other  related  subjects.  As  a  result  of  the  training  at  this  level, 
the  chaplain  must  be  able  to  interact  in  ministry  with  other  staff  members 
at  echelons  of  division  and  higher,  to  coordinate  a  thrust  in  ministry 
throughout  a  large  command  structure,  and  provide  input  to  the  Army  system 
at  division  level  which  can  result  in  formation  of  appropriate  policy  in 
the  area  of  religion  and  moral  welfare.  They  must  be  able  to  be  "their  own 
person,"  understanding  the  processes  of  ministry  at  work  in  the  Army 
environment.  Late  in  the  mid  career  stage  those  chaplains  who  have  attained 
the  rank  of  06  and  who  are  selected  to  be  installation  chaplains  will 
experience  a  new  pivotal  point  which  can  best  be  addressed  by  training  which 
focuses  on  management  and  supervision  of  ministry  process  at  installation 
level. 

Other  career  stages  and  crises  experienced  by  ministers,  the  preretirement 
stage  and  the  retirement  stage,  dome  later  and  are  not  considered  germane  to 
the  consideration  of  an  alternative  for  the  Army  Chaplain's  Advanced  Course. 
They  are,  however,  important  to  an  overall  chaplain  professional  development 
plan,  although  mentioned  in  this  paper  only  in  passing. 


A  format  for  chaplain  education/training  utilising  the  concepts  embodied  in 
chis  paper  is  provided  on  the  next  page.  The  design'  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  IB  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  staff,  many  of  whom  provided 
input  as  the  design  was  formulated.  Initial  reaction  from  the  Chaplain 
School  is  favorable.  They  feel  most  of  the  design  is  implementab'e  and  has 
definite  merit.  Presented  here  is  a  broad  brush  treatment.  Specifics  can 
be  defined  through  the  criterion  referenced  instruction  analysis  currently 
underway  at  the  Chaplain  School.  The  following  comments  attempt  to  amplify 
or  clarify  the  outline. 

(1)  Chaplain  professional  qualification  standards  focusing  on  potential 
for  leadership  and  supervision  of  the  process  of  ministry  could  be  implemented 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  for  MAJ,  LTC,  and  COL  chaplains  at  ap¬ 
propriate  times.  "Readiness  for  Ministry"  materials  are  seen  as  self  assess- 
aent.  tools*  for  chaplains  to  determine  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  they 
enter  the  military  chaplaincy.  The  materials  can  be  designed  for  use  by  the 
chaplains  with  their  peers.  Many  chaplains  nay  have  gone  through  this  process 
in  the  later  part  of  their  seminary  training.  For  those  who  have  not,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  entry  or  during  the  1st  year  of 
active  duty. 

(2)  No  changes  are  recontnended  for  the  recently  revised  Chaplain  Basic 
Course,  consisting  of  three  phases. 

(3)  Nonresident  study  (correspondence  courses)  is  considered  the  main 
mode  by  which  all  Army  officers  will  prepare  themselves  for  eligibility  for 
attendance  at  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3).  This  nonresi¬ 
dent  prep  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  CAS^. 

(4)  CASJ  would  be  offetisd  to  those  selected  for  promotion  to  major. 

*Based  on  Stromnen,  Brekke,  and  Schuller,  Readiness  for  Ministry.  Volumes 
A  and  2,  published  by  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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BCHT  PHASE  II  is  6  weeks  TOY  at  USACHCS  enroute  to  first  duty  station. 
BCHT  PHASE  III  is  1  year  SOJT  at  first  duty  station. 


Its  focus  would  be  some  of  the  theory  now  provided  at  the  U.  S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  emphasizing  combined  arms  at 
battalion/brigade  levels.  The  format  envisioned  for  CAS3  is  one  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  combat  support  and  combat  services  support  officers  as' 
well  as  those  of  the  combat  arms. 

(5)  The  nine  week  TDY  at  USACHCS  which  is  shown  immediately  after  CAS^ 
need  not  be  provided  at  precisely  that  time.  As  suggested  by  USACHCS  staff, 
the  training  could  be  given  approximately  one  year  after  the  completion  of 
CAS3  and  still  coincide  with  the  need  as  seen  in  career  crisis  points  for 
chaplains.  It  would  include  assessment  followed  by  training  which  focuses  on 
the  needs  as  defined  in  the  assessment.  .Specific  training  for  those  chaplains 
who  will  be  assigned  as  brigade  chaplains  could  be  one  of  many  optionr 
offered  by  USACHCS  in  coordination  with  seminaries. 

(6)  Some  chaplains  would  be  selected  to  attend  the  42-week  USACGSC 
course  where  the  knowledge  and  skills  taught  coincides  with  specific  chap¬ 
lain  requirements.  Those  selected  for  USACGSC  could  attend  the.  9-week 
TDY  period  at  USACGSC  prior  to  USACGSC,  if  desirable. 


(7)  The  TDY  of  5  weeks  at  USACHCS  for  those  selected  for  promotion 
to  lieutenant  colonel  would  provide  foci  on  reassessment,  ministry  at 
echelons  above  brigade  level,  and  training,  to  include  theological  updates, 
based  on  assessed  needs.  Under  this  plan,  specific  training  could  be  devised 
to  deal  with  the  management  of  ministry  for  division  chaplains. 

(8)  The  other  5-week  TDY  period  is  envisioned  for  chaplains  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  early  in  their  initial  assignment  as  installation  chaplains. 

FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Many  of  the  merits  of  the  alternative  proposed  for  the  present  Chaplain's 
Advanced  Course  will  be  obvious  in  light  of  the  essential  foci  as  explained 
earlier  in  this  paper.  There  is  room,  in  the  proposed  alternative,  for 
concentration  on  the  three  foci  throughout  the  career  of  the-  Army  chaplain. 
There  are  also  some  potential  problem  areas  connected  with  the  proposal.  , 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  these  must  be  addressed. 

First,  there  is  the  value  of  having  the  spouse  with  the  chaplain  during 
training.  Since  the  current  advanced  course  is  a  permanent  change  of  duty 
tour,  families  accompany  the  chaplain.  This  would  not  be  true  in  chp  proposed 
alternative.  Whatever  value  there  is  in  having  families  accompany  chaplains, 
and  this  is  important,  would  be  lost  in  the  conversion  to  TDY.  However,  the 
current  chaplain's  advariced  course,  conducted  twich  each  year,  has  families 
moving  with  the  chaplain,  but  the  duration  of  the  course  is  less  than  six 
months.  This  causes  some  family  disruption,  particularly  in  terms  of  school¬ 
ing  for  children,  even  when  the  moves  occur  at  the  end  of  school  semesters. 

Second,  the  proposal  as  formulated  makes  several  assumptions  which  are  far 
from  substantiated  fact  at  the  present  time.  The  proposal  assumes  that  CAS^ 
will  be  instituted  and  will  involve  100'  percent  of  the  chaplains  selected 
for  promotion  to  major.  It  further  -issumes  the  elimination  of  all  branch 
advanced  courses.  It  assumes  that  the  number  of  chaplains  selected  to  - 
attend  USACGSC  and  senior  service  schools  will  b*  adequate  to  provide  chaplains 


with  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  for  key  positions  in  the  chaplaincy. 

It  assumes  that  civilian  education  training  opportunities  for  chaplains  will 
continue,  arid  it  assumes  that  the  chaplaincy  will'  continue  to.  receive  the 
support  it  currently  receives  for  the  expansion  of  meaningful  supervised-on- 
the-.job  training,  at  both  basic  and  advanced  levels.  The  proposal  assumes 
that  chaplain  training  will  remain  unuer  control  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  to  assure  denominational  endorsement  agencies  of  a  continued  focus 
on  the  processes  of  ministry.  If  any  of  these  assumptions  prove  invalid, 
then  the  proposal  as  stated  will  need  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

The  third  potential  problem  area  has  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  training. 

At  the  present  time,  costing  has  not  been  completed.  Preliminary  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  there  may  be  slightly  less  costs  involved  if  the  proposed 
alternative  to  the  advanced  course  is  adopted. 

The  proposed  alternative  is  not  devoid  of  problem  areas.  Some  things  would 
have  to  be  given  up  to  move  in  the  direction  described  above.  But  the  problem 
areas  duly  considered  do  not  in  any  way,  eclipse  the  need  to  make  some  more 
positive1 strides  in  chaplain  professional  development.  The  proposed  alternative 
,to  the  chaplain  advanced  course  is  seen  as  a  part  of  one  of  these  strides. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 

APPENDIX  4 

QUALIFICATION  CRITERIA  FOR  ARMY  CHAPLAINS 


TO  ANNEX  U 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  CHAPLAINCY 

The  difficulty  of  determining  appropriate  qualification  criteria 
at  each  grade  level  for  chaplains ' has  been  encountered  throughout  the 
Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  analysis  of  chap¬ 
lain  requirements  for  training.  The  basic  issue  causing  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  age-old  tension  between  the  church  and  the  state,  a 
tension  which  is  part  of  the  environment  in  which  every  Army  chaplain 
must  function.  No  person  can  enter  the  Army  as  a  chaplain  without 
ecclesiastical  endorsement,  which  is  an  approval  of  the  denomination 
or  faith  group  for  him/her  to  represent  that  faith  group  in  the  Army. 
During  the  time  of  active  duty  or  reserve  status,  each  chaplain  must 
report  regularly  to  his  or  her  ecclesiastical  endorsing  agency.. 
Through  this  means,  major  faith  groups  or  denominations  can  assure 
that  their  ex;  ’ctations  for  each  chaplain  are  maintained.  Endorsing 
agencies  consider  the  persons  they  endorse  as  capable  of  ministry 
when  they  enter  military  service.  Historically,  these  agencies  have 
not  been  as  concerned  with  qualification  standards  for  their  ministers 
at  various  grade  levels  as  they  have  been  with  entry  qualifications. 
Promotion  boards,  however,  must  be  concerned  with  some  form  of  qual-  . 
ification  criteria  for  each  grade.  Promotion  boards  need  explicit 
criteria  for  evaluating  chaplain  promotion  potential.  Board  members 
know  that  factors  in  addition  to  those  criteria  used  with  officers 
from  other  branches  are  important  for  chaplains.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  this,  certain  implicit  expectations  concerning  qual¬ 
ification  criteria  must  be  acted  out  in  the  process  of  selecting 
chaplains  for  promotion.  The  "subjective”  element  involved  in  the 
promotion  boards  for  chaplains  is  not  considered  a  totally  negative 
facet.  There  is  an  element  of  subjectivity  in.  all  promotion  boards 
which  assists  the  board  members,  through  interaction,  to  get  at 
those  nondefinable  (or  hard  to  define)  characteristics  of  leader¬ 
ship  desired  in  all  officers  who  are  promoted.  But,  most  of 
the  qualification  criteria  which  are  based  on  a_  chaplain's  ability 
to  perform  ministry  have  been  implicit  rather  than  explicit  in  the 
interaction  of  promotion  boards.  Yet,  the  main  purpose  and  function 


of  the  Army  chaplain  is  to  perform  ministry.  Keeping  implicit  the 
norms  and  values  which  relate  to  the  main  function  of  chaplains 
fosters  unnecessary  suspicion  among  the  chaplaincy  about  the 
ability  of  promotion  boards  to  select  the  best  qualified  chaplains 
for  promotions.  Some  of  the  suspicion  should  be  alleviated  through 
the  process  of  making  explicit  more  of  the  implicit  norms  and  ex¬ 
pectations  at  work  in  this  process. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  the  Army  Chaplaincy  who  fear 
the  formulation  of  specific  qualification  criteria  that  are  related 
to  the  performance  of  ministry.  These  persons  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Army  has  the  right  to  test  or  evaluate  a  chaplain  on 
his  ability  to  perform  ministry.  They  affirm  that  the  Army  can  and 
must  evaluate  the  chaplain's  ability  to  function  as  an  Army  officer, 
but  they  claim  that  only  the  churches  car.  evaluate  a  chaplain's 
ability  to  perform  ministry.  This  view  expresses  a  concern  which 
must  be  respected,  but  a  legitimate  question  has  surfaced  concerning 
it.  Cannot  the  same  claim  be  made  with  regard  to  chaplain  training? 
In  other  words,  if  this  claim  is  valid,  should  it  not  also  be 
accompanied  by  the  assumption  that  courses  offered  for  chaplains 
at  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  and  in  the  field  must 
focus  only  on  training  chaplains  in  Army  officership?  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  chaplain  may  be  trained  just  as  well  at  another 
branch  school . 

The  basic  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  chaplains  would 
be  trained  in  (and  promoted  on  the  basis  of)  skills  which  are 
important,  but  not  directly  related  to  the  chaplain's  purpose' 
for  being  in  the  military.  His/her  main  function  in  the  military 
is  to  provide  ministry  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  staff  officer.  It 
seems  only  logical  that  the  chaplain's  qualification  for  promotion 
should  be  based  upon  the  projected  ability  of  the  chaplain  to 
provide  the  ministry  that  is  required  at  the  next  higher  grade. 

This  consideration  should  include  observations  of  his  or  her  ability 
to  perform  the  ministry  required  in  thf.  current  grade.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  this  assessment  without  criteria  which  relate  to 
ministry.  The  crucial  consideration  is  whether  these  criteria  are 
implicit  within  the  total  system,  or  whether  they  are  explicit,  at 
least  in  part. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  has  already  begun  the 
process  of  clarifying  appropriate  qualification  criteria  to  develop 
leadership  in  ministry  in  the  chaplaincy.  Through  interaction  with 
Army  Major  Command  Staff  Chaplains,  these  criteria  have  been  refined 
They  will  be  further  refined  through  input  from  the  field.  This 
action  breaks  new  ground  within  the  Army  chaplaincy  in  an  effort 
to  define  qualification  standards.  In  the  view  of  the  RETO  analyst. 
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this  process  should  be  allowed  to  produce  the  result  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  following  paragraphs  are  recommended  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  leaders  within  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplaincy  as  efforts 
continue  toward  the  definition  of  appropriate  qualification  ■ 
criteria. 


a.  In  the  formulation  of  criteria,  an  acknowledgement  must  be 
made  of  the  distinction  between  styles  of  ministry  and  qualification 
criteria!  for  the  ministry  of  Army  chaplains.  Different  ministry 
styles  should  be  affirmed  as  valid,  as  should  different  theological 
concepts  of  ministry.  Qualf iication  criteria  should  embrace  qualities 
of  leadership  in  ministry  and  supervision/management  of  ministry 
which  stand  out  as  crucial  in  the  duty  positions  for  chaplains 
in  the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel. 

b.  As  chaplain  qualification  criteria  are  defined  for  the  various 
grades,  these  criteria  will  need  to  be  explained  fully  to  promotion 
boards  through  appropriate  letters  of  instruction.  Further,  they 
will  need  to  be  spelled  out  clearly  to  the  entire  chaplain  corps  as 
requirements  which  must  be  met  for  eligibility  for  promotion.  Some 
standard  method  for  recording  whether  a  chaplain  has  met  the  require¬ 
ments  appropriate  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  should  be 
considered. 

c.  Included  in  the  qualification  criteria  for  chaplains  should 
be  tho:  e  standards  which  apply  to  all  Army  officers  in  the  form  of 
prerequisites  for  attendance  at  the  proposed  Combined  Arms  and  Ser¬ 
vices  Staff  School  (CAS^). 

d.  As  clearer  definition  of  the  qualification  criteria  emerges, 
all  proposed  training  and  education  for  chaplains  would  be  reviewed 
to  assure  there  is  consonance  between  the  various  forms  of  chaplain 
training  and  education  and  the  defined  qualification  standards. 
Training  and  education  of  chaplains  can  be  effective  only  inasmuch 
as  it, provides  a  way  for  chaplains  to  become  qualified  to  minister 

,  effectively  in  actual  chaplain  duty  position. 
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ANNEX  V 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PURPOSE .  The  purpose  of  this  Annex  is  to  provide  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  review  of  education  and  training  for  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  (AMEDD)  officers. 

2.  INTRODUCTION . 

a.  The  system  of  AMEDD  officer  professional  development  and  utili¬ 
zation  is  operated  separately  from  the  Officer  Personnel  Management 
System  (OPMS)  .  The  Surgeon  General  is  responsible  for  AMEDD  officer 
.career  management  within  general  policies  established  by  Office, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSPER)  ,  Headquarters  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  (HQDA) .  A  description  of  the  organization  and 
responsibilities  of  the  AMEDD  pertaining  to  education  and  training 

is  at  Appendix  1. 

b .  The  specialized  nature  of  modern  medicine  requires  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  single  highly  specialized  skills,  which  differ  from  the 
multiple  skills  approach  used  in  the  more  universal  functional  con¬ 
cepts  of  OPMS.  Additionally,  professional  development  in  the  AMEDD 
must  be  highly  individualized.  Career  patterns  are  developed  with 
sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  AMEDD  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  . 

c.  The  key  to  distinctive  personnel  management  system  of  AMEDD 
is  the  corps.  The  six  AMEDD  Corps  are  composed  of  several  broad 
health  care  disciplines.  The  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps,  Veterinary 
Corps  and  Army  Nurse  Corps  are  each  homogenous  in  composition.  The 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  is  composed  of  dietitians,  physical 
therapists  and  occupational  therapists.  The  Medical  Service  Corps 

is  heterogeneously  composed  of  several  distinct  disciplines  grouped 
as  Pharmacy,  Supply  and  Administration;  Medical  Allied  Science; 

Sanitary  Engineering;  and  Optometry. 

d.  While  the  AMEDD  Corps  are  excluded  from  OPMS  some  of  the  same 
general  personnel management  policies  and  procedures  apply.  These 
include  promotion  policies,  officer  evaluation  reporting  and  profession 
allsm.  There  are  exceptions  even  in  these  areas.  Congress  has 
excluded  Medical  and  Dental  Corpc  Officers  in  grades  major  through 
colonel  from  the  Officers  Grade  Limitation  Act. 
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e.  Review  of  Education  and  Training  of  Officers  (RETO)  recommen¬ 
dations  pertaining  to  DA  proponency  for  specialties  and  specialty 
primacy  will  have  limited  application  in  the  AMEDD.  These  recommen¬ 
dations  are  described  in  Annex  R.  The  AMEDD  already  has  strong 
specialty  monitorship.  AMEDD  Corps  chiefs  and  professional  consult¬ 
ants  provide  advice  and  assistance  in  career  management.  The  AMEDD 
manages  officers  by  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI).  Specialty 
Skill  Identifiers  denote  a  restricted  area  of  functional  expertise. 
AMEDD  officers  do  have  alternate  specialties,  but  due  to  taxonomy, 
the  alternate  specialty  remains  within  the  primary  specialty  code. 

AMEDD  officers  are  not  expected  to  perform  competently  in  each  SSI 
within  a  specialty,  as  is  the  case  in  OPMS.  For  example,  a  micro¬ 
biologist,  SSI  68A,  is  not  expected  to  perform  in  other  SSI  in  the 
same  specialty,  one  of  which  could  be  6&K,  optometrist. 

f.  The  RETO  recommendation  regarding  promotion  by  specialty  must 
be  modified  for  application  in  the  AMEDD.  As  shown  in  discussion 
above  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  specialty  skill  identifiers 
within  specialty  codes.  Floors  established  by  specialty  code  will 
not  differentiate  sufficiently  to  achieve  the  desired  selection. 

Floors  for  promotion  must  be  established  by  SSI  in  the  AMEDD. 

3.  PRECOMMISSIONING  DEVELOPMENT. 

a.  Health  Profession  Programs. 

(1)  DA  regulations  place  the  managerial  and  operational 
responsibility  for  several  health  services  precommissioning  programs 
with  The  Surgeon  General.  Mostly  the  programs  provide  scholarship 
and  tuition  assistance  in  accredited  professional  health  care  discip¬ 
lines  and  provide  for  obligatory  service  in  return.  Some  programs 
were  draft  connected  and  allowed  for  agreement  on  delay  in  starting 
active  service  pending  completion  of  studies.  The  end  of  the  draft 
has  seen  an  end  to  these  programs  and  only  the  residuals  are  being 
accessed  ,in  these  rapidly  dwindling  programs.  Other  programs  wax  as 
the  draft  connected  programs  wane.  The  Health  Professions  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program  (HPSP)  is  now  the  prime  source  of  physicians.  Until 
now  the  program  has  been  fully  subscribed  to  in  available  spaces  but 
there  are  serious  doubts  that  it  will  continue  to  attract  sufficient 
numbers  to  ease  the  physician  shortage.  HPSP  certainly  provides  no 
quick  solution  to  the  physician  shortage.  Unfortunately,  dentistry 
spaces  have  been  discontinued  in  HPSP  as  a  result  of  a  program  budget 
decision.  The  success  of  the  HPSP  is  further  jeopardized  by  competing 
programs  from  other  federal  agencies  which  have  more  liberal  stipend, 
have  fewer  obligations  and  have  a  more  attractive  guarantee  for  follow- 
on  professional  education. 
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(2)  The  health  profession  accession  programs  are  described 
in  Appendix  2.  These  programs  will  not  be  affected  by  RETO  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  precommissioning  development. 

(3)  Recommendations  by  RETO  include  creation  of  Accession 
Assessment  Centers .  The  assessment  center  concept  is  described  in 
Appendix  1  to  Annex  C.  The  AMEDD  should  use  the  centers  for  assess¬ 
ment  of  candidates  for  health  profession  and  tuition  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  under  proponency  of  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  (OTSG)  . 

(4)  RETO  recommends  establishing  Military  Qualification 
Standards  (MQS)  for  officers.  MQS  I  pertains  to  precommissionxtig 
development.  The  purpose  of  MQS  I  is  to  establish  the  military  skills, 
knowledge  and  education  which  are  required  of  an  officer  to  meet  the 
precommissioning  education  and  training  objectives.  Military  electives 
have  been  included  in  the  HPSP  and  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  academic  content  of  some  health  profession 
precommissioning  programs  can  not  be  influenced.  Some  colleges  and 
universities  have  restrictions  against  teaching  military  subjects  on 
campus.  The  curriculum  of  professional  education  programs  seldom 
will  allow  time  for  military  or  officership  electives.  Individuals 
accessed  through  these  programs  will  take  special  courses  to  com¬ 
plete  MQS  I  prior  to,  or  as  a  part  of,  the  basic  course. 

b .  AMEDD  Participation  in  Line  Officer  Accession  Programs . 

(1)  The  three  major  sources  of  line  officer  accessions  into 
the  Army  are  United  States  Military  Academy  (USMA) ,  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  and  Branch  Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  Course' 
(BIOCC) .  Accessions  from  these  programs  into  the  AMEDD  are  small 
when  compared  to  the  overall  input  to  the  Army.  Yet  these  programs 
are  critical  to  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  The  MSC  accesses  about 

300  lieutenants  each  year  into  the  administrative  and  supply  skills 
area  from  these  programs. 

(2)  A  newly  developing  aspect  of  the  ROTC  program  concerns 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  With  the  demise  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Nursing  (WRAIN)  a  new,  high-volume  accession  source  is 
needed.  Accession  of  nurses  through  ROTC  may  provide  that  source. 

Army  Nurse  Corps  projections  call  for  30  ROTC  accessions  in  1978; 

107  in  1979  and  200  in  each  year  from  1980  through  1983. 

(3)  Recommendations  concerning  ROTC  programs  are  contained 
in  another  portion  of  the  RETO  report.  AMEDD  requirements  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  developing  those  recommendations. 
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4.  POST  COMMISSIONING' TRAILING  IK, THE  AMEDD. 


a.  •  The  overall  responsibility  for  management,  education  and 
training  of  AMEDD  personnel  remains  with  the  AMEDD  throughout  their 
career.  AMEDD  officers  have  unique  civilian  education  requirements 
for  commissioning.  After  commissioning,  AMEDD  officers  satisfy 
military  and  specialty  education  requirements  primarily  through  an 
education  system  operated  by  the  AMEDD. 

b.  Traditionally  lower  level  basic  and  advanced  courses  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  AMEDD.  These  courses  are  analyzed  as  a  part  of  the  KETO 
study,  and  conclusions  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  AMEDD 
conform  to  the  general  recommendations  of  the  RETO  Study  Group . 

Appendix  3  provides  information  concerning  the  findings  and  conclusions 
pertaining  to  AMEDD  basic  and  advanced  courses. 

c.  Field  grade  and  senior  officer  development  courses  are  attended 
by  AMEDD  officers.  These  courses,  United  States  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (USACGSC)  and  United  States  Army  War  College 
(USAWC) ,  are  operated  by  other  proponents.  Data  pertaining  to  AMEDD 
military  education  requirements  was  considered  in  analysis  of  the 
upper  levels  of  military  education  and  training.  There  is  a  recognized 
requirement  for  a  base  of  AMEDD  field  grade  officers  extensively 
educated  in  command  and  staff  responsibilities  for  assignment  through¬ 
out  the  Army  and  the  national  security  establishment. 

d.  RETO  recommends  establishment  of  a  Combined  Arms  and  Services 
Staff  School  (CAS^) .  This  9-week  TDY  course  preceded  by  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  instruction  package  will  make  staff  training  available  to  all 
AMEDD  majors.  The  training  is  required  by  all  AMEDD  Corps  and  by 
most  SSI.  This  training  is  not  readily  available  in  the  present  mil¬ 
itary  school  system  to  more  than  50  percent  of  all  officers.  An  even 
higher  percent  of  AMEDD  officers  is  excluded  from  this  training  exper¬ 
ience.  Implementation  of  the  CAS^  concept  and  allocation  of  spaces 

to  the  AMEDD  for  all  majors  to  attend  will  correct  this  shortcoming 
in  the  present  system.  Still,  some  medical  specialty  training 
requirements  may  be  better  satisfied  by  other  alternatives.  OTSG 
will  make  final  determination  on  attendance  of  CAS^  by  AMEDD  officers. 

e.  The  establishment  of  the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School  as  recommended  by  RETO,  will  satisfy  most  of  the  requirement 
for  staff  training  irt  the  field  grade  officer  development.,  A  require¬ 
ment  still  exists  for  AMEDD  officers  to  attend  USACGSC  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  service  as  field  grade  staff  officers  within  the  Defense 
Establishment  at  all  levels  of  command,,  in  peace  and  war.  The  RETO 
analysis  of  duty  positions  confirmed  a  requirement  to  increase  the 
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percent  of  combat  arms  specialties  attending  the  USACGSC  resident, 
course  and  substantiated  a  requirement  for  AMEDD  officers  to  attend. 

This  conclusion  of  the  analysis  is  considered  justifiable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  AMEDD  training  requirements. 

f.  RETO  recommended  revisions  to  the  senior  service  college  (SSC) 
curriculum  and  criteria  for  attendance.  The  revisions  should  modify 
slightly  downward  the  number  of  positions  validated  in  the  AMEDD  for 
SSC  training.  The  high  order  of  specialization  in  the  AMEDD  is  likely 
satisfied  by  some  other  senior  executive  development  methodology. 

The  number  of  AMEDD  officers  requiring  SSC  experience  is  small.  How¬ 
ever,  no  blanket  exclusion  from  SSC  experience  would  be  consistent 
with  AMEDD  requirements . 

5.  AMEDD  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SURVEY. 

a.  Views  were  solicited  from  AMEDD  officers  concerning  a  variety 
of  areas  relating  to  education  and  training.  The  survey  asked  officers 
for  their  opinions  concerning  the  education/ training  and  job  experi¬ 
ence  they  have  received  or  expect  to  receive.  They  were  asked  to 
relate  their  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  these  experiences  to 
qualification,  promotion  and  career  success. 

b.  The  AMEDD  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey  is  discussed 
in  Appendix  4. 

6.  CONTINUING  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  AMEDD. 

a.  The  effectiveness  of  the  health  care  delivered  and  the  health 
care  education  provided  by  military  facilities  and  institutions  must 
be  continually  upgraded.  Licensure,  accreditation,  registration, 
continuing  education  and  related  personnel  and  facility  credentialings 
impact  on  the  specialty  education  policies  in  thd  AMEDD. 

b.  Internship,  residency  and  fellowship  training  programs  under 
direction  of  The  Surgeon  General  are  available  to  officers  in  designated 
medical  and  dental  activities.  These  programs  provide  the  Army  with 
trained  specialists  in  disciplines  validated  by  The  Surgeon  General. 

The  programs  meet  requirements  of  appropriate  civilian  professional 
organizations  and  are  formally  recognized. 

c.  In  the  rather  complex  problem  of  physician  shortage,  financial 
incentives  are  viewed  as  a  major  part  of  the  solution.  Indeed,  pay 
received  by  military  physicians  is  low  compared  to  civilian  practice 
and  that  certainly  is  a  demotivator  for  military  practice.  A  positive 
motivator  for  physicians  to  serve  in  the  military  is  the  Army  Graduate 
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Medical  Program.  Information  provided  by  OTSG  concerning  Graduate 
Medical  Education  (GME)  and  the  role  GME  plays  in  retaining  physicians  ■ 
is  contained  in  Part  I,  Append! 5. 

d.  Continuing  Health  Education  (CHE)  has  long  been  established 
as  essential  to  the  health  care  profession.  In  the  past,  participa¬ 
tion  was  mostly  voluntary  and  motivated  by  professionalism.  Most 
States  now  have  established  requirements  for  continuing  health  educa¬ 
tion  that  also  relate  to  reregistration  of  license  to  practice,  member¬ 
ship  in  professional  societies  and  insurance  plans,  these  standards 
for  continued  health  education  are  reflected  in  the  military  community. 
Information  concerning  Army  CHE  has  been  provided  by  OTSG  and  is 
contained  in  Part  II,  Appendix  5. 

7.  APPLICATION  OF  RETO  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  AMEDD. 

a.  The  overall  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  RETO  Study 
Group  are  supported  by  separate  and  integrated  analysis  of  AMEDD  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  requirements.  Because  the  AMEDD  operates  a  separate 
management  system  there  will  be  variation  in  application  of  the 
recommendations.  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  signal  some  of 
the  variations  in  application. 

(1)  Several  recommendations  will  require  substantial  modifi¬ 
cation  in  the  AMEDD  program.  Heavy  commitment  of  resources  is  connected 
to  implementation.  In  this  category  are  recommendations  pertaining 
to: 


(a)  Development  of  MQS. 

(b)  Expanding  Basic  Course. 

(c)  Development  of  Specialty  and  Functional  Courses  as 

required . 

(2)  Some  recommendations  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
AMEDD  officer  education  and  training  but  are  applicable  to  the  Army 
on  the  whole  and  proponencles  for  the  programs  are  outside  the  AMEDD. 
In  this  category  are  recommendations  pertaining  to: 

(a)  Changes  in  Senior  Service  College  Program.  . 

(b)  Implementation  of  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School  and  changes  in  CSACGSC  program. 
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(c)  Test  and  selection  of  best  ROTC  program  alternative. 

(3)  Certain  recommendations  will  result  in  procedural  changes 
only.  There  are  probably  no  resource  implications  other  than  those 
already  in  place  (in  situ) .  In  this  category  are  recommendations 
pertaining  to: 

(a)  Promotion  by  Specialty. 

(b)  Graduate-Level  Education. 

(4)  Elective,  rather  than  obligatory,  involvement  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  recommendation  concerning  use  of  the  Accession  Assess¬ 
ment  Center  for  health  profession  precommissioning  programs.  Partici¬ 
pation  by  AMEDD  in  establishing  physical  standards  and  contribution  . 
to  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Stations  (AFEES)  is  parr  of 

its  continuing  mission. 

(5)  Recommendations  to  modify  DA  proponency  for  OPMS  special¬ 
ties,  specialty  primacy  and  reorganization  within  Military  Personnel 
Center  (MILPERCEN)  may  require  procedural  changes  where  the  AMEDD 
Personnel  Support  Agency  interfaces  with  MILPERCEN.  However,  these 
recommendations  will  have  no  Impact  internal  to  the  AMEDD  officer 
management  system  because  these  management  procedures  are  now  used 

in  the  AMEDD. 

b.  The  RETO  Implementation  Plan  contains  designated  actions  and 
milestones  that  are  applicable  to  the  AMEDD.  The  plan  identifies 
the  dominant  Army  agency  for  action.  Based  on  discussion  in  para¬ 
graph  7a,  action  may  be  required  by  the  AMEDD  counterpart  staff  (OTSG), 
field  operating  agency  (AMEDD  Personnel  Support  Agency) ,  MACOM  (HSC) 
or  training  and  education  proponent  (AHS) . 

8.  RECOMMENDATIONS . 

a.  Recommend  approval  of  the  RETO  recommendations  and  those 
reasonable  actions  appropriate  to  implementation  within  the  Army ' 
Medical  Department. 

b.  The  following  adjuvant  recommendations  are  applicable  to  the 
AMEDD.  Recommend: 

(1)  Consideration  be  given  to  utilization  of  Accession  Assess¬ 
ment  Centers  for  applicants  for  AMEDD  scholarship  and  tuition  assist¬ 
ance  programs. 
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(2)  Evaluation  of  officers  accessed  through  the  alternative 
ROTC  programs  to  be  tested  IAW  RETO  recommendations  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  be  made  on  how  AMEDD  requirements  are  best  met. 

(3)  Military  Qualification  Standards  be  developed  for  AMEDD 
officers. 

(4)  Analysis  and  redesign  of  AMEDD  officer  basic  courses  to 
support  MQS . 

(5)  Reshaping  of  the  AMEDD  officer  advanced  course. 

(6)  AMEDD  perform  analysis ,  determine  requirements  and  modify 
existing  courses  or  develop  new  training  to  provide  short,  functional 
TDY  or  nonresident  training  for  officers. 

(7)  Professional  development  programs  be  established  based 
on  availability  of  Combined  Arms/Service  Staff  School  (CAS~*)  to  all 
AMEDD  active  duty  officers  in  grade  of  major.  Determine  if  certain 
AMEDD  officer's  professional  development  may  be  better  served  by 
alternate  education  or  experience.  (AMEDD  to  identify  other  courses 
and  establish  attendance  procedures.) 

(8)  a.  Revalidation  of  positions  and  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  for  education  at  USACGSC  be  predicated  cn  CASJ  training  being 
available . 

b.  AMEDD  establish  procedures  for  selection  of  officers 
to  attend  USACGSC  based  on  availability  of  alternate  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  spaces  allocated  by  DA.  (Identify  alternate  training 
and  establish  attendance  procedures.) 

(9)  AMEDD,  based  on  ODCSPER  policy  guidance,  adapt  promotion 
by  specialty  for  AMEDD  promotion  boards. 

(10)  Analysis  of  positions,  grade  of  colonel  and  higher,  and 
requirements  be  determined  for: 

a.  Education  at  senior  service  college. 

b.  Other  courses  or  educational  methodologies  for 
imparting  definitive  training  for  high  order  of  specialization  of  AMEDD 
officers  at  colonel  or  higher  level.  (AMEDD  to  identify  other  courses 
and  establish  attendance  procedures.) 

c.  No  further  training  or  education. 
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(11)  AMEDD,  in  coordination  with  U.S.  Army  War  College 
develop  general  officer  inter-assignment  transition  training/ 
education  based  on  specific  needs  of  the  AhEDD  colonel  (P)  or 
general  officer. 
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AMEDD  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  RESPONSIBILITIES 


TO  ANNEX  V 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PURPOSE.  The  purpose  of  this  Appendix  is  to  provide  a  description 
of  the  organization,  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (AMEDD)  pertaining  to  education  and  training., 

2.  INTRODUCTION.  The  AMEDD  operates  a  separate  officer  personnel 
management  system.  The  objectives  parallel  those  established  for 
OPMS  but  are  more  specifically  stated  to  apply  to  health  profession 
manpower,  healtu  care  delivery  and  careers  in  the  several  AMEDD  Corps. 
This  Appendix  shows  AMEDD  organization  and  functions  for  education 
and  training  and  depicts  a  correlation  with  the  MILPERCEN  managed 
branches  which  operate  under  OPMS. 

3.  ORGANIZATION. 
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4.  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


a.  (1)  At  Department  of  Army  level  The  Surgeon  General  (TSG) 

Is  responsible  for  development,  policy  direction,  organization  and 
overall  management  of  an  integrated  Army-wide  health  services  system. 

.  On  health  and  medical  matters,  including  the  utilization  of  Army 

Medical  Department  professional  personnel,  TSG  has  direct  access  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  has  Army  Staff 
t  responsibility  for  health  professional  education  and  training  for 

the  Army.  The  Director  of  Personnel  has  staff  responsibility  within 
OTSG  for  those  matters.  Under  the  General  Staff  supervision  of  the 
ODCSPER,  TSG  has  responsibility  for  exercising  career  management 
\  authority  over  commissioned  and  warrant  officer  personnel  of  the  Army 

Medical  Department,  except  general  officers. 


(2)  The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  Personnel  Support  Agency 
(AMEDD  PERSA)  operates  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  OTSG.  Advice  is  provided  by  appropriate  corps  chief  and 
consultants.  PERSA  assists  in  the  fulfillment  of  TSG  responsibilities 
for  procurement,  management  and  career  development  of  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  of  the  AMEDD.  This  broad  function  includes 
monitorshlp  and  control  of  the  operational  aspects  involved  in  the 
AMEDD  education  system. 

b.  MACOM  LEVEL.  A  mission  of  the  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army 
Health  Services  Command  (HSC)  is  to  provide  medical  professional 
education  and  training  for  AMEDD  personnel  and,  a3  required  or  directed, 
other  Army  personnel.  The  CG,  HSC  is  under  supervision  of  the  Chief 

of  Staff,  U.S.  Army.  CG,  HSC  and  TSG  have  a  unique  relationship. 

TSG  has  Army  Staff  responsibility  for  developing,  organizing  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  supervision  of  Army  health  services  as  an  Army-wide 
health  services  system.  The  CG,  HSC,  commands,  manages  and  operates 
those  health  services  activities.  Medical  training  and  education 
for  members  of  the  AMEDD,  members  of  other  services  and  authorized 
foreign  nationals  are  accomplished  in  HSC  through  the  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences,  U.S.  Army  (AHS) .  • 

c.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROPONENT. 

(1)  AHS  is  the  major  education  and  training  activity  of  the 
AMf2)D.  The  primary  mission  of  AHS  is  to  conduct  training  for  military 
personnel  in  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  AMEDD  as 
prescribed  by  law  and  regulations.  The  Academy  prepares  and  conducts 
instruction  in  accordance  with  approved  doctrine;  and  develops  doc¬ 
trine  for  professional,  administrative,  technical  and  military  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  pertain  to  the  missions  of  the  AMEDD. 
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(2)  Other  training  and  education  of  AMEDD  personnel  take 
place  at  AMEDD  health  service  facilities,  schools. of  other  Army  com¬ 
ponents,  non-Army  Federal  facilities,  civilian  education  institutions 
and  commercial  organizations  and  industrial  facilities. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  2 

AMEDD  PRECOMMISSIONING  PROGRAMS 


TO  ANNEX  V 

REVIEW, OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PURPOSE .  The  purpose  of  this  Appendix  is  to  provide  information 
concerning  accession  programs  under  nroponency  of  the  AMEDD. 

2.  INTRODUCTION.  Table  1  displays  the  1977  AMEDD  accessions  by  corps. 
The  source  programs  are  also  shovri.  They  are  described  In  this 
Appendix  generally  in  the  order  listed  in  Table  1.  Seme  of  the  access¬ 
ions  are  from  residuals  of  programs  that  have  terminated  input .  These 
programs  are  identified.  Some  programs  do  not  fit  the  precise  defin¬ 
ition  of  ''precommissioning."  Participants  in  some  programs  have  been 
commissioned  while  in  training  for  the  specialty  in  which  they  will 
serve  for  their  initial  active  duty  tour. 
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**  USMA  Grad:  Carry  MS  in  Medical  School 


3.  U.S.  ARMY  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  (HPSP)  . 

a.  HPSP  is  a  primary  source  of  AMEDD  officer  accessions.  Scholar¬ 
ship  assistance  is  available  to  students  enrolled  or  accepted  in  an 
approved  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  veterinary  medicine  or 
optometry.  Participants  are  commissioned  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  (USAR) ,  inactive  status,  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of 
$400.  During  an  annual  active  duty  training  session  the  students 
serve  at  military  installations.  This  training  is  military  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training  depending  on  the  experience  of  the  officer.  The 
minimum  term  of  service  for  program  graduates  is  3  years.  Withdrawals 
from  HPSP  are  required  to  fulfill  active  duty  obligations  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps . 


b.  Previously,  HPSP  has  achieved  a  near  100  percent  fill  rate. 
However,  there  is  serious  competition  expected  from  the  similar 
National  Health  Services  Scholarship  Program.  The  competing  program 
requires  less  payback  time;  has  a  higher  stinend;  has  a  buy-out 
option;  allows  delay  in  start  of  payback  time;  has  guarantee  of 
intern  and  residency  programs;  and  a  generous  grant  to  work  in  a 
shortage  area.  There  have  been  unsuccessful  attempts  to  permanently 
counter  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  decision  that  assistance 
and  stipends  received  by  HPSP  students  are  taxable.  A  tax  relief 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  in  1976  was  not  acted  on. 

c.  HSPS  originally  contained  provisions  for  training  in  dentistry. 
Dental  spaces  were  lost  due  to  a  program  budget  decision.  Input  has 
stopped  and  only  residuals  are  now  accessed. 

4.  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL.  OSTEOPATHIC.  DENTAL  AND  VETERINARY 
EDUCATION  FOR  ARMY  OFFICERS  (AR  601-112).  ' 


a.  This  program  referred  to  simply  as  AR  601-112 
ting  regulation,  has  been  terminated.  The  last  inpup 
of  the  1977  USMA  Class. 


,  the  implemen- 
was  1  percent 


.  b.  The  program  was  designed  to  provide  scholarship  support  to 
outstanding  Army  officers  who  were  highly  motivated  toward  a  career 
in  the  AMEDD.  The  education  is  provided  in  a  duty  status  with  pay¬ 
ment  of  full  pay  and  allowances  and  education  expenses .  Students 
are  subsidized  for  a  maximum  of  4  years  in  return  for  additional 
service  commitment. 


c .  AR  601-112  has  not  been  a  maj or  contributing 
iclpants  already  in  the  program  will  conclude  training 
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program .  Part- 
by  1981. 


5.  ARMED  FORCES  PHYSICIANS  1  APPOINTMENT  AND  RESIDENCY 

CONSIDERATION  PROGRAM  (BERRY  PLAN). 

a.  This  is  a  draft-connected  program.  Eligible  students  were 
commissioned  in  Reserve  Components  and  brought  to  active  duty  at  a 
mutually  agreeable  time  after  completion  of  specialty  ti  ining. 

Input  into  the  program  terminated  in  1973  with  the  end  of  the  draft. 
There  wa«  no  financial  assistance  included  in  this  program.  Service 
obligation  is  2  years. 

b.  There  are  only  24  accessions  remaining  in  the  Berry  Plan.  The 
last  will  begin  obligated  service  in  1981. 

6..  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (USUHS) . 

a.  USUHS  was  established  by  public  law  jji  1972.  A  charter  class 
of  32  students  was  admitted  to  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1976  and  68 
freshmen  entered  ia  1977.  USUHS  and  its  School  of  Medicine  are  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Department  of  Defense.  USUHS  trains  medical  corps 
officers  for  the  three  military  departments  and  the  Public  Health 
Services.  Permanent  facilities  are  being  constructed  near  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Meanwhile  the 
School  of  Medicine  is  utilizing  temporary  facilities  at  nearby  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center . 

b.  The  Army's  share  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  32  in  1980 
will  be  12.  Class  sizes  are  expected  to  increase  to  175  students, 
the  planned  enrollment  capacity  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  Army's 
share  will  increase  proportionately. 

c.  Upon  entering  the  School,  students  are  commissioned  as  0-1 
in  one  of  the  uniformed  services.  A  military  experience  is  Included 
in  the  summer. 

d.  All  graduates  must  spend  their  first  year  after  graduation  in 
an  Internship.  The  service  obligation  for  the  4  year  undergraduate 
medical  program  is  7  years. 

7.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  EARLY  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM  (ECP/ROTC  DELAY) . 

a.  This  was  a  draft  connected  program  which  provided  for  appoint’- 
ment  in  the  USAR  while  still  in  school.  A  delay  from  active  duty  was 
insured  pending  receipt  of  a  professional  degree.  No  financial 
assistance  was  included. 


b.  The  ECP/ROTC  Delay  Program  has  provided  an  insignificant 
number  of  accessions  since  termination  of  the  draft.  The  program 
will  be  defunct  after  one  more  year. 

8.  WALTER  REED  ARMY  INSTITUTE  OF  NURSING  (WRAIN) . 

a.  The  WRAIN  program  was  Implemented  in  1964  and  will  terminate 
in  June  1978. 

b.  Participants  in  this  program  are  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
enlisted  status.  The  program  was  conducted  in  an  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Students  received  full  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances,  and  full  tuition  and  the  text  book  expenses.  Graduates  of 
WRAIN  are  appointed  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  with  a  3  year  obligation. 

9.  ARMY  STUDENT  NURSE.  DIETITIAN  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST 
PROGRAM.  (STUDENT  NURSE) 

a.  Input  to  the  student  nurse  program  has  been  terminated. 
Accessions  are  from  residuals  only. 

b.  The  program  provided  for  selected  nursing,  dietetic  and 
occupational  therapy  students  to  be  brought  to  active  duty  in  enlisted 
status  while  continuing  their  studies  until  completion  of  their 
respective  educational  requirements  for  a  degree.  Graduates  were 
appointed  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  as  appropriate,  with  a  3  year  service , 
obligation . 

10 .  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  GRADUATE  STUDENT  PROGRAM. 


Clinical  psychologist  and  other  fields  in  the  MSC  which  require 
doctoral  level  training  are  provided  training  in  this  program. 

Psychology  internship  is  provided  at  an  Army  facility.  The  partici¬ 
pant  completes  the  1  year  program  and  subsequently  serves  as  an  Army 
psychologist  with  an  initial  4-year  obligation. 

11.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM. 

This  program  was  terminated  in  1975.  The  program  provided  for 
selected  enlisted  personnel  with  baccalaureate  degrees  to  be  trained 
in  environmental  engineering  at  civilian  institutions.  The  partici¬ 
pants  were  commissioned  in  the  MSC  after  completion  of  required  training 


12.  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 
OFFICER  PROCUREMENT. 

a.  This  program  has  proven  very  successful  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  three  special  skills  found  in  the  AMSC .  Under  the  program 
selected  graduates  are  called  to  active  duty  for  training  in: 

(1)  Dietetic  Internship 

(2)  Graduate  Dietetic  Internship 

(3)  U.S.  Army-Baylor  University  Program  in  Physical 
Therapy 

(4)  Occupational  Therapy  Clinical  Affiliation. 

b.  The  Dietetic  Internship  program  is  conducted  in  select  Army 
hospitals  accredited  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

c.  The  Graduate  Dietetic  Program  is  conducted  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  and  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Maryland. 

d.  The  Army-Baylor  Program  in  Physical  Therapy  is  conducted 
at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences. 

e.  The  Occupational  Therapy  Program  is  conducted  at  selected 
Army  hospitals . 

13.  CITHER  PROGRAMS. 

a*  The  preceding  paragraphs  describe  programs  contributing  to 
accession  (less  USUHS)  in  1977.  Several  programs  are  being  Initiated 
that  capitalize  on  the  professional  training  and  education  available 
in  the  Army.  Under  these  programs  civilian  applicants  are  commissioned 
and  trained  under  auspices  of  the  Army  and  incur  service  obligations. 
These  programs  provide  no  financial  assistance  in  the  scholarship  or 
tuition  assistance  category.  These  programs  are  adjunct  to  the 
existing  volunteer  program  which  is  the  primary  source  for  accessions . 
The  volunteer  program  is  a  category  of  accessions  *  fully  trained 
without  assistance  from  the  Army,  who  elect  to  serve  an  initial 
service  obligation. 

14.  CONCLUSION. 

The  combined  efforts  of  all  present  accession  programs  have  not 
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attracted  sufficient  physicians.  Legislation  to  increase  pay  to 
a  competitive  level  and  to  provide  enhancement  and  equity  in  scholar¬ 
ship  programs  is  required. 
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APPENDIX  3 

PRESENT  AMEDD  OFFICER  TRAINING/EDUCATION 


TO  ANNEX  V 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PURPOSE.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  provide  information 
on  i  he  present  AMEDD  officer  training  and  education  program.  Those 
courses  operated  by  and  included  in  the  AMEDD  Program  are  covered. 

2.  BASIC  COURSE. 

a.  Three  basic  courses  are  offered  in  the  AMEDD.  One  course 
combines  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps  and  Veterinary  Corps  officers. 

A  second  course  combines  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  officers.  A  third  course  is  provided  for  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers  only.  Alternate  versions  of  the  courses  are  taught  for 
special  groups.  A  2-week  version  is  provided  for  newly  commissioned 
AMEDD  officers  of  the  Reserve  Components.  An  MSC  orientation  course 
is  attended  by  OCS  graduates,  branch  transfers  and  USMA  graduates. 

A  basic  course  is  also  offered  through  the  nonresident  programs.. 

b.  AMEDD  basic  courses,  unlike  other  basic  courses,  provide 
very  little  specialty  education.  The  professional  degree  require¬ 
ments  for  most  AMEDD  officers  translate  to  specialty  training.  The 
.basic  courses  have  a  common  purpose  to  provide  basic  branch  orientation 
and  training  to  newly  commissioned  AMEDD  officers.  This  includes  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  as  a  commissioned  officer 

in  the  uniformed  services.  They  are  prepared  in  certain  limited  but 
critical  areas  for  initial  function  at  their  first  duty  station.  The 
basic  courses  do  not  train  for  a  Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI) . 

c.  AMEDD  basic  courses  are  short  when  compared  to  other  officer 
basic  courses,.  The  length  of  the  average  basic  course  other  than 
AMEDD  is  11  weeks.  Lengths  of  AMEDD  courses  are: 

(1)  MC/DC/VC  -  3  weeks 

(2)  ANC/AMSC  -  5  weeks 

(3)  MSC  -  8  weeks,  3  days. 
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d.  The  present  short  basic  course  for  MC/DC/VC  officers  was 
deliberately  designed  to  permit  these  newly  commissioned  officers 
to  move  rapidly  to  clinical  practice.  Still  some  physicians  must 
report  directly  to  patient  treatment  facilities  bypassing  even  the 
shortest  course. 

e.  The  AMEDD  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey  asked  for 
officers  to  indicate  the  highest  level  of  military  education  they 
have  completed.  Table  1  shows  the  response  frequencies  by  corps  and 
grade  indicating  basic  course  as  the  highest  level  of  military  educa¬ 
tion  they  have  completed. 


TABLE  1 

PERCENT  INDICATING  BASIC  COURSE  AS  HIGHEST  LEVEL 
OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION  COMPLETED 


LT 

•CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(%) 

MC 

— 

88.0 

92.0 

82.0 

45.0 

DC 

— 

92.9 

43.3 

46.3 

21.6 

VC 

— 

75.0 

‘28.6 

14.3 

66.7 

AN 

97.6 

84.7 

26.8 

9.4 

11.1 

SP 

100.0 

67.7 

27.3 

88.9 

66.7 

MS 

97.2 

58.0 

0 

0 

0 

f.  The  advanced  course  has  traditionally  been  referred  to  as  the 
"last"  military  school  attended  by  all  officers.  This  is  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  survey  responses  for  AMEDD  officers,  except  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps.  The  basic  , course  is  the  only  military  educa¬ 
tion'  received  by  53  percent  of  AMEDD  officers  responding  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  How  then  did  the  basic  course  fair  when  respondents  replied  to 
the  question: 


"Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  most  useful 
training  you  nave  already  received  in  support 
of  your  primary  specialty?" 

The  possible  responses  were: 

(1)  Precommission  training 

(2)  Basic  course 
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(3)  Advanced  course 

(4)  Resident  specialty-related  courses  (military) 

(5)  Military  correspondence  courses 

(6)  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

(7)  Civilian  education/civilian 

(8)  USACGSC/AFSC 

Only  2.4  percent  of  all  replies  thought  the  basic  course  is  the  most 
useful  training  received.  Table  2  shows  the  response  frequencies  by 
corps  and  grade  indicating  the  percent  who  evaluated  the  basic  course 
as  the  most  useful  training  received.  The  lack  of  importance  attached 
to  the  basic  course  is  not  surprising  when  the  professional  degree 
requirements  for  commissioning  in  most  AMEDD  specialties  are  considered. 
Except  for  MSC  officers  in  Specialty  Code  (SC)  67,  specialty  skills 
are  not  taught  in  the  basic  course.  The  rather  high  response  from 
Veterinary  Corps  captains  is  explainable .  Newly  commissioned  VC  officers 
are  provided  specific  training  in  food  hygiene  and  technology  as 
applied  to  procurement,  storage,  shipping  and  issuing  of  subsistence 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  training  is  provided  in  an  orien¬ 
tation  course  immediately  following  the  basic  course.  VC  officers 
view  the  course  as  a  continuation  of  basic  course. 


TABLE  2 

♦PERCENT  INDICATING  BASIC  COURSE  AS  MOST  USEFUL 


LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

(Z) 

(Z) 

CZ> 

(Z) 

(Z) 

MC  . 

1.9 

DC 

,  — 

1.7 

VC 

— 

10.7 

AN 

.7 

6.3 

SP 

MS 

15.0 

2.8 

.d 

*  All 

Blank  Spaces 

• 

M 

O 

■ 

g.  The  AMEDD  officers  went  further  in  rejection  of  the  benefits 
of  the  basic  course  by  written  comments  returned  with  the  survey.  In 
summary  the  following  written  comment  of  one  officer  is  quoted: 

'tty  only  military  training  was  at  HSC,  AHS,  FSH,  TX  where  I  went 
thru  the  basic  course  ***  It  was  disgraceful  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
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from  my  personal  standpoint.  They  didn't  teach  me  anything  that  I 
need  to  know  now  and  there  are  few  things  I  wish  I  knew  too-  which 
they  could  have  but  did  not  teach  us.” 

h.  RETO  analysis  supports  an  expanded  basic  course.  The  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences  has  submitted  an  expanded  course  of  instruction 
(COI)  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  a  new  AMEDD  officers, 
basic  course.  That  COI  predates  the  RETO  study.  This  study  recommends 
reshaping  of  the  advanced  course.  Certain  tasks  previously  taught  in 
the  advanced  course  will  be  added  to  the  COI  of  the  basic  course.  The 
AMEDD  basic  course  will  require  expansion  beyond  that  conveyed  in  the 
draft  COI  which  assumed  retention  of  an  advanced  course. 

3 .  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

a.  A  single  advanced  course  is  conducted  for  all  six  AMEDD  Corps. 
The  course  is  23  weeks ,  2  days .  The  advanced  courses  for  non-AMEDD 
officers  average  26  weeks  and  are  mostly  branch  specific.  The  advanced 
course  is  available  tc  AMEDD  commissioned  officers  of  the  Reserve 
Components,  except  MSC  in  administrative  and  supply  specialties,  in  an 
abbreviated  nonresident/resident  version.  The  course  is  available  to 
all  AMEDD  officers  through  other  nonresident  programs. 

b.  The  design  of  the  advanced  course  attempts  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  civilian  education,  precommissioning  requirements,  service 
experiences  and  the  mission  of  each  corps  in  its  role  as  a  member  of 
the  medical  team.  The  course  design  .llows  for  varying  subjects  and 
hours  by  corps.  This  tailoring  is  necessary  because  career  prepara¬ 
tion  of  each  corps  must  Involve  separately  oriented  instruction  not 
needed  by  all  corps  to  the  same  degree  of  specificity  or  not  at  all. 

c.  The  shortage  of  physicians  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
number  of  Medical  Corps  officers  attending  the  advanced  course.  Table 
3  provides  a  comparison  of  assets  (potential  advanced  course  attendees) 
with  actual  attendance.  Career  officers  attend  the  advanced  course 
between  their  3d  and  8th  yea;  of  commissioned  service.  Year -group  72 
was  selected  as  the  notional  group. 
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TABLE  3 


AMEDD  ADVANCED  COURSE  -  ATTENDANCE  VS  POPULATION 


MC 

DC 

VC 

AN 

SP 

MS 

TOTAL 

Assets  # 

3982 

1837 

394 

3600 

450 

4643 

14,906 

Z 

27 

12 

3 

24 

3 

31 

YR  GR  72  # 

281 

92 

21 

188 

16 

274 

872 

Z 

32 

11 

2 

22 

'  2 

31 

Class  77  # 

3 

41 

5 

47 

7 

244 

347 

Z 

1 

21 

1 

14 

2 

70 

7  YR  AVG  it 

3 

30 

10 

57 

3 

188 

292 

X 

1 

10 

3 

20 

1 

64 

During  1977,  347  (40Z)  of  a  notional  872  officers  attended  the  advanced 
course*  A  total  of  21  physicians  have  attended  in  7  years.  Based  on 
attendance  the  advanced  course  is  not  in  the  normal  professional  develop¬ 
ment  pattern  for  AMEDD  officer,  except  SC  67,  MSC. 

d.  As  stated,  objectives  of  the  AMEDD  advanced  course  are  to 
prepare  the  graduate  "to  perform  duties  to  vhich  he  will  be  assigned 
during  period  from  5  to  8  years  (analyst's  emphasis)  after  being 
graduated.”  Staff  training  is  directed  at  company  level  through  batt¬ 
alion,  group  and  brigade;  and  from  hospital  to  medical  center.  Command 
preparation  covers  an  equally  broad  range  and  level  of  organizations. 

The  graduate  is  purportedly  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of  AMEDD 
commander  from  the  small  team  up  the  organization  chain  to  company, 
battalion,  group  and  hospitals. 

e.  The  instructional  philosophy  of  the  advanced  course  is  not 
compatible  with  the  expectations  of  AMEDD  officers  responding  to  the 
education  and  training  survey.  Sixty-four  percent  or  the  officers 
answering  the  survey  replied  that  their  specialty  had  no  opportunities 
for  command  or  they  did  not  desire  to  command.  The  expectations  of 

the  group  closely  matched  the  command  experience  of  the  group.  Slaty-  . 
two  percent  of  the  sample  had  never  c amended .  Thirty  percent  had 
commanded  at  detachment/company  level.  Only  7  percent  had  ctsmnand 
experience  above  company  level. 

f.  With  regard  to  staff  level  expectations  37.7  percent  expect 
to  serve  at  MACOM  level;  14.9  percent  at  DA  level  and  10.9  percent  on 
installation  staff. 


g.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  officers  in  the  AMEDD  survey  had 
completed  the  advanced  course  (35 .2%)' or  higher  courses  (8%).  This 
is  consistent  with  the  observations  made  regarding  Table  3  where  it 
was  deduced  that  40  percent  of  the  selected  year  group  had  attended. 
Only  1.8  percent  felt  that  the  advanced  course  was  the  most  useful 
training  or  education  they  have  already  received  in  support  of  their 
primary  specialty.  Ranked  in  decending  order,  these  four  training  and 
education  experiences  were  considered  most  useful  in  support  of  primary 
specialty: 

(1)  35%  civilian  education 

(2)  20.8%  resident  specialty-related  courses 

(3)  19.4%  precommissioning  training 

(4)  17.9%  on-.le-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

h.  The  RETO  Study  Group  analysis  does  not  support  the  current  type 
and  duration  of  the  AME D  advanced  course.  The  advanced  course  is  too 
global .  It  does  not  meet  the  requirement  for  variation  in  the  degree 
of  specificity  needed  f,v  all  AMEDD  Corps.  Some  tasks  now  taught  in  the 
advanced  course  should  be  included  in  the  basic  course  if  supported  by 
instructional  system  analysis.  Company  grade  officer  development 
could  be  better  served  by  special,  short,  but  timely,  TDY  courses  and 
by  on-the-job  experience. 

4.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  AS  REQUIRED. 


a.  The  highly  specialized,  divergent  jobs  filled  by  AMEDD  officers 
became  more  apparent  in  the  data  gathering  effort  early  in  tha  RETO 
analysis.  As  a  first  step  in  the  RETO  study  effort  the  training  and 
education  requirements  for  each  officer  career  specialty  were  deter*- 
mined.  The  data  gathering  effort  identified  the  specific  duty  mod¬ 
ules  and  training  and  education  alternatives  that  could  best  be  used 

to  Impart  the  broad  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  the  duty . modules . 
The  data  collected  was  extensive  and,  used  with  other  information, 
produced  some  recommendations  for  fundamental  changes  in  the  offlcrr 
education  and  trainiug  system.  There  remains  a  formidable  task  for 
training  proponents  to  develop  specific  courses  geared' to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  requirements  of  the  individual. 

b.  The  diversity  in  jobs  filled  by  AMEDD  officer  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  partially  accomodated  by  the  AMEDD.  The  courses  (  17.0) 
listed  in  the  AMEDD  catalog  attest  to  the  availability  of  specialized 
training.  An  example  of  some  existing  courses  that  are  supportive  of 
the  job-specific  training  concepts  are; 
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(1)  Essential  Medical  Training  for  AMEDD  Aviators 

(2)  AMEDD  Officers  Clinical  Head  Nurse  Course 

(3)  Chief  Nurse  Orientation 

(4)  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Medical  Examiners 

(5)  AMEDD  Officer  Procurement 

(6)  Veterinary  Laboratory  Procedures 

(7)  Education  Technology  for  AMSC  Officers 

(8)  Dental  Command  and  Staff  Course 

c.  Requirements  for  new  courses  were  identified  without  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  AMEDD  jobs.  Jobi-specif ic  courses  are 
needed  for: 

(1)  Commanders  of  Medical  Department  Activity 

(2)  Staff  of  Readiness  Reg ions /Groups 

(3)  Commanders  of  TOE  Medical  Units 

(4)  Division  Surgeons 

d.  Any  new  courses  developed,  as  well  as  existing  courses,  should 
be  considered  In  a  nonresident  mode. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


•  APPENDIX  4 
AMEDD  OFFICERS  SURVEY 


TO  ANNEX  V 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PURPOSE .  The  purpose  of  the  Appendix  Is  to  provide  Information 
concerning  the  AMEDD  Officers  Education  and  Training  Survey.  The 
questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  the  officers'  opinions, 
experiences,  expectations  and  suggestions  concerning  education  and 
training  requirements . 

2.  THE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT.  The  survey  was  a  variation  of  the  version 
used  by  RETO  for  OPMS  commissioned  officers.  It  contains  95  items., 
There  was  approximately  10  percent  change  from  the  OPMS  to  the  AMEDD 
survey  instrument.  Modification  was  made  mostly  to  terms  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  organizations  pertaining  to  OPMS  that  were  unfamiliar  to 
AMEDD  officers. 

3 .  SAMPLE . 


a.  Address  labels  were  prepared  by  );eying  on  two  terminal  digits 
of  the  SSAN.  This  was  to  provide  for  20  percent  (2,980)  sample  of 
the  target  population  (14,906).  The  address  file  was  incomplete  and 
actually  2,725  labels  were  prepared  and  surveys  mailed  directly  to  the 
officers  in  December  1977.  Responses  totaled  1,439  when  the  input  was 
closed  for  processing  on  21  February  1978.  Slightly  unde*  10  percent 
of  the  AMEDD  officer  strength  at  that  time  had  responded. 

b.  When  compared  with  the  grade  spread  of  all  AMEDD  officers  the 
survey  sample  is  favorable.  Table  1  provides  comparison  between 

the  sample  and  the  target  population.  Lower  grades  (2LT-1LT)  Were 
slightly  underrepresented#  middle  grades  (CPT-MAJ)  were  in  closer 
approximation  and  higher  grades  (LTC-C0L)  were  slightly  overrepresented 
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TABLE  1 


GRADE  SPREAD  -  SURVEY  SAMPLE  VS  TARGET 


SAMPLE  SURVEY  AMEDD 


(NR) 

(2) 

(NR) 

(2) 

COL 

141 

9.8 

943 

6 

LTC 

232 

16.1 

1761 

12 

MAJ 

369 

25.6 

3593 

24 

CPT 

535 

37.2 

6346 

43 

1LT 

117 

8.1 

1483 

10 

2LT 

45 

3.1 

780 

5 

1,439 

100 

14,906 

100 

c.  In  comparisons  by  primary  specialty  (e.g.,  Corps)  the  sample 
was  underrepresented  In  Medical  Corps  and  overrepresented  in  Medical 
Service  Corps  by  a  similar  percent  (8Z) .  Table  2  provides  a  compari¬ 
son  o£  the  sample  with  the  corps  representation  in  the  AMEDD.  A  dis¬ 
crepancy  (26)  between  survey  sample  in  Table  1  (1,439)  and  Table  2 
(1,413)  is  due  to  errors  in  marking  responses  indicating  no  specialty 
or  a  non-AMEDD  specialty. 


TABLE  2 

CORPS  SPREAD  -  SURVEY  SAMPLE  VS  TARGET 
SAMPLE  AMEDD 


(NR) 

(2) 

(NR) 

(2) 

MC 

263 

18.6 

3982 

26.7 

DC 

184 

13.0 

1837 

12.3 

VC 

52 

3.6 

394 

2.6 

SP 

51 

3.6 

450 

3.0 

AN 

303 

21.4 

3600 

24.1 

MS 

560 

39.6 

4643 

31.1 

1,413 

100 

14,906 

100 
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4.  DATA  REDUCTION  AND  CORRELATION. 


a.  The  survey  responses  were  submitted  by  marking  Army  Sample 
Survey  Answer  Sheet  (DA  Form  3421,  1  Nov  77)  and  by  narrative  comment 
on  last  page  of  the  survey  booklet.  Data  reduction  and  correlatipn 
were  performed  by  MILPERCEN  using  the  Pearson  Correlation  Matrix. 

A  file  was  built  by  reading  the  mark-sense  answer  sheet.  (File 
Name  -  Medical  Data  Dec  77  -  MAJ  Williams /DAPC-OPP/4  No  7/325-7412) . 
Frequency  distribution  of  survey  item  responses  were  prepared: 

(1)  By  pay  grade  by  primary  specialty, 

(2)  By  pay  grade  by  unit  type, 

(3)  By  pay  grade,  and 

(4)  By  military  education. 

b .  Responses  based  on  primary  specialty  are  determined  from  two 
digit  specialty  codes.  Frequency  distribution  for  the  Medical  Corps 
was  split  into  the  two  specialty  codes  allocated  to  that  corps  -  SC 
60  and  SC  61.  This  is  an  artificial  division  and  is  a  slight  incon¬ 
venience  when  analyzing  responses  for  MC.  Frequency  distribution  for 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  was  also  split  into  the  two  specialty  codes 
allocated  to  that  corps  -  SC  67  and  SC  68.  When  analyzing  responses 
for  MSC  the  same  inconvenience  is  encountered  because  the  responses 
for  the  two  SC  must  be  manually  combined .  However,  there  is  a  natural 
division  within  the  MSC  and  the  SC  67  -  SC  68  breakout  is  convenient 
in  making  comparisons  for  the  dichotomous  Medical  Service  Corps . 

5.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA. 

a.  A  complete  analysis  of  the . correlated  data  has  not  been  under¬ 
taken.  The  data  made  available  by  this  survey  was  extremely  useful 
but  the  volume  grossly  exceeded  tae  analytical  resources  available 

in  the  RETO  Study  Group.  The  data  has  been  reduced  to  an  easily 
manlpulatable  form.  Bard  copies  of  the  data  will  be  included  in  the 
historical  documentation  provided  to  the  AMEDD  by  the  RETO  Study 
Group.  Further  analysis  is  recommended.  Data  may  form  a  base  for 
historical  comparison  with  future  surveys  to  establish  trends  in  opinions 
regarding  education  and  training. 

b.  Table  3  contains  some  responses  to  selected  items  from  the 
survey.  These  items  were  selected  from  a  portion  of  the  survey  in  which 
respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate  their  agreement  or  disagreement 

with  statements.  The  statements  were  neither  proposals  nor  alternatives. 
The  items  were  simply  intended  to  identify  attitudes  within  the  AMEDD 
officer  corps.  In  response  to  the  list  the  officers  surveyed  were 
asked  to  indicate  (1)  strongly  agree,  (2)  agree,  (3)  no  opinion. 
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(4)  disagree,  (5)  strongly  disagree,  or-  (6)  don't  know.  The 
responses  are  displayed  by  AMEDD  Corps.  The  percent  is  a  combination 
of  the  "strongly  agree"  and  "agree"  replies.  A  column  has  been 
included  showing  OIMS  responses  for  comparison. 

6 .  NARRATIVE  COMMENTS . 


a.  The  last  page  of  the  survey  booklet  was  blank  except  for  the 
following  note  soliciting  comment. 

There  may  be  some  portion  of  the  officer  education  and 
training  system  which  you  believe  this  survey  has  not 
adequately  addressed.  In  addition,  you  may  wish  to 
expand  upon  or  explain  some  of  your  answers,  or  to  make 
other  comments.  Please  use  this  sheet  for  that  purpose. 

The  h  'dwritten  comments  that  were  received  added  still  another  dimen¬ 
sion  t :  the  survey.  The  narrative  comments  defy  quantification,  and  re 
mostly  negative.  Any  attempt  to  summarize  is  subject  to  claims  of 
bias.  There  is  an  overall  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  training 
at  basic  course  level,  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  train,  seemingly 
unfair  selection  for  training,  inappropriateness  of  military  training 
to  specialty  qualification,  and  promotions.  The  analyst  in  choosing 
excerpts  is  not  attempting  to  increase  bias  but  rather  to  report  some 
more  data  available  from  the  survey.  The  respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  specialty  and  excerpts  are  grouped  by  specialty  (corps)  . 

b.  Some  of  the  narrative  comments  received  on  the  AMEDD  Officers 
Survey  are  quoted  below: 

(1)  Medical  Corps : 

(a)  "Promotion  is  based  on  who  you  know." 

(b)  "Command  positions  should  be  given  to  those  who 
want  to  command . " 

(c)  "Arbitrary  age  limitation  for  active  duty  should  be 

eliminated." 

(d)  "The  basic  course  at  Fort  Sam  was  a  JOKE." 

1  (e)  "Continuing  health  education  for  pathologists  in 
USAREUR  is  a  total,  complete  unadulterated  wasteland.” 

(f)  "The  Army  should  give  military  medical  specialists 
ample  opportunity  to  train  with  civilians." 

(g)  "Medical  post  graduate  education  in  the  Army,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  medical  center  and  the  medical  specialty,  can  be  as 
good  as  in  the  civilian  sector  and  often  is." 

(h)  "All  AMEDD  officers  (including  MC's)  should  be 
encouraged  to  complete  at  least  a  "short  advanced  course." 
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(i)  "I  am  currently  enrolled  in  the  AMEDD  OACC  E  23 
which  I  find  incredibly  dull." 

(j)  "At  one  time  career  Medical  Corps  officers  were 
required  to  attend  the  long  basic  and,  if  equivalent  credit  has  not 
been  obtained,  the  long  advanced  course." 

(k)  "I  have  more  than  5  years  in  grade  as  permanent  0-6 
so  my  lack  of  military  "training"  didn't  hurt  me." 

(2)  Dental  Corps : 

(a)  ,  "Generally  speaking,  the  dental  facilities  and 
educational  opportunities  for  dentists  is  (sic)  good." 

(b)  "I  think  there  are  no  incentives  in  the  Medical 
Dept,  and  Dental  Depts.  to  keep  specialist  abreast  professionally, 
except  personal  initiatives." 

(c)  "A  few  select  individuals  who  have  interest  and 
potential  for  high  staff  positions  as  GO  slots  in  the  Dental  Corps 
should  attend  AWC." 

(d)  "We  receive  civilian  training  and  certification  and 
do  our  thing  in  the  Army,  just  as  we  would  on  the  outside." 

(e)  "We  can't  even  get  floor  wax  for  the  clinic." 

(f)  "Managerial  experience  and  training  is  a  nust!" 

(g)  "I  strongly  believe  dental  officers  should  be 
allowed  attendance  at  Level  4  USACGSC  to  be  able  in  a  senior  position, 
to  relate  health  care  to  the  rest  of  the  Army." 

(h)  "I  haven't  been  to  Level. 4  school  yet  but  I  doubt 
it  will  increase  my  professional  competence." 

(3)  Veterinary  Corps : 

(a)  "The  basic  course  does  not  consider  the  variety 
(or  lack)  of  education  received  by  Veterinarians  In  our  primary 
"specialty"  in  the  Army,  i.e.,  food  inspection." 

(b)  "All  64  officers  (DV M's)  should  receive  civilian 
graduate  education  (MS  or  PHD)  prior  to  LTC." 

(c)  'Medical  professionals  would  probably  need  courses 
that  are  more  management  oriented," 

(d)  "Officers  who  have  this  specialty  and  have  achieved 
either  a  PHD  degree  or  board  certification  should  not  be  required  to 
attend  advanced  military  schooling  since  it  is  irrelevant,  immaterial 
and  useless  for  the  specialty." 

(4)  Army  Nurse  Corps: 

(a)  "The  correspondence  course  form  of  education  and 
training  is  probably  the  most  wasteful  of  methods." 
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(b)  "I  feel  a  great  need  for  correspondence  course 
Army-wide  in  ANC  specialties." 

Cc)  "What  has  LtSACGSC  got  to  do  with  giving  actual 
patient  care  to  critically  ill  and  injured  or  those  just  ill?" 

(d)  "During  the  Viet  Nam  War  nurses  were  accepted  into 
the  Army  with  a  diploma  in  nursing  and  served  more  than  satisfactorily. 

(e)  "I  believe  that  it  would  be  10  steps  backwards  for 
the  Army  to  go  the  way  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  in  commissioning 
non-grad  degree  nurses." 

(f)  "The  duties  of  any  Registered  Nurse  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  duties  of  any  anesthetist  either  in  military  or  in  civilian 
life." 

(g)  "I  am  uncertain  about  the  impact  of  advanced  schooling 
of  any  type  (above  the  Masters  or  USACGSC  level)  on  promotion  board 
decision." 

(h)  'My  BS  is  in  nursing,  my  Masters  is  MSP,  Master  of 
Social  Planning,  with  curriculum  emphasis  on  health  planning;  I  am 
a  part-time  doctoral  student  for  DNSC.  I  am  a  CPT  (P)  ." 

(i)  "The  Army. does  not  provide  equal  educational  opportun¬ 
ities  for  USAR  officers." 

(j)  "I  am  suspicious  of  and  alarmed  by  the  possible 
institution  of  'specialty  qualification  standards' ." 

(k)  "I  feel  that  the  basic  officers  course  for  AMEDD/ANC 
officers  should  offer  more  orientation  toward  Army  organization." 

(l)  "Our  organization  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  '  Regular  Army ' . " 

(5)  Army  Medical  Specialist : 

(a)  "Training  for  first  assignment  is  too  broad  and  not 
directed  towards  performance  of  a  job."' 

(b)  "I  sincerely  believe  that  the  present  officer 
education/training  model  is  excellent." 

(c)  "I  feel  DA  should  encourage  doctoral  level  training 
in  one's  specialty  if  that  specialty  is  medically  or  socially  oriented. 

(d)  "I  dislike  each  move  because  of  its  cost,  disrup¬ 
tion  of  family  etc.  but  each  time  I  moved  (03  below)  1  grew  with 
each  new  experience." 

(6)  Medical  Service  Corps: 

(a)  "This  survey  smacks  throughout  of  an  attempt  to 
Identify  "ticket  punches"  necessary  for  promotion  and  assignment." 

(J>)  'Mot  everyone  is  a  commander,  nor  do  they  desire 

that  title." 


(c)  "There  is  a  lack  of  command  positions  in  this 

specialty." 

(d)  "Basic  course  does  not  adequately  prepare  an  officer 
for  this  job." 

(e)  "One  of  my  driving  reasons  to  stay  on  active  duty 
is  to  get  the  graduate  education  I  desire." 

(f)  "Formal  education, i. e. ,  graduate  education,  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  arbitrarily  separate  some  people  from  others  as  being 
'more  qualified* ." 

(g)  "In  many  cases  the  OER  is  a  joke." 

(h)  "A  USACGSC  graduate's  performance  in  a' given  job 
is  worth  no  more  than  similar  performance  by  a  non-graduate." 

(i)  "In  MSC,  many  officers  are  excluded  from  consideration 
for  attendance  a.t  USACGSC  because  of  their  specialty." 

(j)  "The  Medical  Service  Corps  is  made  up  of  apples  and 

oranges . " 

(k)  "4%  of  all  commissioned  officers  are  full  colonels, 
while  only  1%  of  optometrists  are  full  colonels." 

(l)  "A  professional  examination  for  the  officer  corps 
should  be  required  for  promotion  tc  field  grade.” 

7.  CONCLUSION. 

The, responses  from  AMEDD  officers  to  the  survey  of  education  and 
training  support  the  general  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  RETO 
Study  Group  —  realignment  of  the  officership  training/education  and 
the  development  of  specific  training  to  support  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  The  requirement  is  underscored  to  maintain  an  AMEDD  officer 
education  system  that  prepares  the  officer  for  military  and  specialty 
duties  to  contribute  to  the  overall  mission  of  the  Army. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  5 

GRADUATE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
CONTINUING  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


TO  ANNEX  V 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  AMEDD  OFFICERS 

1.  PUT-POSE.  The  purpose  of  this  Appendix  is  to  provid  ul  infor¬ 

mation  concerning  Graduate  Medical  Education  (GME)  and  v  -  .luing 
Health  Education  (CHE). 

2.  INTRODUCTION. 

a.  The  AMEDD  officer  development  programs  include  graduate  specialty 
education  in  several  disciplines.  The  programs  art  available  in 
medical  and  dental  activities.  Training  may  be  offered  in  civilian 
facilities  if  training  is  not  available  in  Army  facilities. 

b.  The  Army  programs  are  accredited  or  credentlaled  by  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associations.  The  programs'  result 
is  the  highest  level  of  technical  tompetency.  They  are  very  important 
in  recruiting  and  retention  of  AMEDD  manpower, 

c.  A  most  critical  problem  exists  in  the  recruiting  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  physicians.  The  problem  is  complex.  Solutions  are  elusive. 

Yet,. there  are  two,  factors  that  are  common  to  any  investigation  into 
the  problem.  They  are  pay  and  opportunities  for  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  training . 

d.  Information  papers  concerning  CME  and  CHE  for  physicians  have 
been  furnished  by  OTSG  and  are  published  here  as  Parts  I  and  II, 
respectively . 
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PART  I  -  GRADUATE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  The  demise  of  the  draft  and  the  concomitant  decrease  in  the 
"draft  -  driven"  Berry  Plan  has  caused  a  significant  shortage  of 
specialty  trained  physicians  in  the  Army  Medical  Department.  Coupled 
with  the  above,  the  AMEDD  has  been  limited  to  a  total  of  1,140 
interns,  residents,  and  fellows  in  training.  This  falls  far  short 

of  producing  the  number  of  specialists  necessary  to  meet  the  operational 
needs  of  the  Army . 

2.  Recognizing  these  shortcomings,  the  Congress  passed  the  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program  (HPSP)  in  1972.  This  program  allows 
a  student  to  receive  a  stipend  of  $400  per  month  plus  full  tuition 
assistance  while  attending  medical  schr»cl.  Upon  completion  of  medical 
school,  these  students  are  required  to  apply  for  First  Year  Graduate 
Medical  Education  (FYCME)  in  the  Army.  The  Army  in  turn,  will 

have  an  Increased  requirement  fcr  FYGME  training  p.. ;itions  in  order 
to  accomodate  these  students.  The  FYGME  year,  formerly  called  intern¬ 
ship,  is  an  essential  part  of  medical  education.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  as  well  as  most  all  State  Boards  of  Medicine,  strongly 
indor;  j  *he  FYGME  year  of  training  by  stating  that  an  individual  is 
not  competent  to  engage  in  the  independent  practice  of  medicine  until 
he  has  received  the  year  pf  training. 

3.  S. sequent  to  internship  training,  a  physician  who  wishes  to 
become  a  specialist  must  undergo  2  to  5  years  of  additional  Graduate 
Medical  Education  (GME) .  The  Army's  own  GME  programs  are  the  source 
of  the  majority  of  the  trained  specialists  in  our  hospitals  today. 

Well  over  80  percent  of  the  physicians  who  enter  the  service  from 
civilian  life  do  so  in  order  to  go  directly  into  internship,  residency 
or  fellowship  training.  Thus  the  various  training  programs  *  including 
the  HPSP,  are  clearly  the  number  one  recruitment  incentive  for  Army 
physicians.  The  GME  programs  also  have  a  significant  impact  on 
retention  of  physicians.  Studies  indicate  that  approximately  30 
percent  of  Army  trained  physicians  remain  on  active  duty  beyond  their 
obligated  service  time.  This  compares  with  less  than  1  percent  reten¬ 
tion  of  civilian  trained  specialists. 

4.  Because  of  the  pivotal  role  of  the  GME  programs,  the  Office  of 

The  Surgeon  General  has  taken  steps  to  expand  these  programs .  By  making 
use  of  unfilled  MC  spaces  it  Is  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
physicians  in  training  while  causing  no  concomitant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  physicians  in  "operational”  billets.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  no  "competition"  between  the  number  of  phys¬ 
icians  in  training  positions  and  the  number  in  nontraining  positions. 

If  the  physicians  were  not  in  training  positions,  they  would  not  be 
in  the  Army;  nor  would  a  majority  of  their  trainers.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  we  could  neither  train  for  the  future  nor  have  these  physicians 
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available  to  provide  health  care  now. 

5.  It  becomes  clear,  that  the  Amy  Graduate  Medical  Education 
programs  and  the  medical  centers  in  which  they  are  conducted  must 
remain  strong  and  viable  in  order  for  the  Medical  Corps  to  survive. 

The  medical  centers  are  as  necessary  for  Medical  Corps  training  as 
Fort  Benning  is  for  Infantry  training.  Without  these  training 
programs  the  Army  will  not  be  able  to  have  the  medical  and  surgical 
specialists  necessary  to  provide  the  high  quality  health  care  which 
our  soldiers  and  their  dependents  demand  and  deserve,  nor  will  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  meet  our  mobilization  requirements. 

PART  II  -  CONTINUING  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1.  On. 17  April  1967  the  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance,  then  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  issued , a  memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart 
ments  concernii  g  attendance  at  Professional  Medical  Conferences  which 
stated:  , 

With  the  rapid  changes  in  medicine  and  the 
emphasis  throughout  the  medical  community 
of  continuing  professional  education  and 
training,  it  is  desirable  that  all  Medical 
Corps  officers  stationed  in  the  United  States 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  attend  at  least 
one  professional  medical  conference  per  year 
on  TDY  basis.  Those  stationed  outside  the 
United  States  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  the  extent  that  their  location  and  military 
operations  permit.  It  is  desired  that  you  modify 
your  services  regulations  to  reflect  the  above 
concepts. 

On  3  August  1967,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
and  Medicine),  Shirley  C.  Fisk,  M.D.,  cited  the  Vance  memorandum 
stating: 

The  memorandum  cited  above  deals  only  with  the 
question  of  attendance  of  Medical  Corps  officers 
at  professional  medical  conferences.  It  represents 
one  of  a  series  of  actions  recently  initiated  with¬ 
in  OSD  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  unfavorable  trend? 
in  medical  officers  retention.  The  fact  that  it 
refers  only  to  Medical  Corps  officers  should  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  your  policies  relating  to 


the  attendance  of  dental,  veterinary  and  other 
medical  service  officers  of  the  various  health 
professions  should  necessarily  be  changed.  Such 
officers  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  appro¬ 
priate  professional  conferences  to  the  extent 
that  available  funds  will  permit. 

2.  DISCUSSION: 

a.  Tha  ending  of  the  draft  and  the  cessation  of  programs  such 
as  the  Berry  Plan  have  severely  taxed  the  ability  of  the  AMEDD  to 
replace  its  attritions  once  the  pay-back,  time  for  graduate  medical 
educt'ion  has  been  completed.  It  can  be  expected  that  any  reductions 
in  continuing  health  education  can  only  add  to  the  long  list  of  cut 
backs  in  available  services  to  the  active  duty  Army  mtanber  and  his 
beneficiaries  and  to  the  retired  member  and  his  benf iciaries .  Adverse 
raaif icitions  of  such  reductions  will  most  assuredly  be  felt  in  the 
ongoing  Intensive  recruitment  and  procurement  of  physicians  for  the 
AMEDD. 


b.  In  the  arena  of  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  for  health 
professionals  in  an  ever-expanding  state  of  the  art  and  technology 
explosion,  AR  40-1  states,  "A  member  of  AMEDD  may  not  be  assigned 

to  perform  professional  duties  unless  qualified  to  perform  those 
duties.  If  the  duties  to  which  a  member  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  is  assigned  involved  professional  work  that  is  the  same  or 
similar  to  that  usually  performed  in  civil  life  by  a  member  of  a 
learned  profession,  the  member  must  possess  qualifications  by  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  or  experience  equal  to  or  similar  to  those  usually 
required  for  member  of  that  profession,  unless  prevented  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation." 

c.  The  trend  toward  accountability  in  the  health  professions 
has  stirred  many  states  to  enact  legislation  which  mandates  contin¬ 
uing  education  programs  for  those  health  professionals  licensed 
within  their  respective  states  and  which  places  great  pressures  and 
sanctions  such  aa  relicenaura  which  would  compel  health  professionals 
to  continually  update  their  skills  and  knowledges. 

d.  Continuing  education  is  recognized  aa  a  major  component  in  the 
sustaining  effort  of  health  care  professionals  to  maintain  effective¬ 
ness  (required  knowledge  and  skills  to  dellver/render  quality  patient 
care) .  Clear  trends  are  dlscernable  with  respect  to  ever  increasing 
continuing  education  requirements  tied  to  relicenaura,  recertifica¬ 
tion,  sustaining  membership  in  professional  societies,  and  by  tha 
Joint  Commission  of  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  in  response  to  the 
ever  expanding  knowledge  base,  increasing  consumer  demands  and  expect¬ 
ations,  which  culminated  in  the  malpractice  crisis.  Those  Increasing 
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malpractice  claims  against  the  health  professionals  add  further 
"fuel  to  the  fire"  for  maintaining  a  current  state  of  the  art 
which  is  satisfied  only  by  continuing  health  education. 

c.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  professional  societies  have 
voluntary  continuing  education  programs  and  have  incorporated  main¬ 
tenance  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  their  code  of  Ethics  as  an  expected 
part  of  professionalism. 

f.  In  addition  to  Federal  requirements  legislated  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  Review  Organization  Act  (PL92-603) ,  current 
emphasis  on  utilization  review,  medical  audits,  and  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  are  focusing  attention  on 
continuing  education  in  the  credentialing  and  reappointment  process 
associated  with  granting  of  clinical  privileges.  This  would  include 
in  addition  to  the  AMEDD  officer  branches,  AMEDD  warrant  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  in  fields  such  as  physicians'  assistant,  bio¬ 
medical  equipment  maintenance  technician,  and  prosthetics-orthotic 
spec ialists. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  W 

WARRANT  OFFICER  PROGRAM 

1.  PURPOSE .  The  purpose  of  thic  Annex  is  to  address  those 
aspects  of  warrant  officer  development  and  employment  which 
require  modification  to  more  closely  align  the  program  with 
the  definition  and  purpose  of  warrant  officers,  as  outlined 
in  applicable  Army  regulations,  and  to  imporve  education 
and  training  for  warrant  officers  in  consonance  with  the 
needs  of  both  the  Army  and  the  warrant  officers. 

2.  GENERAL. 

a.  Prior  to  1978,  the  U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officer  population 
of  some  13,000  was  organized  with  86  specialties  spread  among 
the  4  grades  of  Warrant  Officer  Junior  Grade  (WOJG) ,  and  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  (CWO)  2,  3,  and  4.  In  April  of  this  year 

a  consolidation  action  initiated  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  reduced  the  number  of  war-ant 
officers  specialties  from  86  to  59.  The  consolidation  action 
was  the  result  of  just  one  of  the  many  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  in  the  past  few  years  addressing  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  group  of  highly  technically  oriented 
specialists.  However,  with  one  major  exception,  the  studies 
have  been  "cosmetic”  in  nature  and  oriented  toward  mirroring 
the  various  commissioned  officer  programs.  This  is  apparent 
when  one  compares  the  military  and  civil  education  opportunities; 
or  DA  Pamphlet  600-11  (Warrant  Officer  Professional 
Development)  with  DA  Pamphlet  600-3  (Officer  Professional 
Development  and  Utilization). 

b.  The  "Aviation  Warrant  Officer  Program  and  Enlisted 
Aviation  Study  of  1977"  recommended  many  significant  changes 

to  the  training  ,  education  and  management  of  warrant  officers  in 
general  and  the  aviator  warrant  officer  in  particular.  Twenty -seven 
of  the  recommendations,  16  of  vhlch  are  in  the  Aviator  program, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  The  study 
also  addressed  one  of  the  more  significant  problem  areas  in 
the  warrant  officer  program,  and  that  is  "stating  and  justifying 
requirements  in  a  timely  manner  during  the  Planning  Programing 
and  Budgeting  (PPBS)  cycle'." 

3.  MILITARY  EDUCATION.  The  military  school  system  for  Army 
warrant cf fleers  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  education 
at  three  levels  and  consist  of  an  Orientation  Course,  Advanced 
Course,  and  Senior  Course. 
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a.  Orientation  Course.  Training  for  newly  appointed  warrant 
officers  was  discontinued  in  January  1975.  Since  th-it  time, 

it  has  been  determined  that  although  the  new  warrant  officer 
possesses  technical  competence,  his  performance  of  other 
officer  duties  and  appreciation  of  acceptable  officer  conduct 
appeared  to  be  lacking.  As  a  result  of  the  "Aviation 
Warrant  Officer  Study"  recommendation,  a  formal  training 
program  is  being  reinstituted  to  orient  new  warrant  officers 
as  to  expected  performance  of  duty,  additional  duties  and 
acceptable  conduct  of  an  officer. 

b.  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course. 

(1)  The  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Courses  (WOAC)  are 
designed  to  renew  technical  knowledge,  update  existing  skills 
and  increase  technical  proficiency.  Attendance  is  currently 
on  a  best  qualified  basis  and  the  primary  zone  of  considera¬ 
tion  is  from  4  to  9  years  of  warrant  officer  service. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  all  those  eligible  are  selected. 

(2)  The  advanced  courses  currently  being  provided 
vary  in  length  from  7  to  31  weeks.  Although  approval  was 
granted  in  May  1977,  to  conduct  courses  for  the  16  warrant 
Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  which  do  rot 
currently  have  an  advanced  course,  these  courses  are  not 
as  yet  operational. 

(3)  Two  advanced  course  related  Issues  were 
identified:  selection  of  only  50  percent  Of  the  eligibles  for 
attendance,  and  the  wide  variance  in  the  nontechnical  course 
of  instruction  (COI)  offered  at  each.  If  the  purpose  of 

the  courses  is  as  stated,  then  the  rationale  for  only  50 
percent  attendance  or  a  varied  nontechnical  COI  is  suspect. 

(4)  The  current  attendance  target  appears  to 
support  a  two-tiered  system  in  which  one-half  of  the  units 
authorized  warrants  will  have  trained  technicians,  while  the 
other  one-half  will  have  those  who  are  much  less  qualified. 

(5)  A  more  rational  course  of  action  is  to  hold 
course  length  to  a  minimum,  and  maximize  Temporary  Duty  (TDY) 
attendance  of  all  those  eligible,  thereby  achieving  the 
relevant  functional  training  for  all  at  costs  comparable 

to  the  current  programs. 
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c.  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course. 

(1)  The  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course  (WOSC)  is  a  single, 
MOS-immaterial  course  open  to  all  specialties.  The  Senior 
course  is  approximately  6  months  in  duration  and  is  convened 
twice  annually.  The  Army  sends  about  75  students  to  each  class. 
Due  to  the  small  numbers  that  attend,  the  selection 

process  is  highly  competitive  for  those  CWO's  2(P),  3  and  4 
who  have  completed  9  years  of  warrant  officer  service.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  course  is  "to  prepare  selected 
individuals  for  successful  performance  in  the  most  demanding 

positions  in  their  career  fields."  The  current  class  consists 
of  71  warrant  officers,  with  an  average  of  16.4  years  of 
active  service  and  10.1  years  of  warrant  service. 

(2)  Policy  guidance  provided  the  selection  board 
states,  on  the  one  hand,  that  warrant  officers  are,  by 
definition,  "skilled  technicians  whose  career  patterns 
are  narrowly  focused  on  their  technical  qualifications.” 

Their  assignments  are  normally  repetitive  in  nature  in  ordar 
to  maintain  their  skill  at  a  high  level.  At  the  same  time, 
the  board  is  instructed  to  place  a  premium  on  "demonstrated 
managerial  talent  and  breadth  of  understanding."  Additionally, 
it  is  stressed  that  the  most  demanding  jobs  in  each  specialty 
are  those  that  require  the  individual  to  integrate  the  functions 
performed  in  the  MOS  with  broader  Army  functions ,  including 

the  development  of  effective  interface  with  higher,  lower 
and  adjacent  headquarters,  government  agencies,  and  civilian 
contractors .  Guidance  further  notes  that  many  specialties  provide 
opportunities  for  the  best  qualified  warrant  officers  to 
work  in  positions  requiring  the  management,  monitorshlp  or 
direct  supervision  of  command  wide  or  worldwide  programs  within 
the  scope  of  their  MOS. 

(3)  Evidently,  then,  the  course  must  be  primarily 
MOS-lmmaterial ,  with  a  broad  and  general  COI  considering  the 
varied  backgrounds  of  the  student  body.  In  addition,  since 
positions  are  currently  not  graded ,  ncr  military  schooling 
prerequisites  prescribed,  the  applicability  of  instruction  to 
the  follow-on  assignment  is  ®t  best,  doubtful;  It  cannot 

be  said  that  this  course  of.  instruction  is  essential  for 
technically  oriented  personnel  or  that  it  fulfills  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established.  There  appears  to  be  no 
requirement  for  the  COI  presented  at  the  WOSC.. 

4.  Civilian  Education. 

a.  The  Army's  minimum  educational  goal  for  warrant  officers 
is  the  achievement  of  an  Associate  in  Arts  (AA)  Degree  prior 
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to  completion  of  15  years  service.  The  Army  Educational 
Requirements  Board  (AERB)  has  validated  only  three 
positions  for  advanced  degrees.  Currently  there  is  no 
program  which  validates  positions  requiring  undergraduate 
degrees  or  AA  degrees .  The  Medical  Corps  has  a  2-vear 
preappointment  academic  program  —  the  Military  Physician's 
Assistant.  Baylor  University  recognizes  this  program  and 
awards  the  Associate  of  Science  Degree  upon  successful 
completion  of  all  training  phases  (12  months  of  training  at 
the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences  and  12  months  of  on-the-job-training 
(OJT)  at  an  Army  hospital).  At  present,  approximately  68' 
warrant  officers  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  pursue  civilian 
education  annually  under  the  fully  funded,  18-month,  Associate 
in  Arts  degree  program.  The  service  obligation  incurred  is  3 
years  for  each  year  of  schooling  with  a  maximum  obligation  of 
4  years.  Of  the  68  warrant  officers  participating,  ■ 
approximately  50  percent  are  in  aviation  specialties.  Under 
the  degree  completion  program,  which  may  authorize  up  to 
18  months  resident  schooling,  the  annual  input  approximates 
93  warrant  officers. 

b.  A  survey  conducted  in  Novemher  1977,  which  sampled 
views  on  warrant  officer  education,  reveals  the  civilian  educa¬ 
tional  level  of  1,543  respondents  as  follows: 

38  with  MA  degrees , 

256  with  BA  degrees, 

480  with  AA  degrees, 

669  with  some  college, 

95  were  high  school  graduates,  and 
5  did  not  answer 

When  responding  to  the  question:  "For  which  of  the  following 
is  graduate-level  civilian  education  primarily  useful?",  807,  . 
or  52  percent  selected  "staying  competitive  when  considered 
by  promotion/selection  boards".  "Preparing  for  a  civilian 
career  after  leaving  active  duty"  was  the  choice  of  429,  or 
28  percent.  Only  195,  or  13  percent  selected  "gaining 
knowledge  required  in  my  primary  MGS",  while  2  percent 
or  26,  felt  it  applicable  to  their  secondary  MOS.  The 
great  majority,  83  percent,  identified  OJT  and  resident 
military  courses  as  the  most  Important  training  presently 
available  in  their  primary  MOS.  Regarding  the  most  Important 
training  or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  the  primary 
MOS,  the  response  was  as  follows: 
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Percent 


Training  or  Education 


46 

31 

11 

5 

4 

.2 


Resident  military  instruction 
OJT 

Civilian  (nondegree)  specialty 
training 

Undergraduate  civilian  schooling. 
Graduate  civilian  schooling,  and 
Nonresident  military  instruction 


Although  19  percent  of  the  respondents  had  attained 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level  degrees,  only  or.e-half 
of  that  group  chose  to  classify  it  as  the  most  important. 


c.  Clearly  the  great  majority  of  warrant  officers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  civilian  education  is  not  a  major  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  accomplishing  their  MOS-related  duties. 

The  respondents  do  concede;  however  that  civilian  education 
increases  their  primotlon  potential,  and  the  results  of 
temporary  promotion  boards  to  CWO  4  and  CWO  3  tend  to  support 
that  conclusion. 


d.  Although  all  but  a  small  minority  appreciate  the  merit 
of  continuing  education,  the  goals  and  objectives  stated  in 
regulations  are  often  interpreted  erroneously,  or  used  as  a 
discriminator  by  those  charged  with  evaluating  and  selecting 
subordinates  for  advancement  and  assignments.  The  application 
of  general  college  level  credentials,  to  technically  oriented 
functions  is  questionable,  particularly  when  such  credentials 
are  not  required  for  initial  appointment.  Comparison  of  the 
technical  credentials  to  those  required  in  the  civil  sector 


appears  more  appropriate.  For  the  great  majority  of 
technicians,  vocational  certification  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  through  an  apprenticeship,  "on- 
the-job",  or  by  completion  of  a  recognised  vocational  training 
program.  Advancement  into  managerial  positions  often 
requires  a  transition  from  technical/vocational  aspects  to 
the  higher  levels  of  formal  education.  Opportunities  are  thus 
available  for  those  so  Inclined  to  seek  positions  of  greater 
responsibility.  However,  technicians  should  not  need  to 
cross  this  career-path  bridge  to  pursue  upward  mobility 
through  the  progressive  tec'.mical  echelons. 


e.  As  is  the  case  in  the  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  recognized  a  need  for  warrant  officers  who  serve  and  are 
developed  as  officer  technical  speclalints.  Additionally,  the 
Navy  has  limited  duty  officers  who  servn  and  are  developed 
as  officer  technical  managers.  Competition  within  both 
programs  is  keen  and  personnel  desiring  to  participate  are 


encouraged  to  begin  preparation  early  in  their  careers  through 
OJT  and  specialized  school  training  as  well  as  nonresident 
courses.  As  advertised,  the  limited  duty  officer  and  warrant 
officer  programs  are  the  primary  enlisted-to-officer  programs 
which  do  nor  entail  a  college  education.  The  Navy  population 
in  each  of  the  above  categories  approximates  3,000. 

f.  The  US  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  warrant  officer  program. 
Driven  by  economies  which  are  derived  by  reduced  managerial 
overhead  and  retirement /life  cyclo  costs,  the  Air  Force  elected 
to  terminate  warrant  officer  procurement  in  1959  and  to  use 
enlisted  technicians  in  their  stead .  The  Air  Force  relies  on 
training  low  cost ,  high  f low  nonrated  junior  officers  to 
provide  technical  management. 

g.  The  current  policy  stated  in  paragraph  l-5b  of  AR  621-5 
which  establishes  a  minimum  educational  goal  of  an  AA  degree 
for  Army  warrant  officers  prior  to  the  completion  of  15  years 
service  has  proven  not  only  of  doubtful  validity,  but  has  been 
disruptive  as  well.  Upon  being  appointed  on  a  best  qualified 
basis  within  their  technical  specialty,  the  majority  of  warrant  , 
officers  are  subjected  to  undue  pressure  to  meet  a  formal 
educational  goal  that  has  questionable  applicability  to 
accomplishing  the  primary  tasks  associated  with  their  jobs. 


h.  Instead  of  setting  arbirary  educational  goals  by 
category,  the  policy  of  the  Army  should  be  to  encourage  the 
continued  pursuit  of  academic  credentials  by  all  military 
personnel  irrespective  of  category,  this  should  be  accomplished 
primarily  by  providing  personnel  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  higher  education  endeavors  during  off-duty  periods  and/or 
through  full-time,  nonfunded  programs.  Participation 
in  full-time,  nonfunded  programs  should  be  tied  to  designated 
disciplines  which  have  military  applicability.  Additionally 
some  personnel  should  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  funded  educational  programs.  In  Such  cases,  these 
personnel  should  be  assigned,  or  scheduled  for  assignment  »  to 
positions  which  have  been  validated  as  possessing  requirements 
for  a  specific  level  of  education. 

5*  GRADING  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  POSITIONS. 

a.  For  manpower  accounting  and  budgeting  purposes,  officer 
strength  is  authorized  by  the  Officer  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  as  a  bulk  figure.  The  Officer  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Officer  of  Management  and  Bud git  (CMB)  or  Congressional 
constraints  are  normally  being  imposed  late  in  the  PPBS  cycle. 
Based  on  these  constraints,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
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for  Personnel  (ODCSPER)  is  forced  to  make  a  determination 
on  the  number  of  warrants  and  commissioned  officers  to  make 
up  the  budgeted  force  structure.  The  fact  that  authorization 
documents  do  not  indicate  relative  levels  of  warrant  officer 
development,  experience,  education  or  training  normally  associated 
with  a  grade ,  further  complicates  the  decision  as  to  where 
the  constraints  should  be  applied.  Since  warrant  officers 
can  be  procured  from  the  noncommiss lotted  officer  (NCO)  ranks 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  their  acquisition  can 
provide  the  Army  with  flexibility  in  meeting  year-end  officer 
strength  levels.  This  solution,  however,  creates  erosion  of 
technical  experience  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  Conversely,  separation 
of  specialists  (WO's)  who  have  been  developed  over  extended  periods 
at  a  significant  cost  represents  a  lost  investment.  Finally, 
the  number  of  warrant  officer  specialties  compound  the  ultimate 
decision  process  for  retention  or  release. 

b.  Some  studies  conclude  that  warrant  officers  are  promoted 
primarily  to  provide  career  incentive  since,  as  technicians, 
they  possess  all  requisite  technical  skills  to  perform  at  all 
grades  in  a  given  MOS  at  the  time  of  appointment.  If  so,  many 
existing  warrant  officer  educational  and  training  programs 

are  indeed  suspect.  On  the  other  hand,  various  other  studies 
indicates  that  valid  Army  requirements  dictate  the  retention 
of  a  group  of  technically  oriented  personnel  above  enlisted 
grades  and  below  commissioned  officer  status ,  which  is 
characterized  by  broader  training.  If  tjie  latter  is  a  valid 
argument,  the  requirements  should  be  defined  in  order  to  insure 
proper  assignment  and  utilization  of  personnel,  and  proper  orientation 
of  their  education  and  training  programs. 

c.  In  analyzing  the  warrant  officer  appointment  promotion 
and  retention  systems  there  appears  to  be  a  disconnect.  The 
current  allocation  of  Regular  Army  (RA)  appointments  is 

made  in  consonance  with  the  stratification  of  the  warrant 
officer  corps  by  specialty  density  and  year -group.  On  the 
other  hand,  temporary  promotions  are  based  on  selection  of 
the  best  qualified  regardless  of  specialty.  Since  positions 
are  not  graded,  it  appears  that  certain  management  groups  as 
well  as  military  occupational  specialties  within  management 
groupings  fare  much  better  than  others.  At  the  same  time, 
within  management  groups,  senior  warrant  officers  are  attracted 
to  certain  speclaltes  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
assignment/distribution  patterns.  For  example,  73.2  percent 
of  the  Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  Support  Fixed  Wing 
Pilots  are  serving  in  the  top  two  grades  (21.7%  as  CWO  4 
and  51.5  as  CWO  3).  In  direct  contrast  to  these  figures, 
only  35.1  percent  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  (Cobra)  pilots, 
the  '’business"  end  of  Army  Aviation,  are  in  the  top  two  grades 
(5.4%  as  CWO  4  and  29.7%  as  CWO  3). 


d.  The  "Aviation  Warrant  Officer  Program  Study"  of 
November  1977  recommended  that  warrant  officer  positions 
not  be  grade  1.  The  findings  leading  to  the  recommendation 
were  as  follows : 

(1)  Major  Commands  (U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) , 
Material'  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  ,  and 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  fTRADOC)  do  not 
support  grading  warrant  officer  positions. 

(2)  A  grading  criteria  equitable  for  all  warrant 
officers  is  not  feasible. 

(3)  Grading  positions  would  not  guarantee  experienced 
warrant  officer  aviators  being  assigned  to  unit 
level . 

(4)  Grading  positions  would  require  promotions  to  match 
the  grade  structure,  causing  inequality  of 
promotion  in  different  MOSs. 

(5)  Experience  at  unit  level,  MOS  and  grade  imbalances 
for  warrant  officer  aviators  can  be  solved  by  early 
mission-tracked  training  supported  by  distribution 
and  management  systems. 

The  findings  at  subparagraph  (3)  and  (4)  are  two-sided.  While  ■ 
one  may  feel  that  grading  positions  would  net  guarantee  proper 
assignment  and  may  cause  inequality  in  promotion  by  MOJ1 ,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  current  system  which  is  without  any 
device  or  yardstick  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
the  optimum.  Although  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN) 
can  currently  allocate  assets  according  to  established  priorities 
the  final  assignment  within  the  major  commands  is  not  guided 
by  standard  criteria.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
solution  for  aviation  warrant  officer  utilization  indicated 
in  subparagraph  (5)  is,  in  essence,  a  means  of  grading 
positions  (i.e.,  early  mission-tracking  supported  by  distribu¬ 
tion  and  management  systems).  This  system  would  provide  units 
with  the  appropriate  mix  of  warrant  officers  by  level  of. 
experience,  training,  education  ahd  management  expertise. 

Since  these  aspects  can  be  "rank  ordered,"  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  associate  them  with  ah  appropriate  grade.  The  major 
obstacle  is  to  determine  valid  Army  requirements  or  jobs 
which  must  be  done,  and  the  appropriate  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment  required  in  each  category. 
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•  -  -  - 


e.  How  should  the  grading  be  accomplished  and  ir  _u r 

Obviously,  this  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  me-,  .  xne 
manner  in  wnich  it  is  done  and  the  timing  is  paramount.  All 
too  often  a  decision  is  made  and  hastily  implemented  within 
such  a  short  period  of  time  that  the  desired  results  are 

not  totally  achieved. 

f.  First,  it  is  essential  to  do  a  complete  "front-end" 
task  analysis  of  the  warrant  officer  positions  within  the  force 
structure.  What  do  warrant  officers  do  and  what  should  warrant 
officers  do?  One  cannot  properly  answer  this  two-part 
question  by  analyzing  current  warrant  officer  positions  in 
isolation  from  senior  technically  oriented  NCO’s  as  well  as 
junior  commissioned  officers.  It  is  essential  that  if  the 
detailed  analysis  is  to  be  done  properly,  the  delineations  of 
responsibility  between  these  associated  grades  which  currently 
exist  must  not  be  inviolate. 

g.  Once  the  general  boundaries  are  established,  and  jobs 
which  must  be  preformed  by  warrant  officers  determined,  the  answers 
to  the  remaining  questions  may  be  sought. 

(1)  What  technical  training  is  required? 

(2)  What  education  is  required? 

(3)  What  experience  is  required? 

(4)  What  supervisory  skills  are  necessary? 

(5)  What  technical  management  capability  should  be  possessed? 

h.  Based  on  the  answers  to  these  questions,  an  informed 
judgement  may  be  made  regarding  the  appropriate  grade  which 
should  be  assigned  to  the  position.  In  addition,  the  same 
information  will  dictate  where  and  when  training  should  be 
accomplished  as  well  as  the  proper  course  curricula  to  train , 
educate  and  develop  warrant  officers  progressively  based 

on  the  valid  needs  of  the  Army. 

i.  Implementation  of  the  grading  as  well  as  supportive 
training  and  educational  programs,  must  be  phased  to 
minimize  turbulence  and  maximize  the  effective  utilization 
of  existing  resources. 

6.  RECOMMENDATIONS’  The  ODCSPER  should  take  action  to  insure r 

a.  That  the  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course  be  replaced 
with  TDY  functionally  oriented  courses  designed  to  renew 
knowledge,  update  existing  skills  and  increase  the  technical 
proficiency  of  all  warrant  officers  who  require  such  training 
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b.  That  warrant  officer  positions  be  task  analyzed  in 
conjunction  with  the  recommeded  ‘'front-end"  analysis  of 
commissioned  officer  positions. 

c.  That  upon  completion  of  the  "front-end"  analysis: 

(1)  Qualification  Standards  be  established  for  type 
Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE) /Table  of  Distribution 
and  Allowance  (TDA)  positions. 

(2)  Functional  TDY  courses  be  revised  or  developed 
to  support  training  needs. 

(3)  The  WOSC  be  discontinued  or  reoriented  to 
reflect  valid  CWO  4  training  requirements. 

(4)  Civilian  educational  goals  be  modified  in 
consonance  with  validated  requirements  essential  for  performance 
of  duty. 

(5)  Warrant  officer  positions  be  graded  in  TOE/TDA. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  X 

STECIALTY  HIGHLICHTS 


1.  PURPOSE .  This  Annex  examines  each  officer  specialty,  either 
separately  or  in  closely  related  groups,  and  highlights  recoomen- 
dations  for  change  that  are  the  product  of  proponent  staffing  and 
Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RF.TO)  analysis. 

2.  DISCUSSION.  Evolutionary  changes  to  the  Officer  Personnel 
Management  System  (OP, MS)  discussed  in  Annex  R,  were  presented  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA)  concurrently  with  other  RETO 
recommendations.  Specialty  highlights,  inclosed  with  this  Annex, 

are  offered  to  the  Army  staff  for  consideration  prior  to  presentation 
to  the  CSA.  Ea^h  inc.losure  summarizes  the  more  detailed  specialty 
review  notebook^  that  contains  basic  data,  qualification  statements 
and  analyses  to  support  RETO  specialty  recommendations.  Adoption  of 
these  recommendations,  though  not  essential  to  the  officer  professional 
development  system,  are  a  positive  first-step  to  purge  Inaccuracies 
in  The  Army  Authorization  Documentation  System  (TAADS)  and  to  identify 
officer  assignment  and  skill  requirements.  In  this  context,  ideas 
and  observations  presented  (with  primary  focus  on  utilization  rates, 
assets  and  requirements  within  each  specialty)  highlight  a  need  for 
more  precise  definition  of  Specialty.  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI),  assign¬ 
ment  by  SSI  and  ?.  review  ts  all  position  coding. 

3.  PROBLEM  AREAS.  Problems  identified  below  are  common  to  many  of 
Che  specialties  and  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  indicate  a 
need  for  system  correction. 

a.  Current  SSIs  do  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  personal 
management.  They  are,  in  general,  poorly  defined,  misunderstood  and 
Inadequate  in  number;  therefore,  position  coding  lacks  sufficient 
preciseness  to  match  officer  qualification  with  position  requirements. 


It  The  specialty  notebooks  were  transmitted  to  either  the  Director 
of  Military  Personnel  ’Management  (DAPE)  or  to  the  appropriate  non-OPMS 
agencies.  They  are  voluminous  and  thus  produced  in  one  copy  only. 
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b.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  requirenents/assets  ratio  is  too 
high  to  insure  professional  development  in  primary  and  alternate 
specialties,  and  to  meet  total  Army  requirements.  Although  it  is 
desirable  tc  pair  several  of  these  same  specialties  from  a  skills 
and  knowledge  viewpoint,  pairing  then  results  in  undesirable  or 
impossible-co-achieve  utilization  rates.  This  condition  is  most 
prevalent  in  coeiplex/sophisticated  specialties  that  require  long 
range  development  and  prohibits  late  accession  of  untrained  assets. 

c.  The  extensive  variety  of  duty  position  Cities  in  use  precludes 
accurate  determination  of  position  coding.  A  standardized  procedure 
for  describing  duty  positions,  through  the  use  of  master  job  descrip¬ 
tion  or  common  duty  module  listing  should  be.  developed. 

4.  RECOMMENDATION'S .  Each  specialty  highlight  contains  recommendations 
applicable  to  a  specific  specialty;  only  those  having  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  system  impact  are  summarized  belrw.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that : 


a.  Requirements  bu  validated  and  assets  be  increased  in  under¬ 
aligned  specialties.  Priority  effort  should  be  directed  to  (1)  pub¬ 
licize  the  requirements  and  (2)  identify  new  accessions  who  possess 
qualif ications  for  specialty  codes  (SC)  21  Engineer,  27  Communications 
and  Electronics  Engineering,  49  Operations  Research/Systems  Analysis, 
53  Automatic  Data  Processing,  and  86  Traffic  Management. 

b.  Special  attention  be  given  to  requirements  determination  in 
specialties  whose  utilization  rates  are  outside  of  accepted  norms 

at  certain  ranks.  In  particular,  it  appears  that  downgrading  of  some 
positions,  identifying  and  separating  the  specialty  immaterial 
posi  -ons  and  ensuring  that  coded  positions  require  toe  designated 
sped:  .ty,  could  Improve  the  demographies  and  utilizations.  A  one¬ 
time  priority  review  should  be  made  of  the  following  specialties: 


1  (1)  11  Infantry 

(2)  12  Armor 

(3)  13  Field  Artillery 

(4)  14  Air  Defense  Artillery 

(5)  15  Avlaclcn 

(6)  21  tngineer 

(7)  27  Communication  and  Electronics  Engineering 
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(8) 


41  Personnel  Management 

(9)  42  Personnel  Administration 

(10)  49  Operations  Research/Systems  Analysis 

(11)  51  Research  and  Development 

(12)  52  Atomic  Energy 

(13)  54  Operations  and  Force  Developments 

(14)  73  Missile  Materiel  Management 

(15)  74  Chemical 

(16)  75  Munitions  Materiel  Management 

(17)  81  POL  Management 

(18)  82  Food  Management 

(19)  83  General  Troop  Support  Materiel  Management 

(20)  92  Supply,  Management 

(21)  93  Logistics  Service  Managements 

c.  Certain  skills  be  transferred  between  specialties  as  indicated: 

(1)  SSI  45E  Unconventional  Warfare  should  be  transferred  to 
combat  arms  specialties  from  SC  48  Foreign  Area  Officer. 

(2)  Ski 11s /Positions  between  SC  76  Armaments  Materiel 
Management  and  77  Tank/Ground  Mobility  Materiel  Management  be 
transferred  and  the  specialties  restructured  into  SC  76  Combat 
Systems  Materiel  Maiugement  and  SC  77  Autosotive/Ground  Support 
Systems  Materiel  Management.  At  the  grade  of  major  certain  primary 
SC  76  and  77  officers  should  be  converted  to  primary  specialty 

91  Maintenance  Management. 

(3)  SSI  23B  Media  Production  should  be  changed  to  an 
Addltlpnal  Skill  Identifier  in  redesignated  SC  SO  Training  Developments 

(4)  Some  skills  should  be  interchanged  between  SC  41  Personnel 
Management  and  SC  42  Personnel  Administration  to  facilitate  utilisation 

and  assignment. 


d.  Trained  assets  be  increased  in  SC  43  Club  Management. 

e.  Certain  specialties  be  combined  and  redesignated  as 

CURRENT 


(1)  83  general  Troop  Support 
Materiel  Management 

92  Supply  Management 

Q3  Logistics  Service 
Management 

(2)  76  Armaments  Materiel 
Management 

77  Tank/Ground  Mobility 
Materiel  Management 

(3)  25  Combat  Communications 
Electronics 

26  Fixed  Telecommunications 


follows: 

PROPOSED 

73  Supply  and  Logistics 
Service  Management 

-do- 

-do- 

76  Combat  Systems  Materiel 
Management 

77  Automatic/Ground  Support 
Materiel  Management 

25  Combat  Communications 
Electronics 

-do- 


(4)  28a  and  B  Instructional  50  Training  Developments 

Technology  and  Management 


f.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  a  business  related  field  be 
required  for  entry  into  SO  44  Finance  and  SC  97  Procurement. 

g.  The  practice  of  detailing  noncombat  arms  lieutenants  to 
combat  arms  positions  for  a  1-year  period  be  reviewed  for  specialties 
35  Tactical/Strategic  Intelligence,!  and  36  Electronic  Warfare/ 
Cryptology.  Officers  in  these  two  specialties  should  first  attend 

a  combat  anns  basic  course  and  achieve  a  modified  Military  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Standard  II  qualification  in  a  selected  combat  arm  prior  to 
attending  the  intelligence  basic  course. 

h.  Two  advanced  entry  specialties  be  created  to  identify 
positions  at  field  grade  level  as  follows: 

(1)  01  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty. 

(2)  38  Intelligence  Systems  Maiv\^ement. 

1.  Specialty  47  Education  be  eliminated. 
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j.  The  Army  Nuclear  and  Chemical  Agency  be  designated  as  the 
education  and  training  proponent  for  SC  52  Atomic  Energy. 

k.  New  SSI  he  created  where  voids  now  exist  (e.g.,  SSI  for 
Forces  Development  and  Combat  Developments  in  SC  54  Operations  and 
Force  Development,  and  an  SSI  for  Quality  Assurance  in  SC  97  Pro¬ 
curement)  . 

l.  More  emphasis  be  placed  in  on-the-job  education  and  on-the-job 
training  in  SC  45  Comptroller,  SC  46  Information  and  SC  56  Chaplain. 

m.  A  job  task  analysis  be  conducted  for  all  positions  in  SC  49 
Operations  Research/Systems  Analysis  to  support  subsequent  restruc¬ 
turing  options. 

n.  SC  15  Aviation  be  retained  as  a  specialty  with  delayed  entry 
(approximately  1  year)  after  Military  Qualification  Standard  II 
validation  in  a  basic  entry  specialty  and  be  placed  into  initial 
flight  training  mission  track  and  aviation  units  related  to  their 
entry  specialty.  Captains  be  returned  to  MQS  III  qualifying  Assign¬ 
ment  in  their  entry  specialty  for  full  aviation  MQS  III  qualification. 

o.  Engineering  be  designated  as  a  priority  discipline  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  precomaissioning  alternatives  to  Increase 
accessions  in  SC  27  Communications  and  Electronics  Engineering  and 
SC  21  Engineer. 

p.  Specialty  44  Finance  be  used  as  a  developmental  specialty 
for  Specialty  45  Comptroller. 


50  Inclosures 

1.  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  -  SC  01  (Proposed) 

2.  Infantry,  SC  11 

3.  Armor,  SC  12 

4.  Field  Artillery,  SC  13 

5.  Air  Defense  Artillery,  SC  14 

6.  Aviation,  SC  15 

7.  Engineer,  SC  21 

8.  Combat  Communications  and  Electronics^  SC  25,  and  Fixed 

Telecommunications,  SC  26 

9.  Communications  and  Electronics  Engineering,  SC  27 
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10.  Instructional  Technology  and  Management,  SC  28 

11.  Law  Enforcement ,  SC  31 

12.  Military  Intelligence,  SC  35,  SC  36,  and  SC  3? 

13.  Personnel  Management,  SC  41 

14.  Personnel  Administration  and  Administrative  Management 

15.  Club  Management,  SC  43 

16.  Finance,  SC  44 

17.  Comptroller,  SC  45 

18.  Public  Affairs,  SC  46 

19.  Education,  SC  47 

20.  Foreign  Area  Officer,  SC  48 

21.  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analysis,  SC  49 

22.  Research  and  Development,  SC  51 

23.  Atomic  Energy,  SC  52 

24.  Automatic  Data  Processing, • SC  53. 

25.  Operations  and  Force  Development,  SC  54 

26.  Legal,  SC  55 

27.  Chaplain,  SC  56 

28.  Medical  Corps,  SC  60  and  SC  61 

29.  Dental  Corps,  SC  63 

30.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  SC  65 

31.  Veterinary  Corps,  SC  64 

32.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  SC  66 

33.  Medical  Service  Corps,  SC  67  and  SC  68 

34.  Logistics  Management,  SC  70 

35.  Aviation  Material  Management,  SC  71 

36.  Communications-Electronics  Materiel  Management,  SC  72 

37.  Missile  Materiel  Management,  SC  73 

38.  Chemical,  SC  74 

39.  Munitions  Materiel  Management,  SC  75 

40.  Armament  Materiel  Management,  SC  76 

41.  Tank/Ground  Mobility  Materiel  Management,  SC  77 

42.  Petroleum  Management,  SC  81 

43.  Food  Management,  SC  82 

44.  Traffic  Management,  SC  86 

45'.  Marine  and  Terminal  Operations,  SC  87 

46.  Highway  and  Rail  Operations,  SC  88 

47.  Maintenance  Management,  SC  91  - 

48.  Materiel  and  Services  Management,  SC  92 

49.  Transportation  Management,  SC  95 

50.  Procurement,  SC  97 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG  ,  13  June  1978 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  -  SC  01  (Proposed) 


1.  Current  Status.  This  advanced  entry  specialty  is  proposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Army  service  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  a  core  of  professional  faculty  who  are  not  only  outstanding 
teachers,  but  have  an  exceptional  competency  in  the  disciplines  taught. 
(Not  all  faculty  positions  would  be  coded  for  SC  01). 

a.  Requirements.  There  are  requirements  for  majors,  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  colonels  in  SC  01  in  each  of  the  service  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  at  USMA. 

GRADE _ POSITIONS _ _ 

t*a}or  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Pro¬ 

fessor  -  USMA 

Senior  Instructor,  Committee  Chief  - 
be •  vice  School 

Instructors  -  USACGSC 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Pro¬ 

fessor  -  USMA 

Department  Director  -  Service  School 

Instructor,  Committee  Chairman  - 
USACGSC,  USAWC/SSC 

Colonel  Associate  Professor,  Professor  -  USMA 

Instructor  -  USACGSC/SSC 

Department  Director  -  Service  School, 
USACGSC,  USAWC/SSC 

The  total  requirement  will  probably  be  about  500  positions  in  the  three 
grades.  No  further  breakout  is  currently  available.  .  There  are  adequate 
positions  in  each  grade  to  allow  normal  career  progression  in  each  of  the 
disciplines. 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  -  SC  Of  (Proposed) 


13  June  1978 


b.  Qualification  standards  for  SC  01  are: 

( 1 )  to  have  become  a  subject  matter  expert  in  a  discipline  taught, 
as  a  part  of  the  professional  military  schooling  system,  and 

(2)  to  have  demonstrated  exceptional  instructional  ability 
in  a  previous  instructor  tour. 

c.  Interaction  with  other  specialties: 

(1)  will  work  closely  with  instructors  of  all  specialties. 

(2)  The  SC  01  together  with  his  counterparts  in  training  develop¬ 
ments/training  methodology  (the  proposed  SC  50)  will  guide  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  educational  programs.  • 

2.  Problem  Areas .  This  specialty  will  redress  the  current  problems 

of  the  absence  of  a  single  program  to  develop  and  sustain  subject  matter 
expertise  for  military  teaching  faculties. 

3.  Observations .  There  is  a  necessity  to  allow  highly  competent 
faculty  to  serve  repetitive  tours  throughout  the  Army  schoo!  system 
(without  prejudice).  This  requires  a  viable  "teaching  faculty"  specialty. 
Specialty  47  failed  to  serve  that  purpose.  The  organization  of  SC  01 
proposed  in  the  REYO  report,  in  conjunction  with  the  creation  of  SC  50, 
will  overcome  the  current  problem  and  promote  the  development  of  quality 
faculty  throughout  the  Army's  educational  establishment. 

4.  Recommendation.  Create  SC  01,  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty 
as  outlined  in  the  RET0  main  report. 
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DEPARTMENT  CF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


29  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Infantry,  Specialty  Code  U 


i 


1.  Current  Status. 


a.  Requirements  vs  assets  (as  of  17  Nov  77). 


GRAPE 

NUMBER/(%) 

REQUIRED 

NUMBER/(%) 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

’f  •» 

COL 

LTC 

HAJ 

CPT 

LT 

total 

381  (5) 

693  (10) 

996  (14) 

2155  (31) 
jZfl  ,  40) 

6981  (100) 

936  (7.5) 
1769  (14) 
2297  (18.5) 
3924  (32) 

tSWt 

+  555  (2.5) 
+1076  (4) 
+1301  (4.5) 
+1769  (i) 

+  737-02) 

b.  TDA  to  MTOE  ratio. 

GRADE 

TDA /MTOE , 

RATIO 

COL  . 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

LT 

5:1 

2.5:1 

1.7:1 

.8:1 

.15:1 

c .  Command 

positions. 

■ 

■ 

GRAPE 

TOTAL 

GRADE  ROMT 

CMD 

RQMT 

percent 

CMD  RQMT 

COL 

LTC 

381 

693 

44 

138 

11.6 

20 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Infantry,  Specialty  Code  11 

d.  Shortage  (unfilled  positions,  number  and  rate). 


GRADE 

NUMBER 

P^RC-NT 

MAJ 

17 

2 

CPT 

4 

1 

LT 

'  8 

1 

s.  Overfill 

(unused  assets  as 

a  percent  of  requirements). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

190 

50 

LTC 

188 

27 

:.  Utilization  rate  (percent) 

and  requirements  to  assets 

AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

.42 

.42 

LTC 

.41 

.41 

MAJ 

.49 

,50 

CPT 

.  .67 

.67 

LT 

.99 

.99 

ratio  (percent). 


g.  Primary  and  alternate  pairings.  Specialty  11  has  no  significant 
problems,  from  the  standpoint  of  utilization  rate,  in  the  pairing  of 
specialties  at  the  COL  and  LTC  levels.  Eighty-six  percent  of  SC  11  COLs 
and  90  percent  of  SC  11  LTCs  are  paired  with  alternate  specialties  which 
provide  adequate  utilization  potential.  However,  only  13  percent  of  all 
SC  11  MAJs  fall  into  the  "adequate  utiliza.ion"  category  while  87  percent 
of  SC  11  MAJs  exceed  an  89  percent  utilization  rate  when  paired  with  their 
alternate  specialty.  After  factoring  a  15  percent  THS  account,  this  means 
that  the  combined  (primary  and  alternate)  utilization  rate  exceeds  100 
percent  for  87  percent  of  SC  11  MAJs.  This  situation  Indicates  a  requirement 
for  careful  selection  and  management  of  alternate  specialties  to  preclude 
serious  degradation  of  skills  and  abilities.  In  either  the  primary  or  alternate 
specialty. 

2.  Problem  Areas,  (source) 

a.  The  designation  of  Special  Skill  Indicators  (SSI)  for  11A,  11B,  1 1C 
and  1 IX  Is  not  uniform  throughout  TOE  and  TDA  documents  (US  Army  Infantry 
School  (USA! S) ) . 
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b.  Numerous  TOE  positions  for  SC  II  are  classified  as  1 IX  (Specialty 
Immaterial)  which  should  be  classified  as  either  11A,  1 1 B  or  1 1C.  (USAIS) 

c.  Numerous  duty  positions  which  should  be  coded  SC  11  as  primary  with 
an  appropriate  staff-related  alternate  specialty  are  not  identified  in  TAADS 
documents.  Most  notable  is  the  absence  of  SI,  S4,  Support  Platoon  Leader 
and  Motor  Officer  positions.  (USAIS) 

d.  Under  OPMS,  the  process  of  developing  staff  capability  through 
experience  in  SI,  S2  and  S4  duty  positions  will  be  denied  SC  II  officers 
unless  a  directed  effort  is  made  to  match  SC  11  with  the  appropriate 
alternate  specialty.  (USAIS) 

3.  Observations. 

a.  The  TDA  to  MTOE  ratio  for  SC  11  COLs  is  5:1.  This  is  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  other  combat  specialties  which  average  roughly  a  2:1  ratio 
at  the  COL  level.  Probably,  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  SSI  1 IX  as  a  desig¬ 
nator  of  Specialty  Immaterial.  Misinterpretation  of  this  designator  is 
advantageous  to  SC  11  COLs;  however,  it  appears  to  create  a  disadvantageous 
imbalance  in  available  duty  positions  for  other  specialties.  (RETO) 

b.  Thorough,  scientifically  designed  assessment  of  young  men  and  women 
who  apply  for  entry  into  precommissioning  training  is  a  must.  (USAIS,  RETO) 

c.  A  resident  advanced  course  for  SC  11  officers  Is  necessary  for  true 
branch/specialty  qual if ication.  (USAIS) 

d.  Sound  course  design  must  not  be  pre-empted  by  the  arbitrary  stipula¬ 
tion  of  time  (course  length)  by  higher  headquarters.  (USAIS) 

e.  An  officer  education  and  training  system  which  does  not  give  equal 
emphasis  —  visible  and  tangible^—  to  the  training  of  commanders  as  well 
as  staff  officers  at  all  echelons  cannot  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Army.  (USAIS) 

f.  Unless  properly  developed  and  used,  officer  testing  could  result  In  ■ 
a  management  and  morale  disaster.  Tests  must  be  reliably  predictive  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  elements  of  leadership,  competence,  and  performance  are  complex 
However,  they  are  important  in  considering  officer  potential.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  ensure  that  these  elements  are  part  of  any  testing  system  If  the 
Army  is  to  continue  the  whole  man  concept  of  officer  education.  (USAIS) 
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g.  Infantry  specialists  (SC  11)  must  be  assigned  to  and  utilized  within 
alternate  specialties  which  will  reinforce  his  knowledge  and  relationship 
with  infantry.  (USAIS) 

h.  Least  appropriate  alternate  specialties  for  SC  11  officers  include: 
26,  27,  43,  52,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  81,  82,  86,  87  and  88. 

?.  Technology  will  drive  the  Army  toward  more  specialization  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  at  the  field  grade  level,  it  might  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army  to  develop  and  utilize  certain  tatented  ard  highly 
competent  officers  along  a  purely  "staff  track"  and  assign  the  best  troop 
leaders/commanders  to  the  Army  in  the  field.  (USAIS) 

j.  All  SC  1)  officers  in  the  grades  of  LTC  and  COL  should  attend  a 
Pre-Command  Course.  Those  who  are  selected  for  command  may  attend  a 
resident  phase  whereas  all  other  officers  may  be  qualified  through  a  non¬ 
resident  program.  (USAIS) 

k.  There  should  be  a  set  of  training  modules  designed  for  general 
officers  from  which  they  could  select  training  which  would  complement  their 
individual  needs  prior  to  their  assumption  of  new  duties.  Funds  and  time 
must  be  made  available  for  such  instruction.  (USAIS) 

l.  Company  command  is  essential  to  specialty  qualification  in  SC  11. 
Beyond  the  company  level,  either  the  positions  designated  as  command 
equivalent  should  be  expanded,  or  command  should  be  less  of  a  "discriminator.1 
(USAIS) 

m.  Aside  from  command,  specific  types  of  troop/field  duty  are  considered 
as  "qualifying,"  (USAIS) 

n.  The  best  man  available  should  be  selected  by  Army  promotion  boards. 
The  officer  corps  is  becoming  too  small  to  absorb  "second  raters."  Quotas 
designed  for  any  purpose  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  kind  of  professional 
excellence  needed  in  a  smaller  officer  corps,.  (USAIS) 

o.  Minimum  qualification  standards,  by  grade:  Inclosure  I.  (USAIS) 

4 .  Recomme  nd  a t ions. 

a.  MILPERCEN  impose  restrictions  on  alternate  specialties  available  to 
SC  11  officers  which  are  related  to  SC  11  and  supportive  of  maintaining  a 
reasonable  level  of  qualification  in  both  specialties.  (USAIS,  RETO) 
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b.  MILPERCEN  conduct  a  "scrub"  of  all  specialty  immaterial  positions 
{code  1 IX)  and  redistribute  the  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
a  better  balance  and  a  more  even  distribution  of  specialty  immaterial 
requirements  among  the  various  specialties.  (RETO) 

c.  MILPERCEN  designate  an  a  1 pha -nume r i c  code  to  replace  11X  as  specialty 
immaterial.  Further  recommend  that  the  code  selected  be  one  that  is  not 
easily  confused  with  any  of  the  46  specialties.  (RETO) 

d.  Department  of  the  Army  support  the  concept  and  authorize  funds  for 
a  thorough  assessment  of  all  applicants  to  precommissioning  training. 


1  Inc  1 

Min  Qua]  Stds:  SC  11 


RETO  ANALYST:  COL  Bobby  B.  Porter 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  D  C.  ZMIO 


PACS-OTRG  2  May  1978 

SUBJECT:  Armor,  Specialty  12 


1.  Current  Status. 


a. 

Requirements  vs  Assets  (As 

of  18  Nov 

77) 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS 

RATIO 

UTILIZATION 

GRADE 

Nr 

®/ 

■9 

Nr 

_ % 

ASSETS  TO  REQ 

RATE 

COL 

92 

2.8 

349 

6.0 

3.79:1 

.27. 

LTC 

338 

10.2 

674 

11.5  , 

1.99:1 

.53 

MAJ 

455 

13.7 

854 

14.6 

1.88:1 

.59 

CPT 

1017 

30.8 

1748  ' 

29.8 

1.72:1 

.70 

LT 

1405 

42 1 5 

2233 

--38,1 

1.59:1 

.80 

Total 

3307 

100. 0 

5858 

100.0 

1.77:1 

.68 

b. 

Assets 

—  Primary  - 

Alternate  Specialty  Designation. 

GRADE 

GREATEST  NUMBER 

PRI-ALT  DESIGNATION 
COMBINATION  NUMBER 

PRIMARY 

UTILIZATION  RATES 
ALTERNATE 

TOTAL 

COL 

12-54 

130 

.27 

.25 

.52 

12-41 

56 

.27 

.27 

.54 

12-51 

38 

.27 

.43 

.70 

12-48 

31 

.27 

.63 

.90 

12-49 

13 

.27 

.39 

.66 

12-28 

12 

.27 

.15 

.42 

LTC 

12-54 

161 

.53 

.45 

.98* 

12-41 

128 

.53 

.44 

.97* 

12-48 

78 

.53 

.38 

.91 

12-51 

66 

.53 

.33 

.86 

12-15 

33 

.53 

.23 

.76 

12-4? 

30 

.53 

.50 

1.03* 

MAJ 

12-54 

123 

.61 

.42 

1.03* 

12-41 

109 

.61 

.62 

1.23* 

12-48 

91 

.61 

.43 

1.04* 

12-15 

90 

.61 

.42 

1.03* 

12-51 

80 

.61 

.22 

.83 

12-28 

65 

.61 

.10 

.71 

♦Total  utilisation  rata  axcaadlng  .98  for  COL,  .95  for  LTC,  and  .89  for  MAJ 
Indicates  undesirable  specialty  pairing, 
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2.  Problem  Areas. 

a.  Specialty  12  "deadends"  at  the  rank  of  LTC.  Colonel  assets  greatly 
exceed  requirements  resulting  in  a  very  low  utilization  rate.  Utilization 
rates  for  all  other  ranks  are  within  the  DA  utilization  window  of  .33  to  .67. 
(MILPERCEN,  RETO) 

b.  The  greatest  number  of  field  grade  officers  hold  alternate  specialties 
having  high  utilization  rates:  54,  Operations  and  Force  Development;  41, 
Personnel  Management;  48,  Foreign  Area  Officer;  and  49,  Operations  Research/ 
Systems  Analysis.  The  combined  utilization  rates  shown  in  par  lb  above 
indicate  undesirable  pairings,  meaning  that  most  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels  can  not  expect  to  develop  in  two  specialties  as  is  the  intent  of 
OPMS .  (RETO) 

3.  Observation.  The  TAADS  document  of  28  Oct  77  indicates  major  position 
coding  irregularities  at  the  battalion/ squadron  level.  For  68  TOE  tank 
battalions  and  armored  cavalry  squadrons  the  TAADS  document  for  specialty 
12  includes  only  47  Si's,  eight  S4's,  three  motor  officers,  and  36  support 
platoon  leaders.  These  positions  are  coded  specialty  12  as  a  primary  with 

a  logistics/administration  alternate  specialty  (e.g.,  12A92).  The  "missing" 
positions  are  coded  with  the  logistics/administration  specialty  as  primary. 

At  battalion  level,  captain  and  lieutenant  positions  should  be  coded  primary 
specialty  12  with  an  alternate  logistics/administration  specially  as  appro¬ 
priate.  This  will  standardize  coding  Army-wide,  better  define  specialty  12 
requirements,  and  provide  a  more  realistic  comparison  of  specialty  12  require¬ 
ments  and  assets.  Most  importantly,  coding  battalion/squadron  staff  positions 
primary  specialty  1?  with  appropriate  alternate  specialty  will  provide  the 
commander  the  needed  flexibility  to  assign  available  officers  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  unit.  Logistics/administration  experience  at  battalion 
level  contributes  significantly  to  development  of  a  competent  specialty  12 
officer  and  this  experience  can  lead  to  continued  service  in  the  alternate 
specialty.  With  the  hig  i  utilization  rates  of  company  grade  logistics/ 
adnini strati on  officers,  shown  below,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  many  would 
be  available  for  assignment  to  a  tank  battalion  or  armored  cavalry  squadron. 
(RETO) 

GRADE  SPECIALTY  UTILIZATION  RATE 

CPT  SC  77  (Tank/Cround  Mobility  Material  Management  1.10 

CPT  SC  92  (Supply  Management)  .81 

CPT  SC  41  (Personnel  Management)  ,77 

LT  SC  92  (Supply  Management^  .91 

4.  Recommendation.  That  all  tank  batta lion/armored  cavalry  squadron  company 
grade  officer  positions,  except  battalion/squadron  52,  be  coded  primary 
specialty  12  with  the  appropriate  loglstlcs/admlniatration  specialty  coded  as 
the  alternate. 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  Analysis  Highlights,  SC  1 3  Field  Artillery 


1,  Current  Status  (18  Novemhe.-  1977  documentation)': 


' _ _ _ ' 

D0PMA 

IDEAL 

% 

*0VER(+) 
UNFILLED 
(~)  % 

AVERAGE 

UTILIZATION 

n 

GRADE 

ASSETS 

% 

REQUl  RENTS' 

% 

COL  (06) 

622 

7.8 

118 

2.3 

5 

WBSMk 

.20 

LTC  (05) 

1206 

15.0 

439 

8.1 

10 

.39 

MAJ  (04) 

1435 

17.9 

756 

14.4 

20 

Mmw? 

.58 

CPT  (03) 

2296 

28.7 

1957 

36.8 

30 

u !  1  1 

.84 

LT  (01/02) 

2455 

30.6 

2099 

3,8.4 

35 

.99 

•^Overfill  or  Unfilled  positions  as  a  percentage  of  requirements. 

2.  Problem  Areas: 

a.  Too  few  06/05  special  staff  and  Army -wide  support  positions  coded 
for  SC  13  (0  SC  1 3B  06  positions;  1  SC  1 3C  06  position). 

b.  Major  discrepancies  between  TAADS/PERSACS  documentation  at  03  and  04 
level. 

c.  tffective,  realistic  training  in  peacetime  special  ammunition 
support  not  available, 

d.  79%  of  04  have  undesirable  alternate  specialty  from  utilization 
standpoint.  However,  only  M%  of  05  have  similar  problem. 

e.  SC  1 3  SSI  lettering  system  is  confusing  and  needs  to  be  changed. 

f.  Current  precommissioning  programs  not  adequate  to  SC  13  needs. 
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g.  DA  level  proponency  for  SC  13  is  not  effective. 

h.  Too  few  company  grade  officers. 

3.  Observations; 

a.  Nearly  60%  of  all  SC  1 3  coded  positions,  01-05,  are  found  in  just 
eleven  positions:  Forward  Observer;  Battery  X0;  Battery  Assistant  X0; 
Unit/Detachment  Commander;  Instructor;  Assistant  S3;  S3;  Battalion  X0; 
Battalion  Advisor;  Battalion  Commander  and  Division  Chief. 

b.  Moderately  increasing  var ;ety  of  positions  in  SC  1 3  at  field  grade; 
however,  .  Jtal  number  of  coded  positions  declines  by  1600%. 

c.  Majority  of  SC  1 3  officers  will  make  major  profess'onal  contribution 
in  their  alternate  specialty. 

d.  Intuitively,  and  based  on  the  RtTO  signature  comparison  methodology, 
there  exists  considerable  commonality  between  SC  13  and  the  other  combat  arms 
command  positions  at  grades  03,  05  and  06. 

e.  Command  is  not  required  to  be  technically  qualified  in  non-command 
positions.  However,  it  is  highly  desired  since  SC  1 3  officers  may  be  required 
to  lead  units  in  combat. 

f.  Based  on  results  of  the  commissioned  officer  questionnaire,  SC  1 3 
officers  will  support  a  system  of  military  qualification  standards  (KQS). 

On  key  issues,  they  responded: 

•  0JT  is  the  most  useful  training  they  have  received, in  SC  1 3  -  35%. 

•  0JT  is  the  chief  way  they  expect  to  or  have  become  qualified  in 
SC13  -58%. 

9  Specialty  qualification  standards  for  each  grade  should  not  be 
established  -  29%. 

•  "Specialty  qualification"  means  a  demonstrated  ability  to  "do 
the  job"  at  the  assigned  level  -  5J%. 

•  The  primary  responsibility  for  an  officer  becoming  specialty 
qualified  rests  with  the  officer  concerned  -  50%. 
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•  An  officer  should  serve  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  a  specialty 
related  assignment  after  completing  a  training  period  -  54%. 

•  Specialty  qualification  standards  should  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  -  7%. 

•  Four  or  more  hours  per  week  could  be  devoted  to  career  related 
studies  -  87%. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  Carefully  analyzed,  truly  "specialty  immaterial"  positions  should 
be  so  coded  and  managed  so  $hat  effective  utilization  and  contribution  of 
SC  13  05/06  can  be  assured. 

b.  Continue  careful  study  of  specialty  pairing  (utilization  rates; 
relationships)  so  that  viable  alternatives  are  created  for  combat  arms 
officers,  and  so  that  selection  for  schooling  and  advancement  can  be 
rationalized  simultaneously  to  overall  Army  needs  and  the  officer's 
specialty  pair  development.  This  need  is  especially  important  to  combat 
arms  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  will  make  their  major  professional 
contributions  outside  their  primary  specialty. 

c.  The  MQ.S  system  will  support  the  Army  and  the  individual's  SC  1 3 
professional  development  needs,  01-04.  It  should  be  adopted  for  those  levels. 

d.  Improve  specialty  proponency  at  DA;  MILPERCEN  so  that  the  Army's 
requirements  and  individual  professional  development  needs  are  more  fully 
rational ized . 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  Analysis  Highlights,  SC14  —  Air  Defense  Artillery 


1.  Current  Status  (18  November  1977  documentation): 


D0PMA 

IDEAL 

% 

*0VER(+) 

UNFILLED 

(->  %  . 

AVERAGE 

UTILIZATION 

GRADE 

ASSETS 

% 

REQUIREMENTS 

% 

COL  (06) 

244 

6.6 

37 

1.6 

5 

+311 

.15 

LTC  (05) 

557 

15.2 

210 

8.9 

10 

+29 

.40 

MAJ  (04) 

578 

15.8 

340 

14.5 

20 

-6 

.64 

CPT  (03) 

1077 

29.4 

662 

28.2 

30 

-4 

.61 

LT  (01/02) 

1211 

33.0 

1102 

46.8 

35 

-21 

.99 

*0verfill  or  unfilled  positions  as  a  percentage  of  requirements. 

2,  Problem  Areas: 

a.  Too  many  05,  06  assets  compared,  to  requirements. 

b.  Too  few  06  special  staff  and  Army-wide  support  positions  coded  for 
SC  14. 

c.  76%  of  04  have  undesirable  alternate  specialty,  from  utilization 
standpoint.  However,  only  15%  of  05  have  similar  problem. 

d. .  DA  level  propcnency  for  SC  14  is  not  effective. 

e.  ■  Too  few  company  grade  officers,  particularly  lieutenants;  and  5£% 
of  company  grade  current  requirements  are  located  overseas. 
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3.  Observations: 

a.  Majority  of  SC14  officers  will  make  major  professional  contribution 

in  their  alternate  specialty,  or  in  special  staff /Army-wide  support  positions. 

b.  On  the  job  experience  is  the  best  method  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
qualification  once  basic  skills  are  imparted, 

c.  There  should  be  codes  for  specialty  immaterial  positions  at  all  grades 

d.  Command  is  not  essential  to  be  technically  qualified  to  perform  in 
non-command  SC  1 4  positions.  However,  command  at  the  unit  (03)  level  is 
highly  desirable  to  develop  leadership  potential.  ' 

e.  SSIs  l4t,  F,  G  have  very  few  projected  requirements  and  should  be 
considered  for  elimination. 

f.  Moderately  increasing  variety  of  positions  in  SC14  at  field  grade; 
however,  total  number  of  coded  positions  declines. 

g.  Intuitively,  and  based  or.  the  signature  comparison  methodology, 
there  exists  considerable  commbnaltty  between  SC14  and  the  other  combat 
arms  command  positions  at  grades  03,  05  and  06. 

h.  Based  on  results  of  the  commissioned  off ice r  quest ionnai re,  SC  14 
officers  will  support  a  system  of  military  qualification  standards  (MQS). 

On  key  issues,  they  responded: 

•  OJT  is  the  most  useful  training  they  have  received  in  SC14  -  51%. 

•  OJT  is  the  chief  way  they  expect  to  or  have  become  qt:*l if ied  ,  in 
SC  14  -  68%. 

f  Specialty  qualification  standards  for  each  grade  should  not  be 
established  -  32%. 

•  "Specialty  qualification"  means  a  demonstrated  ability  to  "do 
the  job"  at  the  assigned  level  -  55%. 

•  The  primary  responsibility  for  an, officer  becoming  specialty 
qualified  rests  with  the  officer  concerned  -  53%. 

•  An  officer  should  serve  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  a  specialty 
related  assignment  after  completing  a  training  period  -  88%. 
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0  Specialty  qualification  standards  should  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  -  7%. 

•  Four  or  more  hours  per  week  could  be  devoted  to  career  related 
studies  -  90%. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  Carefully  analyzed,  truly  "specialty  immaterial"  positions  should 
be  so  coded  and  managed,  so  that  effective  utilization  and  contribution  of 
SC  1 4  05/06  can  be  assured. 

b.  Continue  careful  study  of  specialty  pairing  (utilization  rates; 
relationships)  so  that  viable  alternatives  are  created  for  combat  arms 
officers,  and  so  that  schooling,  advancement  and  assignment  can  be  rationalized 
simultaneously  to  overall  Army  needs  and  the  officer's  specialty  pair  develop¬ 
ment.  This  need  is  particularly  important  to  combat  arms  officers,  the 
majority  of  whom  will  make  their  major  professional  contribution  outside 
their  primary  specialty. 

c.  The  MQ.S  system  will  support  the  Army  and  the  individual's  SC  14  pro¬ 
fessional  development  needs,  01-04.  It  should  be  adopted  for  those  levels. 

d.  Improve  propone ncy  at  DA,  MILPtRCtN  so  that  Army's  requirements  and 
individual  professional  development  needs  are  more  fully  rationalized. 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Frank  A.  Part  low,  Jr. 
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1 .  Current  Status . 

a.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  aviation  and  SC  15  see  Annex  S, 
Aviation  Program. 

b. ’  The  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act  (ACIA)  of  197**  focused  much 
attention  on  the  management  of  aviators.  The  intent  of  the  ACIA  was  to: 

— '-Achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  flight  pay. 

- Attract  and  retain  aviators  in  flying  service. 

- — Gain  an  optimum  return  on  the  training  investment  (implied 
by  the  legislation). 

The  VCSA  made  the  decision  to  establish  aviation  as  an  advanced  entry 
specialty  in  September  of  1975-  Officers  normally  enter  flight  training 
between  their  24th  and  60th  month  of  commissioned  service  from  those 
basic  entry  specialties  aligned  with  Armor,  Infantry,  Engineer,  Field 
A rt i 1 1 e ry ,  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Signal ,  Transportation  and  Military 
Intelligence  branches.  Officers  (other  than  SC  67J,  Aeromedical  Evacua¬ 
tion  Officer,  and  SC  71.  Aviation  Materiel  Management)  have  aviation, 

SC  15,  designated  as  their  alternate  specialty  upon  graduation  from  flight 
school.  Upon  completion  of  initial  flight  training,  the  officer  presently 
incurs  a  service  obi igat ion  of  3  years.  This  will  be  extended  to  4  years 
effective  October  19/8.  The  latest  OSD  draft  consolidated  guidance 
states  that  rated/designated  aviators  will  be  assigned  to  operational 
f lying  positions  through  their  periods  of  initial  obligated  service. 

c.  The  comparison  of  SC  15  Assets  (18  Nov  77)  an d  FY  78  authorizations 
(December  1977  PERSACS  run)  is  shdwn  below. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


X-VT.-l 


UTILIZATION 


GRADE 

NR 

m 

ASSETS 

AUTH/ASSETS 

COL 

60 

(2) 

231 

.26 

LTC 

286 

(8) 

974 

29 

MAJ 

702 

(20) 

1,592 

.44 

CPT 

1,590 

(47) 

2,653 

.60 

LT 

771 

,(23) 

224 

(Short  547) 

3,409 

O5o) 
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The  above  comparison  indicates  a  considerable  shortage  of  lieutenants, 
a  good  utilization  ratio  for  captains  and  majors,  and  an  overage  of  senior 
field  grades  . 

2.  Cbservations/Problem  Areas. 

a.  To  get  the  complete  picture,  it  is  necessary  to  project  these 
assets  and  authorizations  into  the  I980 1  s .  Straight-lining  the.  POM 
training  rates  for  ZZ  iS  shown  below  and  going  to  only  one  year  of 
ground  duty  prior  to  flight  school,  the  resulting  assets/authorizations 
comparison  is  provided  following  the  training  rates. 

b.  SC  15  POM  Training  Rates  (In  POM  through  83  -  straight-lined 
through  90) . 

_ FISCAL  YEARS 

"78  ~j§  So  81  82  83  — 90 

POM  TNG  OUTPUT  15?  299  !5I  W  W  If  M 

C.  Comparison  o*  SC  15  projected  assets  and  authorizations 
(fiscal  year  end) . 


FISCAL  YEARS 

82  HST 


_ Z«  80,  82  84  86  88  90 

lt  Auth  771  ~W  913  977  TToo?  1,00?  1,0 o4 

Assets  —  382  _110  __Z5i  _Z5£  755 

Short/Over  -389  -587  -158  -222  -249  -249  -249 

Auth  1,590  1,625  1,612  1,664  1,682  1,682  1,682 

Assets  2,245  1J28  1,038  1,225  1,401  1,689  1,68? 

Short/Over  +655  +  103  “-57?  -439  -281  +7  +7 


CPT  Auth 
Assets 
Short/Over 


MAJ  Auth  702 

Assets  1 ,604 

Short/Over  +902 


LTC  Auth 
Assets 


702  699 

1.604  1 ,807 


699  693  702  705  705  705 

1,807  1,902  1,334  793  592  709 

+  17108+1,209  +632  +  88  -13  "+? 


COL  Auth 
Assets 


TOT  Auth 


286 

287 

285 

286 

286 

286 

849 

^583 

866 

+579 

984 

+699 

1,328 

+77o?2 

1,585 

+1,299 

142Z 
+  1,011 

60 

60 

59 

59 

59 

59 

261 

+201 

311 

+251 

-411 

T7t6 

358 

+299 

404 

. 3,409 

3,568 

3,562 

3,688 

3,736 

3,736 

Uftl 

+1 .932 

1*022 
+1 ,?54 

5,014 

+1,?52 

+1,301 

4J22 

+1,156 

fhm 

+1,001 

59 

Sk 

3,736 
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The  above  comparison  indicates  that  the  shortage  of  lieutenants  w’t’ 
continue  through  the  1980's.  The  present  overage  of  captains  quickly 
becomes  a  significant  shortage  by  the  mid  1980‘s  and  would  still  require 
full-time  use  in  aviation  in  the  late  1980's.  The  overstrength  year 
groups  of  66r70  (Viet  Nam  buildup)  can  be  traced  through  the  major  overage 
in  the  early  1980's,  lieutenant  colonel  overage  in  the  mid  1980's,  and 
colonel  overage  in  the  late  1980's.  This  leaves  fulltime  utilization  of 
SC  15  majors  in  aviation  by  the  mid  1980's. 

d.  Because  of  the  projected  shortages  cited  above,  full  qualification 
of  aviators  through  ground  qual ifying  assignments  in  their  entry  special¬ 
ties  at  the  captain  level  (MQS  III)  will  be  impossible  for  most  captains 
unless  the  training  rates  are  increased. 

e.  The  RETO  duty  position  analysis  has  shown  that  many  of  the  skills 
and  much  knowledge  required  of  officers  in  combat  units  are  also  required 
of  aviators  whose  aviation  units  are  integrated  into  or  provide  support 
to  the  combined  arms  team. 

f.  The  RETO  random  sample  survey  of  the  officer  corps  asked  if 

the  officers  were  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  t^eir  primary /al terna te 
specialty.  Below  are  the  percentages  by  grade  of  u.e  officers  who  were 
satisfied  with  their  specialty  designation  for  the  aviation  specialty 
shown . 


PER  CENT  SATISFIED  WITH  SPECIALTY  DESIGNATION 


LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

ALL  GDS 

sc  15 

95 

94 

92 

31  ’ 

IB 

90 

sc  71 

94 

97 

92 

83 

79 

91 

All  SC's 

78 

84 

86 

87 

91 

85 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Routinely  assign  officers  to  initial  flight  training  after  a 
minimum  .of  1  year  in  qualifying  assignments  in  accession  specialty 
aligned  with  Armor,  Infantry.  Engineer,  Field  Artillery,  Air  Defense 
Artillery,  Signal,  Transportation  and  Military  intelligence  branches. 

Army  Medical  Department  and  Aviation  Materiel  Management  officers  would 
continue  to  attend  initial  flight  training  after  completion  of  their 
basic  course. 

b.  Retain  aviation  as  a  specialty,  but  routinely  place  officers 
into  the  initial  flight  training  mission  track  and  hence,  aviation 
units  closely  related  to  their  entry  specialty. 

c.  Establish  a  clear  pattern  of  ground  duty  requirements  for  aviators. 
This  would  include  100  percent  of  the  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  officers  returning  to  one  assignment  in  their  6ntry  specialty 

as  a  captain.  For  combat  arms  aviators,  depending  on  the  needs, of  the 


Army  and  the  individual's  desires,  as  many  as  possible,  must  be  returned 
to  ground  duty  in  their  entry  specialty  for  full  specialty  qualification. 
Those  who  don't  receive  a  qualifying  assignment  would  be  kept  closely 
associated  with  their  entry  specialty  through"  attendance  at  the  RETC 
proposed  specialty  company  commander's  course  and  one  or  two  less-chan- 
90-day  Special  Duty /Temporary  Duty  specialty  qualification/validation 
assignments  with  their  entry  specialty  units. 

d.  Establish  a  plan  to  preclude  the  projected  field  grade  overages 
in  the  1 980 * s  due  to  the  overstrength  1966-70  year-groups . 

e.  Scrub  the  Army  Author izat ion  Documentation  Systems'  documents 

to  determine  the  positions  that  reqjire  only  flying  skills  with  no  officer 
managerial  or  leadership  skills  and  convert  these  to  aviation  warrant 
officer  positions.  (Approximately  SO-100). 

f.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  managing  the  aviator's  career, 

the  pressure  for  increasing  utilization  in  aviation,  and  the  very  limited 
time  available  for  qualifying  assignments  in  entry  specialties,  as  a 
matter  of  normal  policy,  company  grade  aviators  should  be  excluded  from 
Army-wide  support  assignments  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  The  aviator 
must  pull  his  "fair  share"  of  these  assignments  within  aviation  such  as 
the  branch  immaterial  positions  which  comprise  shout  10  percent  of  the 
SC  15  company  grade  structure. 

g.  Increase  training  rates  starting  in  FY  80  to  allow  enough  SC  15 
captains  and  majors  to  insure  entry  specialty  qualifying  assignments 
for  full  aviation  qualification.  It  appears  that  the  training  rate 
fur  SC  15  will  have  to  be  increased  by  about  169  officers  per  year. 

Th:s  would  require  the  total  aviation  officer  initial  entry  training 
output  to  be  raised  from  465  (FY  80)  to  about  654  annually.  (This 
includes  approximately  84  students  as  presently  programmed  and  a  pro¬ 
jected  increase  of  20  to  support  SC's  67J  and  71.) 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  21,  Engineer 


1.  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  of  Nov  1977) 


GRADE 

NUMBER/,: 

REQUIREMENTS 

NUMBER/ X 
ASSETS 

DIFFERENCES 

COL 

212/. 05 

328/. 07 

+116 

LTC 

466/. 13 

667/. 14 

+201 

MAJ 

626/. 17 

825/. 17 

*199 

CPT 

1276/. 35 

1430/. 30 

t-154 

LT 

1038/. 30 

-1-571/,  32 

t483 

3668/100 

4821/100 

b. 

Shortage  (unfilled  positions 

,  number  and 

rate) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

0 

.0 

LTC 

20 

.04 

MAJ 

72 

.12 

CPT 

306 

.24' 

LT 

0 

.0 

c.  Overfill  (unused  assets  as  a  percent  of  requirements) 

GRADE  NUMBER  PERCENT 

COL  13  .06 

LTC  0  .0 

MAJ  0  .0 

CPT  0  .0 

LT  210  .19 

d.  Utilisation  rate  (  X)  and  requirement  to  assets  ratio  (X) 


GRADE  AVERAGE  UTILIZATION  (7.)  REQUIREMENTS  TO  ASSET  RATIO 


e.  Utilization  Rate  Difficulties  -  The  utilization  rates  within  SC  21 
are  such  that  an  SC  21  officer  finds  extreme  difficulty  in  alternating 
between  SC  21  and  another  specialty. 

2.  Problems. 

a.  The  most  significant  problem  in  SC  21  is  the  difficulty  in  meeting 
requirements.  The  overall  asset/requirement  rate  is  lower  (less  than  2.0) 
than  required  to  insure  professional  development  in  both  of  an  officer's 
specialties  while  meeting  all  other  Array  requirements.  This  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  increasing  the  number  of  SC  21  officer  assets  or  decreasing 
SC  21  requirements. 

b.  The  utilization  in  SC  21,  at  all  grades,  is  so  high  that  regardless 
of  what  alternate  specialty  assigned,  an  officer  has  difficulty  serving  in 
alternating  assignments.  To  compensate  for  this,  many  SC  21  positions  are 
left  unfilled  so  that  SC  21  officers  may  perform  duties  in  their  alternate 
specialties  and  thereby  remain  competitive  with  their  contemporaries. 

c.  The  specialty  requires  an  engineering  degree,  thus  restricting  the 
pool  crom  which  SC  21  assets  can  be  accessed. 

3.  Cbservations. 

a.  The  qualification  criteria  proposed  for  SC  21  is  within  reason  and 
would  permit  all  the  opportunity  to  become  qualified. 

b.  A  job  task  analysis  should  be  conducted  to  determine  if  SC  21 
requirements  are  accurately  stated. 

c.  An  active  recruiting  campaign  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  accession 
of  officers  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  for  SC  21. 

A.  Recommendations. 

a.  A  Job  task  analysis  be  performed  by  the  Engineer  School  to  determine 
precise  requirements  for  engineer  officers. 

b.  The  DA  proponent  continue  to  stress  a  publicity  program  aimed  at 
Increasing  SC  21  accessions. 


RETO  Analyst:  MAJ  William  C.  Carter,  III 


LTG  John  W.  Morris,  Chief  of  Engineers,  expressed  the  following 
concern.  \J 

-  Discussed  extensively  ROTC  and  USMA.  Is  deeply  disturbed  by 
USMA  COI  changes  to  be  fully  implemented  by  1982.  By  that  time, 
the  core  courses  in  the  first  two  years  will  be  humanities  oriented 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  be  an  adequate  base  for  completing 
an  engineering  education  in  the  last  two  years.  Thus,  West  Point 
graduates  will  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  registration  as  profes¬ 
sional  engineers  by  their  10th  year  of  service  (part  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  criteria  -  to  take  the  professional  registration  examination 
requires  4  years  of  responsible  engineer  experience  after  obtaining 
an  engineering  baccalaureate).  The  implication  is  that  Corps  of 
Engineers  senior  officers  will  come  primarily  Prom  other  than  USMA 
sources.*  This  places  greater  importance  to  the  significant  problem 
the  Army  is  encounter ing  today  in  accessing  an  adequate  number  of 
ROTC  graduates  with  engineering  degrees.  (The  inadequate  preparation 
of  the  insufficient  numbers  of  engineer  lieutenants  commissioned 
through  ROTC  was  a  key  issue  addressed  by  the  SC  21  OPMS  Steering 
Committee  in  a  Memo  to  the  DCSPER,  dtd  8  May  78,  and  provided  to 
RETO  as  part  of  the  comments  on  specialty  highlights). 


*  From  RETO  Officer  Survey: 

Source  of  commiss ion-tlSMA 
Percent 


LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

Corps  of  Engineers 

25 

17 

21 

29 

52 

Army  Wide 

17 

13 

9 

16 

23 

W  Memorandum  for  MG  Harrison,  subject:  RETO  Briefing  given  on 
1.3  June  1978  to  LTG  John  V.  Morris,  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated: 
16  June  1978. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG  3  April  1978 

SUBJECT:  Combat  Communicatior.s  and  Electronics  Specialty  (SC  25)  and 
Fixed  Telecomnunications  Specialty  (SC  26) 


1.  Current  Status 


a.  Assets  vs  Requirements 

SC  25  SC  26 

ASSETS  RQMTS  ASSETS  RQMTS 


COL 

159 

42 

93 

41 

LTC 

394 

162 

263 

130 

MAJ 

673 

378 

339 

137 

CPT 

1307 

923 

477 

227 

LT  .  . 

1231 

742 

185 

121 

Total 

3764 

2247 

1357 

656 

b.  Utilisation  Rates 


SC  25  SC  26 


CCL 

27% 

45% 

LTC 

43% 

52% 

MAJ 

61% 

43% 

CPT 

85% 

54% 

LT 

74% 

80% 

c.  Utilisation  Difficulties 

1. )  Due  to  the  very  high  (85%)  utilisation  rate  of  SC  25  captains, 
obtaining  or  commencing  alternate  specialty  qualification  will  be  difficult. 
All  captains  will  have  an  alternate  specailty  designated  during  the  eighth 
year  of  AFCS,  however,  only  a  small  portion  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
any  on  the  job  experience  or  schooling  in  the  alternate  specialty  while 
still  in  the  grade  of  captain. 

2. )  Very  low  (27%)  utilisation  at  the  grade  of  colonel  in  SC  25 
which  releases  the  majority  of  the  colonels  of  the  specialty  for  assignment 
in  either  their  alternate  specialty  or  for  Armywide  support  jobs. 
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2.  Problem  Areas:  No  major  problems  In  SC  25  or  26,  however,  the  low 
density  of  colonel  requirements  in  SC  25  is  viewed  as  a  detractor.  (Represents 
less  than  2%  of  specialty  requirements.) 

3.  Observations: 

a.  Utilization  rates  at  all  grade  levels  in  SC  26  arc  2ry  good.  The 
average  specialty  utilization  rate  is  55%  with  the  lowest  rate  being  43% 
at  the  grade  of  major;  this  is  good  in  that  it  will  ’’free  up”  the  majors 
for  alternate  specialty  training  and  utilization. 

b.  Because  of  the  great  similarity  between  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required,  training  and  education  provided,  duties  performed  and  assignment 
progression  of  specialty  codes  25  and  26,  MILPERCEN  has  been  conducting  an 
ongoing  study  on  the  feasibility  of  combining  Che  two  specialties.  Proposal 
has  been  presented  to  the  DA  and  TRADOC  proponents,  HQ  USACC  and  the  MACOMs 
and  USMA.  Responses  received  to  date  have  been  in  favor  of  consolidation. 

c.  The  proposed  new  structure  would  have  one  SSI  entitled  Combat  and 
Strategic  Communications  ElectronicsOf f icer.  These  officers  would  become 
the  Army's  communications  planners  and  managers. 

d.  In  the  future  CE  equipment  in  support  of  the  field  Army  and  the 
defense  coninunication  system  must  be  tocally  inter-operable. 

e.  CE  officers  must  be  capable  of  planning  and  managing  both  tactical 
and  strategic  communications  systems. 

f.  Combining  the  two  specialties  will  provide  the  Army  with  officers 
capable  of  performing  in  both  areas,  thus  better  prepared  to  serve  in  a 
joint/combine  staff  capacity. 

g.  Some  5,000  officers  currently  hold  either  one  of  the  two  specialties; 
with  334  holding  both  specialties. 

h.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  merger  of  the  two  specialties  will  result 
in  a  very  good  distribution  and  will  significantly  reduce  the  utilization 
problems  currently  experienced  at  the  captain  and  colonel  grades  for  SC  25 
personnel. 


i.  Utilization  rates  for  the  combined  specialty  should  approximate  the 
below: 


j .  KILPERCEN  expects  to  have  all  actions  completed  in  order  to  incor¬ 
porate  change  in  the  next  update  of  AR  611-101  scheduled  for  release  late 
summer  1978. 

4.  Recommendations: 

a.  Consolidate  specialties  25  and  26. 

b.  Designate  consolidated  specialty  as  SC  25  entitled  Combat  and 
Strategic  Communications  and  Electronics  Officer. 

c.  Develop  description  of  consolidated  specialty. 

d.  Amend  AR  611-101  and  DAPAM  600-3  to  reflect  restructured  specialty. 

e.  Redesignate  SC  26  officers. 

f.  Recode  authorization  documents  to  reflect  restructured  specialty  code. 
Recoding  should  be  accomplished  automatically  by  MILPERCEN. 

g.  Designate  alternate  specialty  for  those  officers  currently  holding 
both  SC  25  and  26. 


RETO  Analyst*  LTC  Mary  E.  Hewlett 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20110 


24  April  1978 


SUBJECT:  Communications  and  Electronics  Engineering,  SC  27 


l.  Current  Status. 

a.  Assets  VS.  Requirements. 


RANK 

ASSETS 

REQUIREMENTS 

COL 

52 

49 

LTC 

154 

118 

MAJ 

261 

184 

CPT 

261 

169 

LT 

56 

25 

784 

545 

Utilization  Rates. 

COL 

96% 

LTC 

81% 

MAJ 

75% 

CPT 

73% 

LT  ■ 

56% 

c.  Utilisation  Difficulties.  Due  to  the  high  utilisation  rate 
(average  of  767.  for  specialty)  SC  27  officers  are  required  to  spend  a 
significant  portion  of  their  time  fulfilling  primary  specialty  require¬ 
ments,  consequently,  the  time  alloted  to  them  for  alternate  specialty 
qualification  is  limited. 

2.  Problem  Areas.  Too  few  officers  accessed  to  meet  specialty  requirements 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Specialty  is  underaligned  at  every  level  except  lieutenant. 

b.  Only  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  (349)  officers  carry  specialty 
ns  primary. 

c.  Final  designation  of  primary  specialty  is  not  accomplished  until 
officer  !s  selected  to  attend  the  'd  vinced  Course. 

d.  The  CE  Engineering  officer,  SSI  27A,  represents  o>'cr  half 
the  specialty  (54.9%)  and  requires  officer  to  possess  as  a 

minimum  a  bachelor's  degree  in  electronic"/  engineering  or  a  related 
discipline  since  comparable  military  training  does  not  exist. 

Realising  this,  it  is  imperative  that  officers  possessing  such 
backgrounds  be  identified  upon  accessment  to  insure  the  availability 
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of  sufficient  personnel  to  meet  Army  requirements.  Currently,  there 
is  no  readily  available  fix  on  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  Army 
inventory  who  already  possess  such  degrees.  Additionally,  68% 

(88  positions)  of  the  validate^SC  27  AERB  positions  require  graduate 
degrees  in  Electronics  Engineering  (65)  and  Electrical  Engineering 
(23). 

e.  Distinction  between  SSI  27A  and  27B  not  definitive  enough, 
thus  resulting  in  authorization  documents  coding  difficulties  and 
assignment  difficulties. 

f .  From  a  utilization  stand  point,  due  to  the  very  high  SC  27 
utilization  rates  at  the  grades  of  MAJ,  LTC  and  COL*  there  are  no 
ideal  specialty  pairings.  That  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 

SC  27  field  grade  officers  to  be  dual  specialty  qualified  and  for  the 
Army  to  meet  its  SC  27  requirements  at  the  same  time. 

g.  Abysmal  SSC  graduate  rate  as  compared  to  OFKD  average.  SC 
27  -  10%,  OPMB  -  23%. 

h.  Specialty  was  identified  to  the  1977  Colonel,  AUS  promotion 
selection  board  as  being  underaligned. 

4 .  Recommendations . 

a.  Increase  Accessments  into  specialty. 

b.  Eliminate  th^  Signal  Corps  exception  for  the  designation 
of  primary  specialties. 

c.  Declare  final  designation  of  primary  specialty  upon  access- 
meat  to  active  duty. 

d.  Devise  a  management  system  to  facilitate  identification  of 
officers,  both  new  accessions  and  permanent  party  who  possess 
undergraduate/graduate  degrees  in  Electrical/Electronic  Engineering. 

e.  Designate  Electronic/Electrical  Engineering  as  a  priority 
discipline  for  individuals  receiving  ROTc  scholarships,  particularly 
four  year  scholarships. 

f .  Accomplish  analysis  of  positions  to  determine  if  more  positions 
should  be  classified  as  AERB  designated. 


,RET0  Analyst*  LTC  Mary  E.  Hewlett. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20310 


24  April  1978 


SUBJECT:  Instructional  Technology  and  Management  -  SC  28 


1.  Current  Status. 


Assets  VS  Requirements. 


Assets 


Requirements 


Utilisation  Rates. 


c.  Utilization  Difficulties.  At  face  value  this  specialty  appears 
to  be  severely  overaligned.  The  ratio  of  assets  to  requirements  for 
SC  28  is  5+  to  1,  resulting  in  an  average  utilisation  rate  for  the 
specialty  of  29.8  percent.  However;  closer  analysis  of  the  specialty 
reveals  that  this  situation  exists  because  positions  which. were  suppose 
to  be  redesignated  as  SC  28  in  1976  have  still  not  been  recoded  to 
reflect  the  correct  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  MILPERCEN  has 
completed  the  redesignation  of  officers  to  SC  28. 

2.  Problem  Areas. 

a.  Improperly  coded  positions. 

b.  Specialty  combines  two  mutually  supportive  but  very  different 
jobs,  i.e.,  training  development  and  media  production, 

3.  Observations. 

a.  SC  28  has  undergone  several  major  changes  within  the  last  three 
years. 

b.  DPMS  28  is  not  understood  by  the  field,  specialty  is  not  clearly 
defined. 
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c.  OPMS  28  positions  have  not  been  correctly  identified  in  authorizations 
documents. 

d.  Officers  have  been  redesignated  into  SC  28  without  the  corresponding 
redesignation  of  positions,  hence  the  overalignment  problem. 

e.  There  is  an  interrelationship  between  the  specialty  overalignment, 
the  coding  of  positions  and  the  specialty  training  requirements.  The 
perceived  oyerage  of  officers  could  preclude  the  accessment  of  new 
officers  into  the  specialty,  thus,  negating  the  need  for  continued  specialty 
training . 

f. .  OPMS  28  is  perceived  to  be  a  Signal  Corps  specialty  and  basically 
audio  visual  in  nature. 

g.  There  is  a  very  real  need  to  separate  instructional  technology 
from  media  production.  Efforts  to  combine  the  two  functions  within 
one  specialty  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 

h.  OPMS  officers  are  not  assigned  by  the  two  digit  SSI,  hence,  an 
instructional  technology  specialist  may  be  assigned  to  a  position  requiring 
media  production  expertise. 

i.  Entry  into  SSI  28A  and  28C  is  restricted  to  captains  and  above' 
consequently,  the  training  developments  specialty  should  be  a  non  acces 
specialty. 

j  .  The  media  production  function  is  critical  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Army  mission,  however,  it  appears  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
requirements  to  support  a  separate  specialty.  Of  the  272  positions  . 
currently  coded  as  SC  28,  only  63  are  designated  as  requireing  media 
production  expertise.  It  is  expected  that  when  all  positions  have  been 
correctly  coded  the  percentage  of  28B  positions  will  be  comparable  to 
the  current  level. 

k.  The  media  production  requirements  (TDA  and  TOE)  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  development  of  a  separate  additional  skill  identifier 
in  lieu  of  a  specialty  skill  identifier .  In  TOE  units  the  use  of  an 
ASI  would  increase  the  commanders  flexibility  in  that  his  media  production 
(AV)_  positions  would  become  specialty  material .  (eg)  ,  In  an  Inf .  Division 
the  positions  would  be  coded  SC  11  instead  of  SC  28  and  would  reflect 
the  appropriate  ASI  for  media  production. 

l.  Establishment  of  an  ASI  for  media  production  will  make  this  a 
specialty  immaterial  skill  thereby  facilitating  the  assignements 
personnel  in  fulfilling  these  requirements. 

m.  The  primary  disadvantage  of  changing  from  a  SSI  to  an  ASI  is 
that  the  media  production  function  loses  much  of  its  visibility,  . 
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n.  Whether  as  an  ASI  or  SSI  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  doctrine  and  training  in  the 
audio  visual  area  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level  possible  to 
insure  continuous  attention. 

o.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  Image  which  SC  28  has  acquired; 
perhaps  the  most, effective  measure  would  be  to  change  the  name  and 
designation  cf  the  specialty,  thereby  eliminating  the  Impression 
of  still  another  cosmetic  approach. 

4,  Recommendations ; 

a.  Separate  the  training  development/management  functions  from  the 
media  production  function. 

b.  Redesignate  the  training  functions  (SSI  28  A  andC)  as  SC  50, 
Training  Development  Officer. 

c.  Designate  the  specialty  (SC  50)  as  a  non -accession  specialty. 

d.  Designate  media  production  as  an  additional  Officer  skill  and 
develop  appropriate  ASI.  Eliminate  SSI  28B. 

e.  Award  the  new  ASI  to  those  officers  who  now  qualify. 

f .  Establish  a  service  school  course  to  produce  an  ASI  qualified 
media  production  officer. 

g.  Task  TDI  with  responsibility  for  identifying  all  positions 
which  should  be  designated  as  Training  Development  (SC  50) 
positions . 

h.  Task  Training  Developments  Institute  (TDI),  Ft.  Eustis  with  the 
responsibility  for  developing  description  of  redesignated  Specialty  (ie 
SC  501. 

i.  Task  UILPERCEN  with  responsibility  for  recoding  positions. 

•j  .  Task  MILPERCEN  with  responsibility  for  amending  AR  611-101  and 
DA  PAH  600-3  to  reflect  restructured  specialty,  and  newly  established 
ASI. 

k.  Designate  agency  for  overall  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  doctrine  and  training  in  the  media  production  area. 


RET0  Analyst  LTC  Mary  E,  Hewlett 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
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26  April  1978 


SUBJECT:  SC  31,  Law  Enforcement 


1.  CURRENT  STATUS. 

a.  SC  31,  Law  Enforcement  is  one  of  those  specialties  which  is  well 
managed  from  a  clearly  identifiable  specialty  related  DA  office.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Division  in  DCSPER  is  the  DA  staff  proponent  for  SC  31 

and  along  with  MILPERCEN  closely  monitors  the  requirements  for  the  specialty. 

b.  The  specialty  31  requirements  structure  by  grade  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  DQPMA  model  as  shown  below: 


SC31 

LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

TOTAL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

475 

490 

300 

220 

53 

1538 

% 

31 

32 

20 

14 

3 

100% 

DOPMA  % 

35 

30 

20 

10 

5 

1C0% 

c.  SC  31 

is  presently  structured 

to  allow  good 

career 

progression  . 

utilization  in 

the  field  grades  as  shown  by  the  util 

ization 

(author izat 

assets)  ratios 

below: 

SC  31 

LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

TOTAL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

475 

490 

300 

220 

53 

1538 

assets 

683 

1035 

616 

341 

84 

2759 

UTILIZATION  RATIO 

(AUTH/ASSETS) 

.81 

.57 

.55 

.69 

.66 

However,  utilization  in  SC  31  at  the  LTC  level  Is  slightly  higher  than 
desired.  This  will  allow  only  limited  (approximately  one  third)  time  for 
alternate,  specialty  development  and  utilization  In  the  senior  field  grades. 
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d.  The  specialty  proponents  have  indicated  from  their  analysis  that 
certain  specialties  are  complementary  with  SC  31.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  below: 

SPECIALTIES  THAT  COMPLEMENT  SC  31 

SC  28  Instructional  Technology 

SC  36  Counterintelligence  r  HUM1NT 

SC  4l  Personnel  Management 

SC  42  Personnel  Administration 

SC  46  Information/Public  Affairs 

SC  48  Foreign  Area  Officer 

SC  49  Operations  Research/SyStems  Analysis 

SC  £3  Automatic  Data  Processing 

SC  54  Operations  and  Force  Development 

SPECIALTIES  THAT  ARE  COMPLEMENTED  BY  SC  31 

SC  11  Infantry 

SC  12  Armor 

SC  13  Field  Artillery 

SC  14  Air  Defense  Artillery 

SC  15  Aviation 

SC  35  Tactical /Strategic  Intelligence 

From  a  utilization  standpoint  the  most  desirable  complementary  specialties 
with  SC  31  are: 

'  '  | 

SC  15  Aviation 

SC  28  Instructional  Technology 
SC  36  Counterintelligence  -  HUMINT 
SC  54  Operations  and  Force  Development 

2.  PROBLEM  AREAS.  There  are  essentially  no  major  problem  areas  in  SC  31. 
However,  a  few  areas  were  surfaced  during  the  analysis  as  follows: 

a.  As  new  majors  are  designated  into  SC  31  as  the  r  alternate  specialty, 
they  usually  have  little  or  no  exper’ence  and  training  in  law  enforcement. 
Although  there  is  nonresident  instruction  available  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  Pol  ice  School ,  there  is  no  resident  alternate  specialty  31  course 
available.  USAMPS  has  indicated  that  such  a  course  is  under  development. 

The  RETO  random  sample  survey  of  the  officer  corps  resfonse  supports  the  need 
for  additional  training  for  those  designated  into  SC  31  as  an  alternate 
specialty.  When  asked  if  adequate  training  opportunities  were  available  to 
become  competently  trained  in  their  alternate  specialty,  40%  (as  compared 
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with  only  22%  of  all  specialties)  of  the  officers  with  SC  31  as  en  alternate 
specialty  responded  that  adequate  training  opportunities  were  not  available. 

b.  The  specialty  proponents  indicate  that  there  are  numerous  law 
enforcement-related  problems  which  lend  themselves  to  solution  by  application 
of  the  analytical  techniques  and  methodology  of  operations  research/systems 
analysis.  Examples  include  determination  of  significant  differences  in 
crime  trend  statistics  as  a  precedent  to  causative  analysis  and  optimizing 
resource  allocation  based  on  crime  problems  and  available  personnel.  Officers 
skilled  in  the  use  of  ORSA  tools  and  techniques  such  as  statistical  inference  ' 
and  decision  theory,  probabilistic  models  and  network  analysis  would  bring 
some  critically  needed  skills  to  SC  31  positions.  In  order  to  determine 
the  exact  requirements  for  ORSA  skills  the  specialty  proponents  should  review 
the  specialty  structure  to  determine  which  additional  positions  should  be  ' 
coded  31A9  in  order  to  properly  identify  the  CRSA  requirements  in  the 
grade  structure. 

3.  OBSERVATIONS.  Some  observations  concerning  the  Law  Enforcement  specialty 
are  indicated  below. 

a.  Th-  emerging  doctrine  dealing  with  rear  area  protect?on  responsi¬ 
bilities  may  increase  personnel  requirements  in  SC  31.  This  could  mean  the. 
assumption  of  a  larger  combat  role  within  the  specialty  dictating  an 
appropriate  increase  ir  training  in  combat  operations. 

b.  There  is  a  requirement  for  foreign  language  usage  by  SC  31  officers 
serving  in  foreign  countries.  Officers  must  work  on  a  daily  basis  with 
their  foreign  military  and  civilian  counterparts  as  well  as  the  general 
populace  in  both  war  and  peace,  rluency  may  not  be  required,  but  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  is  necessary. 

c.  The  RETO  random  sample  survey  of  the  officer  corps  asked  if  the 
officers  were  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  their  primary/alternate  specialty. 
Below  are  the  percentages  by  grade  of  the  SC  31  officers  who  were  satisfied 
with  their  specialty  designation.  ,  Law  Enforcement  officers  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  all  grades. 

PERCENT  SATISFIED  WITH  SPECIALTY  DESIGNATION 


LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

ALL  GRADES 

85 

85 

89 

96 

100  . 

88 

78 

84 

86 

87 

91 

85 

SC  31 

ALL  SCs 
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d.  The  RETO  survey  also  asked  the  officers  to  indicate  the  level  at 
which  a  major  gap  in  the  current ly-ava i lab le  schooling  occurred  in  their 
primary  specialty.  The  field  grade  SC  31  officers  responded  as  follows: 


MAJOR  GAP  IN  SCHOOLING 


LT/BASIC  CPT/MAJ  .  LTC/COL  MORE  THAN 

NO  GAP  LEVtL  LEVEL  ■  LtVEL  ONE  LEVEL 


SC  31  19  10  12  50  9 

ALL  SC's  33  6  12  37  12 


The  gap  in  schooling  perceived  by  SC  31  field  grade  officers  at  the  LTC/COL 
level  should  be  adequately  filled  by  the  establishment  of  the  RtTO  recommended 
precommand  course  at  the  LTC  and  COL  level. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


a.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  requirements  for  additional  ORSA 
(SC  49)  secondary  skill  coded  positions,  the  specialty  proponents  should 
conduct  a  review  of  the  specialty  structure.  Determining  additional 
positions  to  be  coded  31-49  would  provide  the  needed  ORSA  expertise 
identified  by  the  proponents  during  the  RETO  analysis. 

b.  The  training  and  education  proponent  should  continue  to  develop 
the  training  needed  to  insure  officers  with  SC  31  designated  as  their 
alternate  specialty  are  provided  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to 
perform  in  SC  31  positions. 


RETO  ANALVST:  LTC  Walter  D.  Marshall 
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SUBJECT:  Military  Intelligence  Specialties  (35,  36,  37) 

1.  Analysis  by  RETO  of  current  and  projected  training  requirements  for 
officers  in  Military  Intelligence  (MI)  specialties  has  revealed  many 
common  needs  and  problem  areas. 

a.  An  acute  and  fundamental  need  for  all  Ml  officers,  perceived 
almost  unanimously  by  tactical  commanders  and  MI  officers  alike,  is  a 
better  foundation  in  tactical  operations  through  personal  experience 
in  the  Combat  Arms. 

b.  An  important  result  of  RETO's  analysis  has  been  the  recognition 
of  a  greater  need  for  technical  competence  on  the  part  of  MI  officers. 

At  the  same  time,  a  relatively  small  number  of  field  grade  positions 
(10-20%)  will  call  for  officers  who  must  be  trained  in  the  management 
of  many  diverse  intelligence  systems. 

c.  Maximum  return  for  the  education  and  training  of  MI  officers 
requires  appropriate  utilization  of  the  trained  resource.  Management 
for  training  and  assignment  purposes  is  most  rational  when  the  structure 
of  the  specialties  reflects  their  relationship  to  Arm's  needs.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  present. 

2.  Certain  other  problem  areas  within  the  MI  specialties  were  found  to 
be  shared  with  other  CPffi  specialties  (e.g.,  position  coding,  mandatory 
dual  specialization,  etc.).  These  issues  are  excluded  from  the  analysis 
which  follows,  as  they  are  addressed  in  the  RETO  Main  Report. 

3.  The  three  major  RETO  recommendations  regarding  MI  specialties  are: 

a.  Require  that  all  officers  commissioned  in  MI  serve  an  initial 
cne-year  Combat  Arms  detail. 

b.  Establish  an  additional  specialty— SC38— to  identify  those 
Positions  requiring  field  grade  officers  with  special  training  (or 
demonstrated  competence)  id  the  management  of  diverse  intelligence  systems. 

c.  Redesignate  and  make  minor  adjustments  to  the  existing  intelligence 
specialties. 

4.  Inclosure  1  provides  the  rationale  behind  the  three  recommendations 
listed  above.  The  status  of  each  MI  specialty,  including  specialty  specific 
recommendations,  is  outlined  in  Inclosures  2,  3  and  4. 

4  Inclosures 
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SUBJECT:  Rationale  Behind  Primary  RETO  Recommendations  for  Intelligence 

Specialties 


1.  Combat  Arms  Detail. 

a.  Recommendation:  Require  th;.t  all  officers  commissioned  in 
Military  Intelligence  serve  a  one-year  Combat  Arms  Detail. 

b.  Rationale. 

-  Intelligence  staff  officers  in  tactical  units  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  essentials  of  the  flew  of  battle  in  order  to  provide  the 
tactical  commander  with  the  intelligence  he  needs  to  make  decisions. 

Other  than  the  G3/S3,  the  G2/S2  is  the  staff  element  which  most  actively 
participates  in  the  planning  of  unit  combat  operations. 

*  Strategic  intelligence  officers  at  higher  HQ  and  national  staffs 
must  also  understand  the.  essential  elements  of  land  battle  in  order  to 
properly  analyse  the  strong  and  weak'  points  of  enemy  tactics  and  strategy. 
Moreover,  the  tactical  applications  of  intelligence  must  always  be 
emphasised  at  the  strategic  levels.  Such  a  tactical  "filter"  in  Che 
mind  of  the  intelligence  officer  cannot  be  gained  entirely  from  textbooks 
or  even  from  assignment  to  intelligence  units  within  a  division. 

-  Presently,  the  only  combat  arras  training  for  young  intelligence 
officers  is  conducted  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  Basic  Intelligence 
Officer  Cpurse  at  Fort  Huachuca.  This  is  a  poor  substitute  for  Combat 

Arras  experience.  Now  that  the  combined  arms  element  attached  to  the 
Intelligence  school  is  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  budget 
cuts  stemming  from  DPS  40,  even  chat,  less  than  adequate  training,  is 
to  be  abolished.  .Those  officers-  who  do  not  serve  initially  in  tactical 
intelligence  units  mo y  ..ever  ger  the  combat  arms  orientation  which  is 
crucial  to  their  professional  development.  This  will  be  particularly 
serious  for  officers  who  go  into  strategic  assignments,  since  by  the  time 
an  officer  reaches  field  grade  rank;  the  strategic  requirements  are  so 
great  (65-90  percent)  that  some  intelligence  officers  may  never  serve 
with  tactical  units. 

-  Certain  objections  have  been  surfaced  regarding  a  Combat  Arms 
Detail  for  intelligence  officers.  These  objections  and  accomr&nying 
RETO  responses  are  provided  below. 
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Specialties 


OBJECTION 


RETO  RESPONSE 


1.  DOPMA  would  require 
Combat  Arms  Detail  to  be 
extended  to  non-combat 
arms  officers,  since 
there  would  be  no  RAs. 


ReconmerTd  detail  for  both  RA  and  USAR 
LTs,  but  only  in  35,  36  and  37.  Total 
number  would  not  exceed  250  in  any 
one  year. 


2.  OPMS  objective  is  to 
assign  officer  in  primary 
specialty  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  MI  LTs  in  combat  arms 
means  decrease  in 
opportunity  for  PLT  LDR 
jobs  for  combat  arms 
officers. 


OPMS  objective  is  also  *o  orovide 
essential  training  and  experience. 
Detail  is  directly  related  to  primary 
specialty  development. 

The  total  MI  Detail  contingent  would 
comprise  only  2,7%  of  combat  arms 
and  MI  LTs.  Impact  would  be 
negligible 


4.  Combat  Arms  Detail 
for  MI  would  increase  man¬ 
power  training  costs. 

5.  Combat  Arms  Petal* 
is  inequitable  for 
females  in  Intelligence 
specialties. 


True,  but  Officer  Basic.  Course  at 
Intelligence  School  would  be  somewhat 
reduced. 

Recommend  inclusion  of  females  in 
combat  arms  units.  Until  that  time, 
assign  women  to  brigade  staffs  and 
CEWI  battalions. 


-  MI  officers  would  attend  a  combat  arms  basic  course,  go  to  a 
one-year  detail  and  then  attend  the  MI  Basic  Course  on  a  TDf  basis  before 
being  assigned  to  a  military  Intelligence  job.  During  the  course  of  the 
Detail,  MI  officers  would  be  required  to  complete  a  modified  Military 
Qualification  Standard  (MQS)  -  II  in  the  appropriate  combat  arms  specialty. 

2.  Additional  Specialty. 

a.  Recommendation:  Establish  an  additional  specialty  —  SC  38  --  to 
identify  those  positions  requiring  field  grade  officers  with  special 
training  (or  demonstrated  competence)  In  the  management  of  diverse 
intelligence  systems. 

b.  Rationale.  This  recommendation  is  dictated  by  the  conflicting 
needs  for  specialisation  and  for  management  of  resources  from  several  ML 
specialties. 

-  Specialization.  Analysis  by  RETO  of  the  jobs  and  tasks  associated 
with  duty  positions  in  SC  35,  36  and  37  clearly  show  a  need  for  the  MI 
officer  to  devote  extensive  effort  and  time  to  the  mastery  of  the  necessary 
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SUBJECT:  Rationale  Behind  Primary  RETO  Recommendations  for  Intelligence 
Specialties 

skills.  Technical  competence  in  one's  specialty  is  here  directly  related 
to  specialized  training  and  repetitive  assignments  in  the  specialty.  This 
applies  to  many  field  grade  as  well  as  to  company  grade  officers.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  once  the  comprehensive  front-end  analysis  of  MI  duty 
positions  is  completed  (projected  completion  -  FY  83),  the  immensity  and 
complexity  of  the  skills  required  for  qualification  in  any  one  of  the  MI 
specialties  will  be  clear.  This  need  has  been  recognized  by  0PM3  ' 

(See  Chapter  1,  DA  Pam  600-3)  and  is  gradually  being  supported  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Army  (See  instructions  to  1976  and  1977  promotion 
boards  for  colonel).  To  encourage  (or  require)  all  MI  officers  to  be 
intelligence  generalists  is  to  support  dilettantism  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  Army  and  individual  officer. 

-  Intelligence  Systems  Managers.  The  reorganization  of  intelligence 
units  as  a  result  of.IOSS  has  created  more  positions  calling  for  field 
grade  officers  to  plan  the  efforts  and  integrate  the  results  of  all  three 
intelligence  specialties.  These  officers  will  need  to  be  cross-trained 

in  the  capabilities,  limitations  and  techniques  of  intelligence  specialties 
not  their  own,  as  well  as  in  intelligence  management. 

-  The  number  of  such  positions  is  relatively  small  —  between 
10-207.  of  all  field  grade  requirements.  Examples  of  such  positions  are: 

CEWI  Group/Battalion  commanders ,  Corps/Division  G-2,  Group  or  Battalion 
Operations  Officers  and  selected  staff  officers  at  ACSI,  INSCOM,  USAREUR, 
PORSCOM,  Eighth  Army.  For  the  most  part,  analyst  positions  are  not  viewed 
as  needing  Intelligence  Systems  Managers. 

-  Since  officers  in  all  intelligence  specialties  would  be 
eligible  for.  these  positions,  a  position  code  is  most  appropriate. 

Upon  completion  of  a  SC  38  assignment,  an  officer  is  reassigned  to 
his/her  intelligence  specialty.  The  number  "38"  is  recorded  on  the 
Officer  Record  Brief  in  Section  IX  -  Assignment  History,  DMOS  Column. 

Such  a  specialty,  SC  70,  is  already  in  force  for  logistics  management. 

Other  'functional  generalist'  positions  are  being  considered  in  various 
related  specialties.  SC  38  would  not  be  a  specialty  an  officer  would  hold. 

-  Designating  such  positions  SC  38  would  also  provide  personnel .  ■ 
managers  with  a  reliable  picture  of  field  grade  requirements.  The 
requirements  shown  in  Iuclosures  2,  3  and  4  are  skewed  in  favor  of  the 
first  specialty  listed  on  the  TAADS;  i.e.,  if  a  G-2  position  is  coded 
3337,  it  becomes  a  SC  33  requirement  in  a  PERSACS  table. 

-  Rather  than  attempting  to  make  every  MI  officer  an  all-source 
manager,  necessary  orientation  in  all  three  Intelligence  specialties 
might  be  accomplished  during  the  MI  Basic  Course.  Such  a  course  could 
look  like  this: 
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Specialties  , 


All- Source 

ORIENTATION/ 


•  *  •  • 

TEL  1  Ct/secufilT V  j 

sifr/w  T 

'Basic  Xn+e l licence 

_ Prime  i  p  le  S 


TRAINING- 


MX  BASIC  COURSE 


3.  Redesignation  of  Existing  Intelligence  Specialties. 

a.  Recommendation:  Redesignate  and  make  minor  adjustments  to 
existing  intelligence  specialties. 

b.  Rationale:  Redesignation  of  the  existing  MI  specialties  would 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  each  specialty  has  both  a  tactical  and 

a  strategic  (non-tactical)  mission.  Adjusting  the  structure  and  descriptors 
of  the  SSI  within  each  specialty,  would  permit  assignment  personnel  to  better 
match  officers  to  requirements.  For  example,’  if  MILPERCEN  begins  to 
assign  officers  by  SSI  (as.  RETO  has  recommended),  assignment  personnel 
will  be  able  to  readily  identify  those  positions  which  call  for  tactical 
or  strategic  (non-tactical)  skills  within  each  of  the  specialties. 

-  Listed  below  are  the  proposed  changes: 

SC  35  -  General  Intelligence 

35A  -  Tactical  Intelligence 
35B  -  Strategic  Intelligence 
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SC  36  -  Counter-intelligence/Security 

36A  -  Tactical  Counter-Intelligence/ OPSEC 
36B  -  Personnel/Instal/Systems  Security 

SC  37  -  Signal  Intelligence 

37A  -  Tactical  SICIOT 
37B  -  Strategic  S1G1NT 

-  Concomitant  changes  (which  are  spelled  out  in  Inclosures  2,  3' 
and  4)  are: 

o  Eliminate  SSI  35C.  (Incl  2), 

o  Assign  ASI  to  Imagery  Interpretation.  (Incl  2) 
o  Assign  ASI  to  Area  Intelligence.  (Incl  3) 
o  Include  SIGSEC  in  SC  36. .  (Incl  3) 
o  Eliminate  SSIs  37C,  37D.  (Incl  4) 

o  Assign  ASI  to  ECM,  ELINT  and  other  low  density,  highly 
technical  SC  37  skills.  (Incl  4) 

-  All  MI  officers,  at  least  in  their  first  few  years  of 
commissioned  service,  probably  should  serve  in  both  tactical  and 
strategic  (non- tactical)  positions  within  their  specialty.  Alternation 
between  tactical  and  strategic  assignments  will  most  likely  generate 
additional  training  requirements,  since  there  are  significant,  if  not 
always  distincc, differences  between  tactical  and  strategic  Intelligence 
duty  requirements.  For  example,  tactical  Intelligence  makes  use  of 
tools  and  techniques  to  accomplish  tasks  relating  to  targets  —  all  of 
which  often  differ  greatly  from  tools,  techniques,  taskb  and  targets  of 
strategic  intelligence. 

-  RETO  analysis  does  not  support  major  restructuring  of  the  ~ 
Intelligence  specialties.  The  above  proposal  creates  only  slight 
turbulence  in  the  existing  system  and  provides  for  both  a  specialist 
orientation  and  a  cost-effective  means  of  meeting  the  training  require¬ 
ments  for  Intelligence  Systems  Managers.  The  designation  of  specialty 
SSIs  on  the  basis  of  tactical/stretegic  (non- tactical)  should  facilitate 
communication  and  cooperation  between  specialty  training  proponents  and 
MILPERCEN  assignment  personnel. 


RETO  ANALYSTS:  COL  Harold  W.  Vorhies 
MAJ  James  R.  Holbrook 
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SUBJECT:  Tactical/Strategic  Intelligence,  Specialty  35 


1.  Current  Status  (as  of  18  Nov  77). 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets. 

NUMBER/ (7.) 

NUMBER/  (7.) 

DIFFERENCE 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

(+/-) 

COL 

92  (4.9) 

77  (3.3) 

-15 

LTC 

225  (11.8) 

329  (14.1) 

+104 

MAJ 

560  (29.6) 

447  (19.2) 

-113 

CPT 

820  (43.3) 

778  (33.3) 

-  42 

LT 

.1% . (10,4J 

-ZQ2-..(3P,.l), 

+506 

TGTAL 

1893  (100) 

2333  (100) 

b:  Shortage 

(unfilled  positions  -  number  and 

rate). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

MLLJjQ. 

MAJ  . 

46 

8 

CPT 

87 

11 

c.  Overfill 

(unused  assets 

as  a  percent  of  requirements). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

RATE  (7.) 

COL 

20 

22 

•LTC 

92 

36 

LT 

337 

172 

d.  Utilisation  rates. 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

RATE 

COL 

.48 

LTC 

.41 

MAJ 

.71 

CPT 

.78 

LT 

.36 
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2.  Problem  Areas. 


a.  Strategic  Analysts.  There  is  virtually  no  formal  training  given 
to  strategic  intelligence  analysts.  This  despite  the  fact  that  beginning 
at  the  grade  of  0-4  and  continuing  through  0-6,  the  requirements  for 
strategic  analysts  comprise  65%  of  all  SC  35  field  grade  requirements. 

b.  Advanced  Schooling.  Very  little  advanced  training  in  intelligence 
is  provided  SC  35  officers  after  the  advanced  course.  There  are  no 
courses  at  USAICS;  there  are  courses  at  the  Defense  Intelligence  School, 
but  very  few  Army  officers  are  sent  there.  (ACSI,  RETO) 

c.  Officers  with  SC  35  as  an  alternate  specialty.  The  figures  provided 
above  on  SC  35  assets  reflect  only  those  officers  who  hold  SC  35  as  a 
primary  specialty.  If  all  officers  holding  SC  35  as  an  alternate  were 
added  to  the  numbers  above,  the  result  would  be: 


COL 

200 

LTC 

663 

MAJ 

927 

CPT 

1642 

LT 

702 

When  compared  against  the  SC  35  requirements,  such  assets  give  the 
impression  that  there  are  more  than  enough  trained  officers  to  meet  the 
Army's  needs.  There  is  presently  no  way  of  determining,  however,  how 
many  of  those  officers  with  an  alternate  SC  35  specialty  are 

trained.  Therefore,  USAICS  cannot  develop  adequate  training  programs. 

As  a  result,  various  ad  hoc  courses  are  being  conducted  within  field 
commands  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  (USAICS,  RETO) 

d.  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI).  SSI  35C  (Tactical  Surveillance 
Officer)  pertains  to  a  hodge-podge  of  skill  requirements,  including  some 
which  are  not  tactical  at  all  and  some  which  might  be  more  appropriate 
for  warrant  officers/NCOr  Some  of  the  35C  skills  could  be  included  under 
SSI  35A.  Others  might  rr.j re  appropriately  become  ASIs.  (ACSI,  RETO) 

e.  Lieutenants.  There  are  too  few  authorisations  for  lieutenants 
to  meet  the  later  requirements  for  captain.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  top  few  requirements  for  lieutenants  to  justify  increasing  the 
authorizations.  (ACSI,  RETO) 

3.  Recommendations .  ’ 

a.  Provide  appropriate  training  for  officers  assigned  to  strategic 
analyst  positions  by  sending  them  to  the  Defense  Intelligence  School. 
(ACSI,  RETO) 

b.  Provide  advanced  intelligence  training,  as  needed  for  field,  grade 
officers,  both  at  DIA  and  at  USAICS.  (ACSI,  RETO) 
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c.  Determine  a  means  of  validating  qualification  of  officers 
assigned  SC  35  as  an  alternate  specialty.  Develop  appropriate  training 
programs.  (RETO) 

d.  Eliminate  SSI  35C.  Include  tactical  surveillance  skills  in  SSI 
35A.  Reevaluate  the  need  for  officer  imagery  interpretation  specialists. 
If  the  requirement  is  justified,  assign  that  skill  and  status  of  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Skill  Identifier  (ASI).  '(ACSI,  RETO) 

e.  During  the  Job  and  Task  Front  End  Analysis  which  will  precede 
full  implementation  of  the  RETO  program,  pay  particular  attention  to 
those  LT  positions  which  might  be  upgraded  to  CPT  or  changed  to  Warrant 
Off icep/NCO.  (RETO) 


RETO  ANALYSTS:  COL  Harold  W.  Vorhies 
MAJ  James  R.  Holbrook 


DEPARTMENT,  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  2C3I0 


DACS-OTRG 


3  May  1978 


SUBJECT:  Counter-Intelligence/HUMINT,  Specialty  36 


DIFFERENCE 

(+/-) 

+  27 
+  78 
+  95 
+  157 
+  105 


c.  Overfill  (Unused  assets  as  a  percent  of  requirements), 
GRADE  NUMBER  RATE  (X) 


COL 

ii 

49 

LTC 

64 

63 

CPT 

8 

3 

LT 

76 

129 

d.  Utilization  Rates . 


GRADE 

UTILIZATION  RATE 

COL 

.30 

LTC 

.32 

MAJ 

.46 

CPT 

,52 

LT 

.65 

X-XII-10 


2.  Problem  Areas,. 

a.  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI) .  The  SSIs  in  specialty  36  no 
longer  reflect  the  requirements  -.ejected  for  counter -intelligence  and 
operations  security.  The  number  »>i  requirements  for  36E  skills  is  small 
and  will  likely  decrease  as  a  result  of  national  intelligence  policies  • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  requirements  for  operations  security 
and  systems  security  provide  expanded  career  field  opportunities  in  SC  36, 
(RETO) 

b .  Officers  with  SC  36  as  an  alternate  specialty.  The  figures 
provided  above  on  SC  36  assets  reflect  only  those  officers  who  hold 
SC  36  as  a  primary  specialty,  If  all  officers  holding  SC  36  as  an 
alternate  were  added  to  the  numbers  above,  the  result  would  be: 


COL 

78 

LTC 

337 

MAJ 

500 

CPT 

728 

LT 

164 

As  with  SC  35 ,  such  assets  give  the  impression  that  there  are  more  than 
enough  trained  officers  to  meet  the  Army's  needs.  Determining  how  many 
of  these  officers  need  SC  36  training  and  developing  adequate  training 
programs,  however,  is  at  present  nearly  impossible,  (USAICS,  RETO) , 

3 .  Recommendations . 

a.  Eliminate  Area  Xntellignece  Cold  36B)  as  an  SSI.  Justify  the 
need  for  this  type  of  officer  specialist.  If  the  requirement  is  justified, 
assign  that  skill  the  status  of  an  Additional  Skill  Identifier.  Include  the  . 
functions associated  with  SIGSEC  in  SC  36.  (ACSI,  RETO) 

b.  Determine  a  means  of  validating  qualification  of  officers  assigned 

SC  36  as  an  alternate  specialty.  Develop  appropriate  training  programs.  (RETO) 


RETO  Analysts: 


COT.  Harold  W.  Vorhies 
MAJ  James  R.  Holbrook 
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SUBJECT:  Electronic  Warfare/Cryptology,  Specialty  37 


1.  Current  Status  (as  of  18  Nov  77). 


a.  Requirements  vs.  Assets, 

NUMBER/(%) 

NUMBER/(%) 

• 

GRADE 

REOUIRED 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE  (+/-) 

COL 

41  (5.0) 

52  (4.5) 

+  i  1 

LTC 

117  (14.4) 

no  (9-5) 

-  7 

MAJ 

214  (26,2) 

234  (20.2) 

+  20 

CPT 

302  (37.1)  ■ 

471  (40.7) 

+  169 

LT 

141  (17.3) 

-289  (25..  1j 
1156  (100) 

+  148 

«TV 

TOTAL 

,815  (100) 

. 

b.  Shortaqe 

(Unfilled  positions  -  number  and  rate). 

GRADE 

,  NUMBER 

RATE  (%) 

COL 

1 

2 

i 

LTC 

■  10 

9 

.  .  1 

MAJ 

22 

10 

} 

CPT 

1 

0 

-) 

c.  Overfill 

(Unused  assets  as 

a  percent  of 

requirements). 

GRADE  NUMB'R  RATE  (%) 

LT  73  52 

d.  llti  1  ization  Rates. 

GRADE  UTILIZATION  RATES 

COL  .76 

LTC  .86 

MAJ  .62 

CPT  v  .56 

LT  \65 
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OACS-OTRG  3  May  1978 

SUBJECT:  Electronic  Warfare /Crypto logy.  Specialty  37 

2.  Problem  Areas . 

a.  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI),  The  SSls  in  SC37  reflect  an 
inappropriate  carry-over  from  pre-OPMS  days  when  there  were  four  MOSs  for 
ASA  officers.  "SI  37C  (Signals  Security)  is  more  appropriately  a  function 
of  SC36  (Counter-Intelligence).  SSI  37D  is  a  'capper*  SSI  which  corresponds 
to  the  old  9640  isOS,  Few,  if  any,  officers  have  ever  been  sufficiently 
qualified  in  all  MOSs/SSIs  to  qualify  for  such  a  'capper'  designation;  it 
has  been  awarded  based  more  on  rank  than  any  other  consideration.  (USA1SD, 
RETO) 

b.  Rotation  Base.  The  CONUS  rotation  base  for  SC37  company  grade 
officers  results  in  their  often  being  assigned  to  TOE  units  without  a  live 
intelligence  mission.  Since  the  decay  rate  for  SC37  skills' is  so  high, 

such  assignments  frequently  result  in  a  loss  of  technical  proficiency.  (RETO) 

c.  Officers  with  SC37  as  an  Alternate  Specialty.  The  figures  provided 
above  on  SC37  assets  reflect  only  those  officers  who  hold  SC37  as  a  primary 
specialty.  If  all  officers  holding  SC37  as  an  alternate  were  added  to  the 
numbers  above,  the  result  would  be: 

COL  55 

LTC ,  143 

MAJ  393 

CPT  831 

LT  289 

The  problems  associated  with  this  representation  of  total  SC37  assets  are 
even  more  serious  than  those  encountered  in  SC35  and  SC36.  First,  even  with 
the  addition  of  officers  carrying  SC37  as  an  alternate,  there  are  not  enough 
assets  to  meet  SC37  requirements,  the  THS  account  and  specialty  immaterial 
assignments  for  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  (41,  117).  Secondly,  of 
all  the  intelligence  specialties,  training  requirement  for  SC37  are  the 
most  technical.  Additionally,  qua! if (cation  In  SC37  often  requires  training 
and  a  period  of  time  on  the  job.  Repetitive  assignments  are  needed  to 
maintain  qualification.  If  qualification  among  the  new  SC37  holders  cannot 
be  determined,  USAISO  cannot  develop  adequate  training  programs.  (USAISD, 

RETO) 

3.  Recommendations. 

a.  Ellmln«.t*  SSI  3/0.  Assign  the  functions  associated  with  37C  to  SC36. 
Assign  an  ASI  to  'esignate  officers  requiring  ECM,  ELINT  and  other  low-density, 
highly  technical  skills.  (RtTO) 


x-xn-n 
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MAJ  Jan  3s  R.  Holbrook 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.'  20310 


28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Personnel  Management,  Specialty  41 


1.  Current  Status. 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (Primary  and  Alternate  SC).  (As  of  18 
Nov  77). 


GRADE 

NUMBER  (%) 

REQUIRED 

NUMBER  (%)  DIFFERENCE 

ASSETS  (+/-) 

COL 

178  (6) 

688  (11)  +  510 

LTC 

588  (18) 

1433  (24)  +  845 

MAJ 

979  (30) 

1847  (30)  '  +  868 

CPT 

1279  (39) 

1962  (32)  +683 

LT 

217  (7) 

189  (3)  -  28 

TOTAL 

3241  (100) 

6119  (100)  +2878 

H.  Shortage 

(Unfilled  positions,  number 

and  rate). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

MAJ 

97 

1 

CPT 

232 

18 

LT 

66 

3 

c.  Overfill 

(Unused 

assets  as  a  percent 

of  requirements). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

222  , 

125 

LTC 

107 

18 

d.  Utilization  rate 

(percent)  and  requirements  to  assets  ratio  (percent) 

AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

27 

27 

LTC 

44 

44 

MAJ 

56 

62 

CPT 

63 

77 

It 

100 

144 

X-XIII-1 


2.  Problem  areas.  (Source) 

a.  The  need  for  a  closer  interface  among  MILPERCEN,  ATMINCEN,  and 
TAGCEN  to  ’xonaoge  data  routinely  on  assignments,  utilization,  and' training 
of  SC  41  ana  42  officers.  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

b.  SC  41  is  overaligned  at  the  grade  of  0-6.  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN) 
(ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

c.  Requisitions  for  duty  positions  requiring  primary  and  alternate 
skills. (A2A41,  11A41)  are  validated  using  only  the  first  specialty  code 
indicated.  (ODCSPER)'  (MILPERCEN)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

d.  There  are  shortfalls  in  filling  SC  41  02  and  03  positions. 

(This  problem  probably  caused  more  oy  imprecise  coding  of  positions 

at  the  02  and  03  levels  than  by  initial  primary  specialty  distribution). 
(ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

e.  Many  41  requirements  are  hidden  in  S-l  positions  and  are  not  shown 
as  specialty  requirements  (e.g.,  1141,  1241).  (This  issue  is  currently  under 
study  by  the  proponents  involved.)  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

f.  Problems  associated  with  coding  the  specialty  duty  position  require¬ 
ments:  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

(1)  The  overlap  between  specialty  41  and  42  causes  some  inconsistencies 
in  properly  coding  duty  positions.  These  inconsistencies  are  compounded 

by  differences  in  DA  Pam  600-3  and  AR  611rl01»  Some  of  this  confusion  is 
applied  to  only  LTC/C0L  level  duty  positions.  Also,  there  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  how  a  position  authorized  to  be  dual  coded  is  to  be 
actually  coded.  Given  all  of  these  problems,  requirements  are  difficult 
to  determine, 

(2)  The  variety  of  duty  position  titles  in  use  throughout  the  Army 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  position  is  properly 
coded  or  not.  There  appears  to  be  a  need  to  develop  a  standardized  method 
of  telling  duty  positions  through  the  use  of  master  job  descriptions  or 
applying  a  standardized  duty  module  listing. 

(3)  By  the  time  a  TAADS  run  is  received,  much  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  therein  is  outdated. 

g.  Utilization  problems:  (ODCSPER)  (ADMINCEN)  (TAGCEN) 

(1)  Repetitive  assignments  as  RREO/ADCO/OESO  precludes  development  in 
other  core  41  positions. 

(2)  The  overlap  of  41  functions  with  42  functions  complicates  the  proper 
assignment  and  utilization  of  officers.  For  example,  if  an  officer  is 
assigned  to  a  41  duty  position,  he/she  may  or  may  not  receive  cross-training 
in  42.  Subsequent  assignment  in  41  duty  positions  that  are  oriented  in 

the  42  areas  could  cause  utilization  problems. 


X-XIII-2 


(3)  Assignment  of  combat  arms  officers  to  Recruiting  Command  positions 
irrespective  of  specialty,  distorts  03  and  05  utilization  pictures. 

(4)  The  award  of  ASI's  5T  (RREO)  and  5Z  (OESO)  for  officers  who  do  not 
have  SC  41  as  their  primary  or  alternate  act  almost  as  a  tertiary  specialty 
This  impacts  on  the  OPMS  dual  specialty  qualification  concept. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Command  is  not  considered  essential  to  qualification  in  specialty  41 

b.  Neither  41  or  42  should  be  considered  for  elimination  or  rolled  into 
another  specialty  at  this  time.  In  this  regard,  elements  of  both  41  and  42 
could  be  consolidated  or  realigned  at  the  SSI  levels.  This  would  result  in 
the  streamlining  of  the  existing  specialties. 

4.  Recommendations : 

a.  Realign  functions  within  SC  41  and  42  to  reflect  more  accurately 
actual  position  requirements  and  portray  more  logically  commonly  associated 
functions. 

b.  Develop  standardized  method  of  titling  duty  position  in  SC  41  and 
put  more  discipline  in  the  authorization  documents  system. 


RETD  Analyst: 

COL  Mary  Ruth  Williams 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Personnel  Administration  and  Administrative  Management, 
Specialty  42 


1.  Current  status. 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (Primary  and  alternate  SC).  , (As  of  18 


77). 

NUMBER  (Z) 

NUMBER  (Z) 

DIFFERENCE 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

S±tl _ 

COL 

54  (3) 

142  (4) 

+  88 

LTC 

228  (11) 

463  (14) 

+  235 

MAJ 

500  (24) 

770  (24) 

+  270 

CPT 

£85  (42) 

1104  (33) 

+  219 

LT 

425  (20) 

818  (25) 

+  393  . 

TOTAL 

2092  (100) 

3297  (100) 

+1205 

b.  Shortage 

(Unfilled  positions. 

number  and  rate) 

• 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

MAJ  64  13 

CFT  187  21 


c.  Overfill  (Unused 

assets  as  a  percent  of 

requirements) . 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

30 

56 

LTC 

19 

8 

LT 

319 

75 

d.  Utilization  rate 

(percent)  and  requirements  to  assets  ratio  percent) 

AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

40 

40 

LTC 

52 

52 

MAJ 

64 

74 

CPT 

76 

96 

LT 

57 

57 

X-XXV-1 


2.  Problem  Areas.  (Source) 

a.  The  need  for  a  closer  interface  among  MILPERCEN,  ADMINCEN,  and 
TAGCEN  to  routinely  exchange  data  on  assignments,  utilization,  and  training 
of  SC  41  and  42  officers.  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (TAGCEN)  (ADMINCEN) 

b.  SC  42  is  underaligned  at  the  grade  of  0-3.  (MILPERCEN)  (TACCEN) 
(ADMINCEN) 

c.  Requisitions  for  duty  positions  requiring  primary  and  alternate 
skills  (42A41,  11A41)  are  validated  using  only  the  first  specialty  code 
indicated.  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (TAGCEN)  (ADMINCEN) 

d.  Problems  associated  with  coding  the  specialty  duty  position  re¬ 
quirements:  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN)  (TAGCEN)  (ADMINCEN) 

(1)  The  overlap  between  specialty  41  and  42  causes  some  inconsistencies 
in  properly*  coding  duty  positions.  These  inconsistencies  are  compounded 

by  differences  in  DA  Pam  600-3  and  AR  611-101.  Some  of  this  confusion  is 
resolved  with  the  dual  coding  proviso;  however,  dual  coding  is  presently 
applied  to  only  LTC/COL  level  duty  positions.  Also,  there  is  a.  lack  of 
understanding  of  how  a  position  authorized  to  be  dual  coded  is  to  be 
actually  coded.  Given  all  of  these  problems,  requirements  are  difficult 
to  determine. 

(2)  The  variety  of  duty  position  titles  in  use  throughout  the  Army 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  position  is  properly 
coded  or  not.  There  appears  to  be  a  need  to  develop  a  standardized  method 
of  telling  duty  positions  through  the  use  of  master  job  descriptions  or 
applying  a  standardized  duty  module  listing. 

(3)  By  the  time  a  TAADS  run  is  received,  much  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  therein  is  outdated. 

e.  The  need  to  achieve  greater  utilization/participation  in  SC  42 
positions  by  officers  possessing  SC  42  as  their  alternate  specialty.  In 
addition,  specialty  mismatch  (duty  specialty  not  equal  to  either  primary 
or  alternate  specialty)  should  be  addressed  and  improved.  Training  oppor¬ 
tunities  also  should  be  improved  for  both  company  grade  officers  upon 
designation- of  SC  42  as  an  alternate  specialty,  and  for  field  grade  officers 
(refresher  training)  who  have  not  been  professionally  developed  through 
repetitive  alternate  specialty  assignments.  (MILPERCEN)  (TAGCEN)  (ADMINCEN) 

f.  The  overlap  of  41  functions  with  42  functions,  complicating  the 
proper  assignment  and  utilization  of  officers.  For  example,  if  an  officer 
is  assigned  to  a  41  duty  position,  he/she  may  or  may  not  receive  cross¬ 
training  in  42.  Subsequent  assignment  in  41  duty  positions  that  are  oriented 
in  the  42  areas  could  cause  utilization  problems.  (ODCSPER)  (MILPERCEN) 
(TAGCEN)  (ADMINCEN) 

3.  Observations. 
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a.  Neither  41  or  42  should  be  considered  for  elimination  or  rolled 
into  another  specialty  at  this  time.  In  this  regard,  elements  of  both 
41  and  42  could  be  consolidated  or  realigned  at  the  SSI  levels.  This 
would  result  in  the  streamlining  of  the  existing  specialties. 

b.  Command,  is  not  considered  essential  to  qualification  in  SC  42. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Realign  functions  within  SC  41  and  SC  42  to  reflect  more  accurately 
actual  position  requirements  and  portray  more  logically  commonly  associated 
functions. 

b.  Develop  standardized  method  of  titling  duty  position  in  SC  42  and 
put  more  discipline  in  the  authorization  documents  system. 


RETO  Analyst: 

COL  Mary  Ruth  Williams 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG 


22  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Club  Management.  Specialty  43 


1.  Current  Status. 


a. 

Requirements  v£  Assets. 

(As  of  18  Nov  77) 

NUMBER/ (%) 

NUMBER/ (%) 

DIFFERENCE 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

+ 

GOL 

5  (2.6) 

*2  (.8) 

-3 

LTC 

15  (7.8) 

33  (13.2) 

+18 

MAJ 

60  (31.0) 

72  (29.0) 

+12 

CPT 

81  (42.0) 

101  (40.6) 

• 

+20 

LT 

32  (16.6) 

4i  (16.4) 

+9 

TOTAL  193  (100) 

**245  (100) 

■ 

*  Both 

officers  carried  in  THS 

account  as  of  18 

Nov  77 

• 

**  Total  is  222  after  THS. 

b. 

Shortage  (Unfilled  positions,  number  and 

rate). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

5 

100 

'  ■ 

MAJ 

15 

26 

■ 

CPT 

17 

21 

c. 

Overfill  (Unused  assets 

as  a  percent  of  requirements). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

LTC 

'  3  • 

17 

■ 

LT 

3 

9 

• 

d. 

Utilization  rate  (percent)  and  requirements  to  , 

assets  ratio 

,  AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

1.00 

5. 

' 

LTC 

.47 

.65 

, 

MAJ 

.68 

.91 

CPT 

.71 

.91 

LT 

.91 

.91 

X-XV-1 

DACS-OTRG  .22  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Club  Management,  Specialty  43 

e.  Utilization  rate  difficulties.  Because  of  the  high  utilization 
rate  for  all  grades  except  LTC ,  it  is  impossible  to  pair  SC  43  with  any 
other  specialty  and  not  exceed  a  100  percent  combined  utilization  rate. 

This  impacts  on  the  capability  of  officers  assigned  in  SC  43  to  pursue 
effectively  dual-track  specialization. 

2.  Problem  Areas,  (Source) 

a.  Problems  associated  with  the  management  of  officers  in  SC  43  stem 
primarily  from  the  current  underaligned  status  of  this  specialty.  While 
primary  and  alternate  specialty  officer  assets  total  222  (after  THS), 

the  "Officer  Distribution  Plan"  requires  the  distribution  of  208  officers 
against  a  PERSACs  authorization  of  193,  (MILPERCEN) 

b.  Experience  indicates  that  closer  coordination,  IAW  para  8-2,  AR 
230-60,  between  MILPERCEN  and  the  Club  Management  Directorate  (CMD)  of 
TAGCEN  is  needed  to  ensure  that  important  matters  peculiar  to  a  particular 
club  and/or  officer  who  is  under  consideration  for  assignment  to  a  particular 
club  system  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  MILPERCEM  by  CMD.  (OTAG) 

c.  Presently,  the  number  of  junior  officer  positions  Is  insufficient 
to  support  progression  to  field  grade  requirements  when  retention  and 
attrition  rates  are  considered.  (OTAG) 

d.  The  up-or-out  policy  forces  out  some  highly  qualified  and  competent 
SC  43  officers  who  are  very  effective  within  the  specialty  but  who  are  not 
competitive  on  an  Army-wide  basis.  (OTAG) 

e.  Presently,  33  percent  of  LTCs,  46  percent  of  MAJs,  and  40  percent 
of  CPTs  who  hold  SC  43  as  an  alternate  specialty  also  hold  either  combat 
arms  or  aviation  as  a  primary  specialty.  It  is  doubtful  that  dual  specialty 
qualification  can  be  maintained  effectively  for  those . officers  having 
unrelated  specialties  (e.g.,  SC  43/11),  serving  in  a  stabilized  assignment 
environment,  and  given  repetitive  assignments  in  one  specialty.  Regardless 
of  good  intentions,  the  alternate  specialty  generally  is  neglected  in  terms 
of  ski 1 1/knowledge  maintenance.  (OTAG) 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Club  Management  (SC  43)  is  more  closely  related  to  Comptroller  (SC  45) 
and  Personnel  Administration  and  Administrative  Management  (SC  42)  than  any 
other  specialties.  The  financial  management  functions  required  in  both 

SC  43  and  SC  45  are  virtually  parallel  except  SC  43  deals  primarily  with 
nonappropriated  funds  and  SC  45  with  appropriated  funds.  (OTAG) 

b.  Commissioned  officer  projections  for  FY85  in  SC  43  envision  a 
reduction  that  will  occur  gradually  from  FY78  through  FY85.  Most  cf  these 
reductions  will  occur  through  the  conversion  of  LT  and  CPT  positions  to 
warrant  officer  positions  or  civlianization  as  mandated  by  Congress.  It  is 
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vitally  important  to  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  LT  and  CPT  positions  to 
ensure  justification  of  SC  43  as  a  basic  entry  specialty  and  thereby 
provide  a  base  from  which  experienced  officers  can  advance  to  field  grade 
positions  within  the  club  management  system.  (OTAG) 

c.  Ongoing  actions  by  the  Congress,  OMB,  and  DOD  Comptroller  to  reduce 
,the  number  of  military  personnel  assigned  to  morale  and  soldier  support 
activities  will  result  in  the  civi lianization  of  an  increased  number  of 

SC  43  positions.  Thi*  may  require  the  elimination  of  SC  43  as  a  separate 
specialty.  (OTAG) 

d.  ROTC  graduates  from  colleges  specializing  in  hotel  and  restaurant 
management  are  excellent  candidates  for  SC  43  upon  entry  to  active  duty. 

(OTaG) 

e.  Regardless  of  cost  considerations,  SC  43  officers  should  receive 
increased  training  with  industry.  It  is  essential  that  club  managers  learn 
and  emulate  the  techniques  and  procedures  that  civilian  industry  uses  to 
measure,  target,  and  capture  specific  markets.  There  are  numerous  industry 
training  opportunities  that  could  be  made  available’  to  SC  43  officers. 
(ADMINCEN  and  OTAG) 

f.  The  needs  of  the  specialty  should  reflect  the  needs  of  the  Army. 
Therefore,  promotion  boards  should  be  given  quotas  by  specialty  providing 
that  all  officers  selected  meet  Amy-wide  minimum  selection  criteria. 

(ADMINCEN  and  OTAG) 

g.  The  Army  needs  at  least  three  trained  SC  43  officers  for  every 
currently  authorized  position.  This  would  allow  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  personnel  resources  to  support  an  expanded  club  system  under  wartime 
conditions  as  well  as  sustaining  existing  operations.  (ADMINCEN  and  OTAG) 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Increase  the  number  of  trained  officer  resources  authorized  for 

SC  43  to  achieve  a  3:1  assets  to  requirements  ratio.  (ADMINCEN,  OTAG,  RETO) 

b.  MILPERCEW  and  CMD,  TAGCEN,  establish  and  maintain  the  close 
■coordination  that  is  directed  UP  para  8-2,  AR  230-60.  (RETO) 


c.  Department  of  the  Army  adopt  a  flexible  up-or-out  policy  that  would 
provide  for  the  retention  in  grade  of  highly  competent,  fully  qualified, 
and  experienced  SC  43  officers  who  are  nonselect  for  advancement  in  rank. 

(OTAG,  RETO)  \ 

•  .  •  i 


d.  MILPERCEN  favor  the  assignment  of  SC  43  as  an  alternate  specialty 
to  officers  with  a  closely  related  primary  specialty  and  to  the  exclusion, 
insofar  as  possible,  of  combat  arms  and  aviation  officers. 
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e.  Unless  SC  43  is  discontinued  as  a  separate  specialty  as  a  result 
of  congressional,  DOD  or  OMB  action,  Department  of  the  Array  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  LT  and  CPT  positions  to  justify  the  specialty  as 
basic  entry  and  to  provide  the  necessary  experience  base. 

f.  Department  of  the  Army  recognize  and  provide  policy  support  to 
accommodate  the  training  with  industry  requirements  which  are  unique  to 
the  development  and  qualification  of  SC  43  officers.  (RETO) 


RETO  Analyst:  COL  Bobby  B.  Porter 
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1.  Current  Status. 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (Primary  and  Alternate  SC).  (As  of  18  Nov  77) 


NUMBER  (%) 

NUMBER  (%) 

DIFFERENCE 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

S±tl _ 

COL 

16  (3) 

47  (4) 

+  31 

LTC 

95  (16) 

129  (12) 

+  34 

MAJ 

132  (23) 

183  (17) 

+  51 

CPT 

192  (34) 

375  (35) 

+183 

LT 

134  (24) 

345  (32) 

+211 

TOTAL 

569  (100) 

1079  (100) 

+510 

b.  Shortage 

(Unfilled  positions,  number 

and  rate). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

LTC 

6 

7 

MAJ 

11 

8 

c.  Overfill 

(Unused  assets  as  a  percent 

of  requirements) 

1 . 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

6 

38 

CPT 

50 

26 

LT 

172 

128 

d.  Utilization  rate  (percent)  and  requirements  to  assets 

i  ratio  (percent) 

AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

35 

35 

LTC 

71 

76 

MAJ 

72 

78 

CPT 

59 

59 

LT 

44 

44 

2.  Problem  areas.  (Source) 

a.  Management: 

(1)  Undergraduate  degrees  possessed  by  a  number  of  newly  commissioned 
SC  44  officers  are  not  compatible  with  civil  education  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  specialty.  (OCOA) 

(2)  There  are  too  few  authorized  positions  at  the  01/02  grades  because 
of  over-c i vi 1 i zat ion .  This  forces  assessions  (n  excess  of  requirements. 

The  inability  to  assign  excess  officers  to  meaningful  jobs  is  a  real 
problem.  Lack  of  06  positions  does  not  al low, for  Army  average  advance¬ 
ment  of  05 's.  (OCOA)  (ADMINCEN) 

(3)  Insufficient  number  cf  officers  above  eight  years  service: 

Limited  numbers  preclude  assignment  to  OPMS  secondary  specialties. 
Opportunities  for  developmental  positions  are  greatly  reduced,  impacting 
on  future  opportunities  for  senior  service  school  selection  or  promotion. 
Lack  of  experience  in  other  specialty  areas  narrows  the  understanding, 
appreciation,  and  versatility  of  the  Finance  officer  especially  at  the 
LTC  or  COL  grades.  (OCOA)  (ADMINCEN) 

(4)  Promotion  and  school  selection  boards  are  not  appreciative  of 
the  degree  of  responsibility,  difficulty  of  duties  and  general  (scope) 
value  of  knowledge  possessed  by  officers  serving  in  the  44  specialty. 
Results  from  board  actions  indicate  that  individuals  serving  on  the  boards 
lack  understanding  of  the  specialty.  (OCOA)  (ADMINCEN) 

(5)  Personnel  serving  in  44  specialty  are  highly  qualified  to  servfe 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  as  "specialty  immaterial"  (DPCA, 
staff  officers,  etc.)  positions.  The  fact  that  officers  are  not  being 
selected  for  these  positions  limits  the  utilization  and  future  assignment 
potential  of  44  personnel.  (OCOA)  (AOMINCEN) 

(6)  Knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the  field  of  Finance  is  highly 
sought  after  by  the  civilian  manpower  market.  The  monetary  rewards  of  a 
civilian  position  has  had  its  impact  on  those  individuals  reaching  retire¬ 
ment  eligibility.  Below  average  selection  to  06  and  attendance  at  USACGSC 
and  senior  service  schools  causes  a  negative  inducement  to  officers  that 
view  success  as  a  series  of  steps,  in  ass ignments  calling  for  increased 
responsibility  and  training.  (OCOA)  (AOMINCEN) 

b.  Coding  specialty  duty  position  requirements: 

(1)  MACOM's  are  not  adhering  to  standard  position  titles.  Review 
of  position  titles  and  SSI  codes  do  not  match  in  many  instances  stand¬ 
ard  title  and  coding  practices.  (OCOA)  (ADMINCEN) 

(2)  MILPERCEN  makes  assignment  selection  on  the  basis  of  specialty 
code  (i.e.,  44)  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  SSI.  Therefore,  SSI 
codes  serve  no  purpose  in  matching  resources  to  requi rements .  (OCOA) 
(ADMINCEN) 
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3-  Recommendation?.. 

a.  That  SC  44  entry  (commissioning)  requirement  be  instituted  to 
require  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  business-oriented  disciplines 

b.  That  attention  be  given  to  increasing  the  number  of  0!/02  auth¬ 
or  i  zed  pos i t ions . 

c.  That  migration  from  other  specialties  be  encouraged  at  grade  03. 

d.  That  the  competitive  posture  of  SC  44  officers  be  improved  through 
thorough  orientation  of  promotion  boards  relative  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  requirements  placed  on  SC  44  officers;  a”4  through  use  of  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  schooling  quotas  which  recognize  shortages  at  grades  04.  and  05- 

e.  Th3t  a  program  of  advanced  degree  completion  be  instituted  for 
the  field  grade  years  of  SC  44  officers. 

f.  That  the  range  be  broadened  of  potential  “specialty  immaterial" 
positions  open  to  SC  44  officers. 

g.  That  strict  adherence  to  standard  position  titles  be  enforced. 


RETO  Analyst- 

COl  Mary  Ruth  Williams 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
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WASHINGTON.  D  C.  201t0 
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SUBJECT:  Comptroller,  Specialty  45 


1.  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  of  18  Nov  77) 


GRADE 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS  DIFFERENCE 

COL 

80  (15%)  , 

158  (11%) 

+78 

LTC 

192  ( 35%) 

425  (28%) 

+233 

MAJ 

172,  (32%) 

493  (33%) 

-K321 

CPT 

95  (18?.) 

416  (28%) 

+321 

LT 

3 

1 

-2 

b. 

Shortage  (unfilled  positions 

,  number  and  rate) 

CRAPE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

MAJ 

11 

67. 

LT* 

2 

70% 

• 

c. 

Overfill  (unused  assets  as  a 

percent  of  requirements) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

22 

29% 

LTC 

12 

6% 

CPT 

24 

25% 

d.. 

Utilisation  Rate  (percent)  and  requirements  to  assets 

ratio  (percent) 

CRAPE 

AVERAGE  UTILIZATION 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

.51 

.51 

LTC 

.47 

.47 

MAJ 

.36 

.39 

CPT 

.26 

.26 

LT* 

.90 

3 

TThere 

should  be  no  LT  requirements 

or  assets  since  SC  45  is  an  Advanced 

Entry  Specialty. 
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e.  Utilization  rates  are  relatively  low  in  SC  45,  particularly  at 
the  CPT/MAJ  level.  This  is  a  result  of  past  civilianization  efforts  which 
transferred  many  of  the  CPT/MAJ  requirements  from  military  to  civilian 
spaces.' 

2.  Problem  Areas.  (Source) 

a.  Since  SC  45  is  an  Advanced  Entry  Specialty,  there  are  no  "stubby 
pencil"  developmental  positions  at  the  2LT/1LT  level.  At  the  CPT/HAJ/LTC 
level  there  are  too  few  developmental  positions.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
qualification  problem  since  many  officers  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  a  developmental  position  which  is  crucial  to  t  .eir  ability  to  serve 
subsequently  as  a  comptroller  (COA). 

b.  '  i  DA  proponent  and  the  Training  and  Education  Proponent  maintain 
that  all  uf fleers  in  SC  45  must  have  a  graduate  degree  in  a  comptroller 
discipline  to  be  qualified  in  SC  45  at  the  MAJ  level  and  above.  This  is 
justified  by  the  growing  use  of  advanced  quantitative  and  theoretically 
based  analytical  methods  to  formulate,  evaluate,  and  justify  resource  re¬ 
quests  in  an  era  of  increasingly  constrained  resources.  However,  not  all 
positions  in  SC  45  have  been  validated  by  the  AERB  for  fully-funded  gradu¬ 
ate  level  schooling.  (COA) 

3.  Observations. 

a.  The  importance  of  the  comptroller  function  to  the  peace  time  opera¬ 
tion.  of  the  Any  strongly  supports  the  development  of  highly  qualified  officers 
in  SC  45.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  in  an  era  of  highly  constrained 
resources  for  education,  DOD/OMB  would  agree  to  provide  each  officer  in  SC  45 
the  fully-funded  MBA  schooling  opportunity.  While  some  progress  can  be  made 

by  increasing  the  number  of  AERB  validated  SC  45  positions,  the  ultimate 
solution  lies  in  the  development  of  alternate  methods  to  obtain  an  MBA,  other 
than  by  full-time,  fully-funded  schooling.  The  growing  interest  of  many 
universities  in  the  continuing  education  market  should  enable  the  SC  45 
proponents  to  develop  imaginative  programs  whereby  all  SC  45  officers  can 
earn  the  MBA. 

b.  The  SSI  Study  predicts  a  continuing  movement  through  the  1990's  to 
civilianlze  officer  positions.  This  must  be  carefully  monitored  in  SC  45 
to  avoid  any  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  CPT/MAJ  developmental  posi¬ 
tions.  (SSI  Study) 

c.  There  is  a  study  underway  at  this  time  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  combining  SC  44  and  SC  45  to  provide  developmental  positions  at  the 
1LT72LT  level.  (C0A> 

d.  Short,  high  intensity  refresher  courses  are  appropriate  for  officers 
who  are  returning  to  a  SC  45  assignment  following  an  assignment  in  another 
specialty  (COA). 

4.  Recommendation. 

a.  Restructure  SC  45  tr  include  more  developmental  positions  at  the 
CPT/MAJ  level.  If  necesmry,  this  may  require  militarizing  some  civilian 
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positions.  Insure  utilization 
mum  extent  possible. 


i-nese  developmental 


Increase  the  nuohpr  nf  c/^  /  c  • 

officers  with  graduate  degrees/0  45  p0sltIons  validated  by  the  AERB  for 

*te  pr°8rMS  erad»- 
to  returnin8 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Larry  D.  Budgr 
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department  of  the  army 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20110 


DACS-OTRG  28  March  1978 


SUBJECT: 

Public  Affairs,  Specialty  46 

1.  Current  Status 

a. 

Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  of 

18  Nov  77) 

GRADE 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

COL 

28  (8%) 

49  (7%) 

+21 

LTC 

111  (317.) 

177  (237.) 

+66 

MAJ 

102  (287.) 

279  (367.)  • 

+177 

CPT 

106  (307.) 

263  (347.) 

+157 

LT* 

12  (37.) 

1  (0) 

-11* 

b. 

Shortage  (unfilled  positions. 

number  and  rate) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

CPT 

6 

6% 

LT* 

11 

927. 

c. 

Overfill  (unused  assets  as  a  percent  of  requirements) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

8 

287. 

L^C 

4 

4% 

MAJ 

3 

37. 

d. 

Utilization  Rate  (percent)  and 

requirements  to 

assets  ratio  (percent) 

GRADE 

AVERAGE  UTILIZATION 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

.58 

.58 

LTC 

.65 

.65 

MAJ 

.40 

.40 

CPT 

.43 

.46 

LT* 

.90 

.00 

★There  should  be  jio  LT  requirements  or  assets  since  SC  46  is  an  advanced 
entry  specialty. 
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e.  There  are  no  significant  problems  in  regard  to  utilization  rates. 

SC  46  can  be  paired  with  a  number  of  other  specialties  without  experiencing 
overutilization  problems, 

2.  Problem  Areas  (Source) 

a.  The  major  problem  in  SC  46  is  the  wide  range  of  training  and 

experience  possessed  by  officers  in  the  SDecialtv.  This  is  aDoarentlv  a  result 
of  the  integration  of  a  large  number  of  inexperienced,  untrained  officers  into 
an  already  existing  special  career  program  at  the  time  OPMS  was  initiated. 

A  temporary  TDY  course  wo ^ Id  assist  in  integrating  these  officers  into 
SC  46.  (OCPA) 

b.  One  result  of  the  above  situation  is  a  d'etre  on  the  part  of  the  DA 
Proponent  to  have  a  voice  with  MILPERCEN  in  the  assignment  of  SC  46  officers 
to  insure  that  the  best  officers  are  assigned  to  the  most  sensitive  positions. 
(OCPA) 

c.  SC  46  does  not  have  a  "pure”  Training  Proponent  because  the  Defense 
Information  School  (DINFOS)  is  a  joint  activity  which  is  not  staffed  or 
funded  to  perform  the  role  of  an  Army  Training  Proponent.  (DINFOS). 

d.  TOE  Public  Affairs  staffing  is  badly  out  of  date  and  should  be 

revised.  (DINFOS) 

3.  Observations,  (Source) 

a.  There  is  a  significant  opportunity  in  SQ  46  to  utilize  short  periods 
of  training  with  industry  to  qualify  officers  at  a  lower  cost  than  by 
sending  them  to  school  for  a  graduate  degree.  (OCPA) 

b.  Certain  highly  qualified  officers  in  SC  46  should  be  retained  on 
active  duty  past  their  MRD  to  capitalize  on  their  experience  and  training, 
(OCPA) 

4.  Recommendations 

a.  Expand  the  Army  element  at  DINFOS  to  enable  it  to  become  the 
training  proponent  for  SC  46. 

b.  Restructure  the  TOE  Public  Affairs  staff  sections/units. 

5.  Major  Recommendation 

Implement  training  with  Industry  courses  for  selected  positions  in 
SC  46. 


RETO  Analyst:  LTC  Larty  D.  Budge 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
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SUBJECT:  Education,  Specialty  47 


1.  Current  Status. 

a.  Requirements  vs  Assets. 


GRADE 

COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

LT 

Total 


requirements 

NUMBER  %  OF  TOTAL 


106 

11.4 

58 

297 

32.1 

258 

211 

22.8 

16 

304 

32.8 

20 

8 

0.9 

0 

926 

100.0 

352 

ASSETS 

NUMBER  “  %  QF  TOTAL 


16.5 

73.3 

4.5 

5.7 


0.0 


100.0 


sPecialty  47  encompasses  selected  staff  and  faculty  positions  in 
military  colleges,  and  staff  positions  in  headquarters  with  7  < „ 

for  military  history.  The  skills  required  ale'SosTof * 
e  uca  .or  or  scholar.  This  specialty  provides  a  nucleus  of  professionally 
competent  military  officers  with  special  talents  in  education  ZllTe  of 

£?J&JS2*72;j  “  ru“*»  — •-  °L 

«SMr=hIif£j«;s,P”r,eUi,7ii“U0“i.t"."  Pr°£“a<,r’  professor, 

2)  47B:  Author/Instructor  —  positions  filled  bw  .ffir... 
special^es!dVanCed  ClVlUan  de8reeS  8part  from  their  ^nated  0PMS 


3)  47X: 

degree  required. 


PMS 


officers  serving  in  PMS  positions  with  a  graduate 
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c.  SSI  Requirements  (RETO  Data)* 


SSI  REQUIREMENTS 


GRADE 

A 

B 

X 

TOTAL 

COL 

56 

14 

34 

104 

LTC 

47 

53 

247 

347 

MAJ 

53 

100 

6 

159 

CPT 

33 

238 

•  0 

276 

LT 

3 

5 

0 

8 

Total 

197 

410 

281 

894 

*Total  requirements  do  not  compare  with  PERSACS  requirements  in  para  la. 


2.  Problem  Areas. 

a.  Specialty  skills  are  not  well  defined  and  understood.  Therefore, 
position  coding  is  not  precise.  There  are  very  few  actuaL  SC  47  positions, 
but  there  is  an  overabundance  of  SC  47  designated  officers.  (DCSPER,  RETO) 


b.  The  SSI  47B  causes  difficulty  for  the  field  and  MILPERCEN.  The  SSI 
is  designed  to  code  a  position  requiring  a  subject  matter  (civilian  degree) 
expert  but  not  necessarily  a  SC  47  designated  officer.  (DCSPER,  RETO) 

c.  Specialty  47  is  unique;  officer;  become  47  specialists  as  a  result 
of  their  civilian  graduate  education  or  unique  expertise.  SC  47  specialists 
are  not  entry  level  officers  but  are  individuals  who  have  evolved  into  the 
Education  Specialty  as  a  result  of  civilian  education  and  repeated  teaching 
tours.  The  need  for  a  training  program,  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
educators,  is  not  appropriate.  (AWC  -  T&E  proponent) 

3.  Observations. 

a.  ,  DA  Pam  600-3  states,  "A  specialty  is  a  grouping  of  duty  positions 
whose  skill  and  job  requirements  are  mutually  supporting  in  the  development 
of  officer  competence  to  perform  at  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the  specialty. 
Each  specialty  contains  sufficient  positions  in  each  grade  to  support 
officer  utilization  from  entry  level  through  the  grade  of  colonel.  To 
form  these  specialties,  officer  positions  in  the  Army's  force  structure 
which  share  conmon  skill  and  job  requirements  are  grouped  together." 
Specialty  47  does  not  meet  this  OPMS  specialty  guidance.  Skills  and 
job  requirements  of  a  USMA  permanent  professor,  instructor,  historian  and 
a  ROTC  PMS  are  not  mutually  supporting.  There  is  no  normal  progression 
from  major,  the  normal  entry  rknk,  to  colonel.  The  majority  (59%)  of 
major  positions  are  ISMA  instructors,  247  (71%)  of  the  LTC  positions  are 
PMS's,  and  27  (267.)  of  colonel  positions  are  permanent  professors  and 
associate  professors  at  USMA.  The  only  correlation  between  the  SSI's 
of  this  specialty  is  that  all  officers  serving  in  SC  47  coded  positions 
must  have  graduate  degrees.  (RETO) 
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b.  SC  47  is  an  assignment  "specialty"  only.  Any  officer  with  a 
graduate  degree  in  the  required  discipline,  regardless  of  primary  or 
alternate  specialty,  can  serve  in  SC  47  coded  positions.  In  some  positions, 
the  Additional  Skill  Identifier  (ASI)  may  indicate  certain  qualification 
(e.g.,  ASI  5X  —  historian)  which  must  be  filled  with  officers  possessing 
the  appropriate  ASI. 

c.  Because  of  the  unrelated  skills  and  requirements  of  the  SSI's,  and 
the  lack  of  progressive  officer  development,  education  is  not  really  a 
separate  OPMS  specialty.  As  such  it  should  be  eliminated.  Positions  should 
be  coded  and  officers  assigned  to  education  positions  in  the  following 
manner: 


1)  Permanent  professors,  associate  professors  —  coded  and 
assigned  by  ASI  in  a  Permanent  Educator  Program,  Code  47.  Officers  in 
this  program  will  be  selected  by  board  action. 

2)  Historians  —  coded  and  assigned  by  ASI  5X  (historian). 

3)  Curators  —  all  positions  should  be  civilianized. 

4)  Author/Instructor—  coded  and  assigned  by  ASI  5K  (instructor). 

5)  PMS  —  coded  and  assigned  on  a  "fair  share"  basis  of  the  basic 
entry  specialties.  Officers  assigned  to  PMS  positions  must  have  a  graduate 
degree. 

4.  Re c oianenda t i on .  That  Specialty  47  be  eliminated.  Positions  of 
permanent  professor  and  associate  professor  at  USMA  would  be  coded  47, 
Permanent  Educator  Program  and  officers  would  be  selected  for  this  program 
by  central  board  action.  All  other  educator  positions  would  be  coded  by 
ASI  and  officers  managed  by  like  ASI;  ASI  5X  (historian),  ASI  6Z  (strategist), 
or  ASI  5K  (instructor).  Museum  curator  positions  should  be  civilianized. 


RETO  Analyst:  LTC  William  K.  Good,  Jr. 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  48,  Foreign  Area  Officer 


1.  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  cf  Nov  1977) 


* 

NUMBER/ % 

NUMBER/% 

DIFFERENCES 

GRADE 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS 

+ 

COL 

167/. 13 

276/. 10 

+109 

LTC 

313/. 23 

876/. 32 

+563 

MAJ 

341/. 26 

903/. 33 

+562 

CPT 

333/. 25 

674/. 25 

+341 

LT 

179/. 13 

5/  .0 

-174 

1333/100 

2734/100 

b.  Shortage  (unfilled  positions,  number  and  rate) 


GRADE  NUMBER  PERCENT 

.0 
.0 
.04 
.07 
.97 

c.  Overfill  (unused  assets  as  a  percent  of  requirements) 


GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

13 

.07 

LTC 

112 

.36 

MAJ 

0 

.0 

CPT 

0 

.0 

LT 

0 

.0 

COL 

0 

LTC 

0 

MAJ 

14 

CPT 

25 

LT 

174 

d.  Utilisation  rate  (X)  and  requirement  to  assets  ratio  (%) 


GRADE 


AVERAGE  UTILIZATION 


?UIREMENTS  TO  ASSET  PATIO 


COL  .63  .63 
LTC  .38  .38 
MAJ  .41  .  .43 
CPT  .55  .55 
LT  1.00  35.80 
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e.  Utilization  Rate  Difficulties  -  The  SC  48  utilization  rate  is  acceptable 
except  at  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  As  depicted  above,  there  are  only  5 
lieutenant  assets  vhile  179  requirements  exist.  This  leads  to  an  extremely 
high  utilization  rate  and  an  unfavorable  requirements  to  assets  ratio.  This 
problem  is  primarily  caused  By  the  inclusion  of  lieutenant  requirements  in 
SSI-E,  Unconventional  Warfare  Officer.  SC  48  is  an  advanced  entry  specialty, 
and  as  such  the  specialty  cannot  Be  entered  until  the  eighth  year  of  service. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  DA  proponent  has  received  approval  to  reclassify 
all  48E  lieutenants  and  captains  with  less  than  eight  years  service  as  SC 
11.  This  action  is  currently  underway. 

2.  Problem  Areas 

a.  Overseas  tour  equity  causes  somewhat  of  a  problem  particularly  for 
those  officers  designated  48G,  Politico-Military  Affairs,  whose  assign¬ 
ment  opportunities  are  primarily  in  overseas  locations. 

B.  Specialty  48  consists  of  seven  SSIs:  48A  is  Security  Assistance 
(officers  for  which  are  trained  at  a  USAF  school) ;  48C  is  Attache;  48E  — 
Unconventional  Warfare  Officer;  and  48G  —  Politico -Military  Affairs.  The 
remaining  three  SSIs  identify' civil-military  positions  for  which  most 
qualified  officers  are  in  the  Army  Reserve.  The  FAO  course  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  officers  in  SC  48  should  be  qualified  to  serve  in 
any  48  position.  The  present  course  cannot  meet  this  requirement  and  is  no 
substitute  for  the  detailed  training  and  education  required  for 
positions  in  each  of  the  separate  SSIs.  There  is  no  one  "FAO  officer;" 
there  are  seven  distinct  types.  Continuation  of  the  present  course  Would 
perpetuate . the  myth  that  there  is  interchangeability  among  all  SSIs  of  SC 
48. 

The  following  statement  concerning  qualification  in  SC  48  was  received 
from  the  T&E  proponent  during  the  RETO  data  collection  effort; 

Generally,  an  officer  is  qualified  as  a  48  if;  (1)  (slhe  has  area 
expertise  or  has  attended  the  ?A0  course,  and  (2)  has  served  in 
a  FAO  core  position  in  that  grade  of  the  next  lowest. 

The  FAO  aourse  does  not  begin  to  provide  area  expertise.  Since  FAO 
officers  are  supposed  to  be  programed  for  graduate  school  language  training 
and  1-2  years  of  in-country  training,  the  present  course  cannot  be  Justified 
By  any  measure  of  cost-effectiveness.  (Soviet/East  European  area 
officers,  fcr  example,  receive  two  years  of  intensive  schooling  In  Ganslsch, 
Germany.)  If  completion  of  this  course  were  to  influence  MILPERCEN  not 
to  provide  an  officer  with  graduate  schooling  or  in -country  training, 
both  the  officer  and  the  Army  would  lose. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  student  body  consists  of  7  LTC,  27  MAJ  and 
43  CPT.  Nearly  half  the  officers  have  advanced  degrees  (one  has  a 
PhD).  Many  officers  already  have  area  expertise,  while  several  others  do 
net  yet  know  to  what  Of  any)  geographic  area  "hey  will  be  assigned . 

Although  a  need  can  be  seen  for  providing  x  •  FAO  officers  with  courses 
in  which  the  military  applications  of  their  -rea  expertise  are  addressed, 
this  course  does  not  appear  to  meet  the  need.  This  course  should  therefor 
be  replaced  with  short  TDY  functi^al  courses. 
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c.  The  48  specialty,  particularly  SSI G  raqiires  a  long  training 
period  that  can  consist  of  a  graduate  degree,  language  training  and 
in-country  training.  This  process  can  take  as  long  as  five  years  training 
time  plus  three  years  of  utilization  and  thus  the  officer  is  away 

from  his  primary  specialty  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Action 
is  currently  underway  to  solve  this  problem  by  consolidating  the 
graduate  degree  with  the  in-country  training  program. 

d.  Difficulty  is  encountered  in  maintaining  language  proficiency  and 
in  programming  language  refresher  training. 

e.  It  must  be  noted  that  within  SC  48  certain  SSIs  are  more  closely 
related  while  some  have  sharp  differences.  SC  48E,  as  an  example,  shares 
politico-military  awareness  with  other  SSIs  but  the  basic  skills  of  SC  48E 
are  quite  different.  For  this  reason,  consideration  should  be  given 

to  redesignating  all  48E  Unconventional  Warfare  positions  to  the  combat 
arms  specialties  with  an  ASI  of  5G.  The  area  expertise  and  language 
requirements  necessary  for  these  positions  could  be  acquired  through 
attendance  at  short  courses  conducted  by  USAIMA. 

3 .  Observations 

a.  The  analysis  of  SC  48,  performed  by  USAIMA,  represents  a  good 
piece  of  work  and  will  be  valuable  in  future  analyses  of  the  specialty. 

b.  The  qualification  criteria  set  forth  for  SC  48  —  a  mix  of 
education/training,  and  on  the  job  experience  —  will  allov  the 
majority  of  officers  within  the  specialty  to  become  qualified. 

4.  Recommendations 

a.  That  continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  reducing  the  time  required  for 
training/education. 

b.  That  the  remaining  48E  positions  (Q4-06I  be  redesignated  to 
the  combat  arms  specialties  with  an  ASI  of  5G. 

c.  That  the  present  PCS  FAO  course  be.  disestablished,  and« 

o  Substitute  appropriate  TDY  functional  courses  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  various  FAO  SSIs. 

o  Limit  attendance  at  these  courses  to  newly  designated  FAO 
officers  who  do  not  yet  have  an  advanced  degree  or  area  expertise,  or  those 
on  orders  to  FAO  billets  or  follow  ■Km  FAO  training. 

o  Orient  all  FAO  courses  toward  the  military  applications  of  FAO, 
leaving  the  academic  training  In  area  studies  to  civilian  universities . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFT' ICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  DC  20110 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  49,  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analysis 


1.  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  of  Nov  1977) 


NUMBER/% 

NUMBER/ % 

DIFFERENCES 

GRADE 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS 

+ 

COL 

47/.  7 

123/. 9 

+76 

LTC 

190/. 27 

404/. 2 8 

+214 

MAJ 

276/. 40 

538/.37 

+262 

CPT 

171/. 24 

369/. 26 

+198 

LT 

.  IkbL. 

_ 3/  r  0- . 

+11 

698/100 

1437/100 

b. 

Shortage  (Unfilled  positions,  number  and  rate) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

0 

.0 

LTC 

0 

.0 

MAJ 

23 

.9 

CPT 

24 

.14. 

,lt 

11 

.81 

c. 

Overfill  (unused  assets 

as  a  percent  of  requirements) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

COL 

29 

.61 

LTC 

18 

.10 

MAJ 

0 

.0 

CPT 

0 

.0 

LT 

0 

.0 

O 


d.  Uti 

GRADE 

lization  rate  (%)  and  requirements 

AVERAGE  UTILIZATION  (%) 

to  assets  ratio  (X) 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  ASSET  RATIO 

COL 

.39 

.39 

LTC 

.50 

.50 

MAJ 

.53 

.58  ■ 

CPT 

.45 

.52 

LT 

.90 

4.67 

e.  Utilization  Rate  Difficulties  -  The  utilization  rates  at  each  grade 
within  5C49  are  acceptable  and  pose  no  problem  when  viewed  in  isolation. 

A  utilization  problem  does,  however,  occur  when  analyzing  SC49  in  conjunction 
with  the  specialties  with  which  it  is  predominately  paired.  This  problem 
is  discussed  in  detail  below. 

2.  Problems 

a.  The  most  significant  problem  in  SC49  is  the  inability  to  meet 
requirements.  The  overall  asset/requirement  rate  is  2.0  which  is  lower 
than  required  to  insure  professional  development  in  both  of  an  officer's 
specialties  while  meeting  all  other  Army  requirements.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  following: 

1)  Not  all  officers  within  SC49  are  qualified  by  training  or 
experience.  MILPERCEN  is  currently  reviewing  SC49  to  determine  which  officers 
should  not  have  SC49  as  a  specialty.  Some  who  are  not  currently  qualified 
will  retain  the  specialty  because  their  academic  background  is  adequate  to 
support  future  training.  This  action  will  not  help  fill  requirements  but 
will  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  assets. 

2)  The  other  specialty  assigned  to  ORSA  officers  is  In  many 

cases  a  shortage  specialty.  For  example,  almost  15  percent  of  ORSA  officers 
have  Engineer,  (SC21)  as  their  other  specialty  and  the  utilization  rate  of 
Engineers  is  so  high  (76%  at  major)  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  for 
these  officers  to  alternate  between  the  two  specialties.  Additionally,  the 
preponderance  of  ORSA  officers  have  a  combat  arms  specialty  as  an  alternate. 

In  all  cases,  at  the  grade  of  major,  the  utilisation  rate  in  the  combat 
arms  specialty  is  so  high  that  alternating  assignments  between  the  two 
specialties  becomes  difficult  at  best. 

3)  ORSA  positions  are  concentrated  in  the  Washington  area  (HQDA, 

OSD,  JCS ,  CAA,  etc.),  TRADCC  and  DARCOM.  These  activities  account  for 
92  parcent  of  all  ORSA  positions.  Only  2  percent  of  the  total  ORSA 
requirements  are  overseas.  An  officer  due  a  tour  in  ORSA  is  sometimes  not 
available  because  equity  requires  that  he  be  assigned  overseas.  These 
assignments  are  normally  in  the  officers  sltarnate  specialty. 

4)  The  overall  quality  of  ORSA  officers  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  officer  corps  at  large.  This  results  in  a  higher  percentage  of  SC  49 
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officers  not  being  available  for  ORSA  assignments  due  to  service  school 
attendance,  battalion  conmand,  and  other  high  priority/high  visibility 
jobs . 

5)  The  specialty  has  a  relatively  high  number  of  AERB  validated 
positions,  however,  given  the  current  graduate  degree  quotas  only  about 
50  percent  of  these  validated  positions  can  be  filled  with  officers 
having  an  ORSA  degree  obtained  through  a  fully  funded  program. 

6)  The  job  descriptions  as  currently  listed  in  the  TAADS  documents 
do  not  truly  reflect  the  duties  the  individual  will  be  required  to  perform 
and  the  use  of  only  one  SSI  compounds  this  problem. 

3.  Observations 

a.  The  qualification  criteria  established  for  SC49  is  within  reason 
and  would  permit  all  to  become  qualified.  The  requirement  for  a  graduate 
degree  does,  however,  pose  problems.  As  stated  above,  approximately  50 
percent  of  ORSA  officers  can  expect  to  be  sent  to  graduate  school  on  a 
fully  funded  basis.  The  remainder  must  therefore  obtain  an  ORSA  graduate 
degree  on  their  own  time.  This  would  either  entail  night  school  or  a' 
co-op  program  such  as  C&GSC's.  The  DA  proponent  recognises  the  hardship 
posed  by  this  rigid  standard  and  as  such  is  looking  at  the  applicability  of 
the  exlstant  ALMC  resident  military  training.  It  is  felt  by  the  DA 
proponent  that  several  years  will  be  required  to  ascertain  if  the  AUC 
graduates  can  perform  to  the  desired  standard.  If  experience  shows  this 

to  be  the  case,  the  graduate  degree  requirement  for  qualification  may  be 
removed  for  some  ORSA  positions. 

b.  TRADOC  is  also  looking  at  splitlng  the  specialty  into  specialties 

or  multiple  SSIs  that  would  more  clearly  define  the  degree  of  expertise  -> 

required  by  officers  filling  positions  now  coded  49.  It  appears  that  there 

are  two  levels  of  49  skills  required:  skills  of  substantive  understanding 

and  conceptualization  coupled  with  quantitative  analytical  skills;  and,  a 

more  limited  level  comprising  quantitative  analytical  skills  only.  There 

is  an  urgent  need  for  a  detailed  review  of  requirements,  the  skills 

associated  with  those  requirements,  and  the  educational  programs  ,to  impart 

the  skills.  Subsequent  to  the  requirements  review,  decisions  should  be 

made  on  restructuring  the  specialty  as  required. 

c.  A  more  active  recruiting  campaign  is  needed  to  facilitate  the 
accession  of  officers  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  for  SC49. 

d.  MILPERCEN  needs  to  more  closely  monitor  the  utilization  of  SC49. 
assets  to  Insure  that  officers  requisitioned  to  fill  ORSA  vacancies  are 
in  fact  performing  CP.SA  duties. 

4.  Recommendations 

a.  A  job  task  analysis  should  be  done  as  a  priority  effort  to 
determine  requirements  and  associated  skills  as  a  preliminary  step  in 
developing  restructuring  options  as  needed,  and  in  determining  more  accurately 
the  educational  requirements. 

o 
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b.  The  ALMC  review  the  TAADS  and  re-title  ORSA  positions. 

c.  The  DA  proponent  continue  to  monitor  the  ALMC  resident  military 
training  program  to  determine  if  it  is  an  adequate  replacement  for  the 
graduate  degree  requirement  for  certain  ORSA  positions. 

d.  The  DA  proponent  in  conjunction  with  the  MACOMs  prepare  a 
publicity  program  to  increase  ORSA  accessions. 


e.  The  DA  proponent  look  at  the  feasibility  of  using  the  C&GSC  elective 
program,  co-operative  degree  program,  and  MMAS  program  as  a  means  to  train 
and  educate  additional  ORSA  assets. 


WILLIAM  CARTER  TIT 


WILLIAM  G.  CARTER,  III 
MAJ,  IN 
RETO  Analyst 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


31  March  19/8 


SUBJECT:  Research  and  Development  (RSD),  Specialty  51 


1.  Current  Status. 


a.  Requirements  v£  Assets  (as  of  27  Mar  78). 


GRADE 

NUMBERS) 

ASSETS 

NUMB£R/(%) 

REQUIRED 

DOPMA 

IDhAL  (%) 

DIFFERENCE 

1+)  t-A 

COL 

419  (12) 

175  (18) 

It 

+ 

244 

LTC 

893  (27) 

290  (30) 

22 

+ 

603 

MAJ 

1039  (31) 

207  (21) 

44 

+ 

832 

CPT 

929  (28) 

238  (25) 

22 

+ 

691 

TOTAL 

. 62  2) 

3342  (100) 

0 

b.  Shortage  (unfilled  positions,  number  and  rate).. 

GRADE  NUMBER  RATE 

LT  59  95% 

c.  Overfill  (unused  assets  as  a  percent  of  requirements). 

GRADE  NUMBER 

COL  76 

LTC  137 


RATE 

43% 

48% 
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DACS-OTRG  31  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Research  and  Development  (RSD),  Specialty  51 


d.  Utilization 

rate  (%)  and 

requirements  to  assets  rati 

AVERAGE 

REQUIREMENTS  TO 

GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

43 

43 

LTC 

33 

33 

MAJ 

22 

22 

CPT 

27 

29 

e.  Some  overalignment  at  CPT/MAJ.  Not  a  significant  problem. 
Requirements  to  assets  ratio  good  at  LTC/COL. 

2.  Problem  areas. 

a.  Too  few  requirements  at  major  to  allow  normal  progression  to  Colonel. 
Requirements  to  assets  ratio  needs  to  be  adjusted  and  position  coding  needs 
review. 


b.  Valid  lieutenant  requirements  in  specialty,  scarce  assets.  Evaluate 
02  positions  and  early  accessions  policy. 

c.  Desirable  to  have  SC  51  officers  paired  with  Engineer  Specialty  (SC  21) 
from  a  knowledge  and  skills  standpoint.  It  is  undesirable  from  a  utilization 
standpoint  due  to  extensive  SC  21  requirements,  at  all  grades.  Positions 
coded  21/51  and  51/21  need  to  be  examined  and  recoded  where  appropriate. 

d.  Over  360  valid  AERB  graduate  degree  positions  in  physical  sciences, 
engineering,  and  management  (mostly  gt  04-05).  However,  to  perform  in  most 
02/03/04  positions  requires  skills  and  knowledges  associated  with  graduate 
study.  Early  accession  of  qualified  officers  (LT)  and  early  graduate 
schooling  is  essential  even  though  SC  51  is  an  Advanced  Entry  Specialty. 

e.  Difficulty  assigning  Combat  Arms  officers  to  SC  51  positions 
especially  at  grade  of  CPT.  In  November  1977  the  status  of  549  of  the 
929  SC  51  CPTs  (all  combat  arms)  was  reviewed  with  the  following  results: 


PERCENT 

ASSIGNMENT 

15 

In  SC  51  positions 

28 

overseas 

12 

school 

11 

nominative  position  (USMA,  R0TC,  USAREC,  ARR) 

10 

meeting  SC  15  flying  gates 

24 

stabilized  (less  than  36  months  at  station) 

(Problem  raised  by 

ALMC,  MILPtRCEN  aware) 
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SUBJtCT:  Research  and  Development  (R&D),  Specialty  51 

f.  Review  of  TAAD  documents  indicates  significant  number  of  miscoded 
positions.  Additionally,  titles  are  inconsJstent  within  SSls  51A  and  B 
making  it  difficult  to  match  positions  with  desired  qualifications.  Position 
coding  is  the  foundation  for  effective  personnel  management.  Discipline  and 
consistency  are  essential  in  position  coding. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  ALMC/MlLPtRCEN  proposal. 

"The  specialty  codes  51  and  97  provide  the  expertise  for  the  acquisition 
of  materiel.  They  span  the  materiel  acquisition  process  from  concept  to 
obsolescence  providing  knowledge  of  R&D,  procurement  and  production.  The 
two  specialties  are  distinct  and  have  different  qualification  requirements 
but  are  related  to  form  the  broad  heading  of  the  acquisition.  The  two 
specialties  are  now  and  should  be  monitored  by  the  DA  acquisition  proponent 
(DCSRDA)  to  ensure  the  acquisition  community  needs  are  integrated  and 
coordinated.  Neither  of  the  specialties  can  be  eliminated,  nor  can  they  be 
consolidated.  However,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  group  them  under  an 
umbrella  -  acquisition  program." 

b.  Of  the  972  authorized  SC  51  positions,  only  7  are  in  TOt  units  (and 
those  7  appear  to  be  miscoded  -  should  be  SC  27).  In  any  mobilization 
scenario  the  competition  for  combat  arms  officers,  at  all  grades,  portends 

a  scramble  for  assets.  Plans  for  rapid  ci vi 1 ianizat ion,  use  of  mobilization 
designees  (IRR),  and  position  consolidation  require  close  coordination 
among  SC  51  proponents. 


c.  While  ALMC  believes  the  current  "proponency"  system  is  adequate, 
they  argue  that,  'The  overall  education  system  is  inadequate  because  there 
is  no  system's  management  of  it.  The  various  subsets  suboptimize,  e.g., 

AERB  aspects,  M1LPERCEN  policies,  etc." 

d.  Troop  command  is  not  essential  to  qualification  in  ,SC  51.  If  troop 

■  command  continues  to  be  a  gate  ("ticket")  for  promotion,  equivalent  designa¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  SC  51  TDA  positions. 

e.  Training  With  Industry  (TW1)  should  be  expanded.  ALMC  notes  it 
would  be  "the  most  worthwhile  direction"  SC  51  could  take. 


i 
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DACS-OTRG  31  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Research  end  Development  (R&D),  Specialty  51 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Appoint  a  General  Officer  (DA  Staff)  as  "the  proponent"  for  SC  51. 
Provide  him  a  full  time  assistant  to  monitor  and  coordinate  mechanisms  such 
as  the  Army  Logistics  Specialty  Committee,  and  DARCOM/TRaDOC  working  groups. 
Proponent  should  participate  of  selection,  training  and  utilization  of 
officers  in  SC  51  and  be  a  regular  member  of  the  OPMS  Steering  Committee 

on  all  SC  51  related  matters. 

b.  Recode  all  positions  !AW  "specific"  DA  guidance.  Then  institute 
discipline  into  the  coding  system. 


■ 

. 

RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Wi 1 1 iam  A.  Stofft  j 

PROPONENTS 

DA,  ODCSRDA,  LTC  Ford,  0X5-3664 
MILPERCEN,  MAJ  Asbury,  325-0417 
Ed  6-  Tng,  ALMC,  Mr.  Sweeney,  687-1786 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


31  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Atomic  Energy  (AE),  Specialf/  52 


1 .  Current  Status . 


a.  Requirements  v_s  Assets  (as  of  27  Mar  78). 


GRADE 

NUMBER/(%) 

ASSETS 

N*JMBER/(%) 

REQUIREMENTS 

D0PMA 

IDEAL  (%) 

DIFFERENCE 
+  - 

COL 

90  (19) 

28  (17) 

11 

+  62 

LTC 

136  (27) 

67  (37) 

22 

+  69 

MAJ 

162  (34) 

62  (35) 

44 

+  100 

CPT 

t  T 

90  (19) 

-1  /  1  \ 

17  (9) 

22 

+  73 

[ 1 00)  1 77  1 1 00) 


b.  Shortage  (Unfilled  positions 

,  number  and  rate). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

RATE 

CPT 

4 

11% 

LT 

2 

67% 

c .  Over  fill 

(Unused  assets  as  a 

percent  of  requirements). 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

RATE 

COL 

17 

59% 

x-xxiii-i 
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a.  Desirable  to  have  SC  52  officers  paired  with  Engineer  specialty 
(SC  21)  from  a  knowledge  and  skills  standpoint.  It  is  undesirable  from  a 
utilization  standpoint  due  to  extensive  SC  21  requirements  at  all  grades. 
Examine  positions  coded  21/52  and  52/21  and  recode  where  appropriate. 

b.  Shortage  of  LTC  (05)  assets  to  fill  requirements.  Complex  and 
sophisticated  specialty  requires  long  range  development  and  prohibits  late 
accession  (MAJ/LTC)  of  untrained  assets.  Assets  to  requirements  ratio 
should  be  around  2:1. 


c.  Officers  who  enter  SC  52  from  specialties  other  than  Field  Arty 
(SC  13)  or  Air  Defense  Arty  (SC  14)  need  specific  training  in  nuclear 
capable  delivering  systems  (2-3  weeks  TDY).  Education  and  training  proponent 
must  insure  resident  and  hon-resident  programs,  MILPERCEN  must  insure 
officer  attendance. 


d.  Da  Pamphlet  600-3,  "Officer  Professional  Development  and  Utilization 
(September  1977),"  omits  requirement  for  undergraduate  majors  in  Geology 
and  Chemistry.  They  should  be  included.  Generally,  too  narrow  a  view  was 
taken  on  the  specialty.  Courses  in  health  physics,  biological  sciences, 
electronics,  mathematics  and  meteorology  are  valuable  for  the  AE  specialist. 
These  subjects  should  be  added. 

e.  The  two  SSls  (m&8)  create  a  difference  without  distinction  and 
should  be  combined.  The  qualifications  for  each  SSI  are  the  same. 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Atomic  Energy  (a£),  Specialty  52 
3.  Observations. 

a.  High  percentage  of  u.e  177  positions  require  an  advanced  degree. 

b.  Troop  command  is  not  essential  to  SC  52  development  or  qualification 
at  any  grade. 

c.  All  SC  52  positions  should  be  TDA.  The  3  TOt  positions  are  miscoded 

d.  There  is  a  high  correlation  of  skills  with  SC  52  and  the  following 
specialties  (Note:  4§,  51  and  97  are  also  Advanced  Entry  Specialties): 


SC  13 

FA, 

SC  14 

AD 

SC  21 

EN 

SC  27 

C-E/EN 

SC  49 

OR/SA 

SC  51 

R&D 

SC  74 

Chemical 

SC  97 

Procurement 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Education  and  Training  (E  &  T)  proponency  for  SC  52  should  be  taken 
from  Da  DCSOPS  and  given  to  the  Army  Nuclear  and  Chemical  Agency.  DA 
proponency  should  remain  in  DCSOPS. 

b.  Combine  the  two  SSIs  in  SC  52  into  one  SSI. 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Wi 1 1 iam  A,  Stoff t 

PROPONENTS 

Da,  DCSOPS,  MAJ  Skerker,  0X5-9913 
M I LPERCbN,  LTC  Ostenberg,  325-0417 
Ed  &  Tng,  DCSOPS,  MAJ  Skerker,  0X5-9913 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMV 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 
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28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Automatic  Data  Processing,  SC  53 


1.  Current  Status 


a . 

Requirements  vs  Assets  (as  of 

18  Nov  77) 

■ 

GRADE 

REQUIREMENTS 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

COL 

44  (5%) 

117  (7%) 

+73 

LTC 

205  (23%) 

441  (26%) 

+236 

MAJ 

314  (34%) 

626  (38%) 

+312 

CPT 

304  (33%) 

478  (29%) 

+174 

LT* 

43  (5%) 

5.(0) 

-38 

b. 

Shortage  (unfilled  positions. 

number  and  rate) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

MAJ 

35 

11% 

CPT 

56 

18% 

LT* 

38 

88% 

c. 

Overfill  («nused  assets  as  a 

percent  of  requirements) 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

• 

COL 

26 

58% 

LTC  .. 

15 

7% 

d. 

Utilization  Rate  (percent^  and  requirements  to  ass 

ets  ratio  (percent) 

GRADE 

AVERAGE. UTILIZATION 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  A 

5SETS  RATIO 

COL 

.38 

•  • 

3q 

;  ■ 

LTC 

.48 

#> 

48 

t 

MAJ 

.50 

• 

56 

• 

CPT 

.61 

• 

74 

LT* 

1.00 

8. 

6 

*  There 

should  be  no  LT  requirements  < 

or  assets  since  SC 

5: 

3  is  an  Advanced 

Entry  Specialty. 
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e.  The  high  util  Nation  rate  for  CPTs  and  MAJs  restricts  the  pairings 
which  can  be  accomodated  at  those  grades.  This  problem  can  be  solved, 
however.  (See  below) 

2.  Froblem  Areas  (Source) 

a.  The  specialty  proponent  argues  that  SC  53  should  be  a  basic  entry 
specialty  for  following  reasons:  (DAA) 

(1)  This  would  allow  the  Army  to  take  advantage  of  2LTs  coming 
on  active  duty  w/ADP  degrees  while  their  skills  were  still  fresh. 

(2)  This  would  allow  the  downgrading  of  many  of  the  CPT  positions 
to  LT  positions  which  would  provide  better  utilization  for  CPIs. 

(3)  This  would  assist  the  Army  in  meeting  the  growing  demand  for 
officers  in1 SC  53, ' particularly  at  the  LT/CPT  level. 

b.  The  perishability  of  AOP  skills  and  degree  of  training/experience 
required  in  some  positions,  make  it  desirable  for  some  officers  in  SC  53 
to  "single  track"  in  SC  53  for  their  entire  careers.  (DAA) 

c.  The  coding  of  SC  53  positions  in  the  TAADs  documents  is  totally 
inconsistent.  This  will  require  additional  SSI’s  and  a  re-write  of 

AR  611-101  (DAA)  to  solve.  (DAA) 

d.  SC  53  is  characterized  by  a  high  content  of  perishable  skills 
which  require  that  an  officer  serve  continuously  in  the  specialty  or 
attend  refresher  training  prior  to  workiny  in  the  specialty  after  an 
absence.  The  Army  does  not  have  an  established  refresher  training 
program  at  this  time.  (DAA) 

3.  Observations 

a.  There  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  ADP  equipment  throughout 
the  Army  by  1990*  Requirements  for  officers  in  SC  53  will  also  increase, 
but  more  slowly  since  much  of  the  new  ADP  equipment  will  be  user-oriented 
and  will  not  require  ADP  trained  personnel. 

b.  Through  the  1990's  there  will  be  an  increasing  trend  toward 
civi 1 ianization  which  should  reduce  the  TDA  requirements  for  officers 
in  SC  53  (SSI  Study). 

c.  Graduate  degrees  are  essential  for  some  positions  in  SC  53; 
however,  the  civilian  education  requirement  for  the  majority  of  officers 

in  the  specialty  ca.i  be  satisfied  by  civilian  courses  which  are  considerably 
short  of  a  graduate  degree.  (DAA) 
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b.  Recommendations 


a.  TAAOS  documents  shouid  be  rationalized  and  standardized. 

b.  Cons iderat ion  should  be  given  to  allowing  some  officers  in  SC  53 
to  "single  track"  instead  of  persuing  dual  specialty  development. 

c.  Cons iderat ion  should  be  given  to  establishing  a  short,  TOY 
refresher  course  for  officers  enroute  to  an  SC  53  oosition  after  2  or 
more  years  in  a  non-SC  53  position. 

5.  Major  Recormendat ion 

In  view  of  the  growing  requi rements  for  LT/CP7s  in  SC  53,  and  the 
ADP  skills  of  some  newly  commissioned  officers,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  SC  53  a  basic  entry  specialty. 


RETO  Analyst:  LTC  !  arry  D  Budge 
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DACS-OTRG  31  March  1973 

SUBJtCT:  Operations  and  Force  Development,  Specialty  54 

2.  Problems. 

a.  SC  54  severely  overaligned  at  COL  (06),  moderately  overaligned  at 
LTC  (05).  Position  recoding  will  help. 

b.  Review  of  SC  54  TAAD  documents  indicates  significant  number  of 
miscoded  positions.  Position  titles  are  inconsistent  making  it  difficult 

to  match  officer  qualifications  with  billet  requirements.  System  discipline 
essential  ir.  position  coding  and  job  titles  if  SC  54  is  to  be  a  viable 
specialty. 

c.  SC  54  jobs  are  clearly  divided  into  three  separate  and  distinct  areas: 

i 

(1)  Operations,  Plans,  training  and  readiness 

(2)  Combat  developments 

(3)  Force  developments 

There  are  numerous  functions  in  these  diverse  tracks  that  closely  parallel 
tasks  routinely  performed  in  other  specialties  such  as: 

SC  28  Instructional  Technology  and  Management 

SC  47  Education 

SC  49  OR/SA 

SC  51  R60 

The  current  single  SSI  in  SC  54  does  not  allow  for  effective  management  of 
the  specialty. 

d.  The  specialty  could  be  split  Into  t*0  (or  three)  specialties  in 
accordance  with  the  general  functions  listed  above  (CAC  recommendation).  The 
billets  could  be  recoded  into  existing  specialties  leaving  a  broad  "generalist" 
(operations,  plans,  training  and  readiness)  specialty  without  creating  new 
specialties.  The  specialty  could  be  redefined  as  part  of  a  major  OPMS 
restructuring  to  more  clearly  delineate  responsibilities  for: 

Training  Develooments  (proposed  SC  50) 

Combat  Developments 
Force  Developments 
Instructional  Technology  (SC  28) 

Education  (SC  47) 

Operations,  Plans  and  Readiness  (Corps  and  above)  (SC  54) 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Operations  and  Force  Development,  Specialty  54 

Or  the  special ty  could  be  more  sharply  defined  by  adding  two  additional 
SSis  (B  -  Combat  Development  and  C  -  Force  Development)  as  was  planned 
in  the  10  Aug  77  MILPERCEN  proposals. 

e.  The  lack  of  a  formal  SC  54  training  and  education  strategy  is 
significant.  Less  than  40  percent  of  the  officer  corps  attends  USACGSC 
leaving  a  large  shortfall  in  field  grade  preparation  for  this  specialty. 
There  are  no  other  courses  currently  functioning  for  SC  54  officers. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  85%  of  SC  54  assets  are  Combat  Arms.  Slight  overal ignment  in 
lower  3  grades  acceptable  IAW  expected  combat  losses. 

b.  Education  and  Training  proponent  argues  that  Bn  Command  (or 
equivalent)  or  principal  staff  officers  at  brigade  or  division  (or 
equivalent)  is  essential  for  05  and  06  qualification  in  SC  54  and  54C. 
DA  proponent  and  MILPERCEN  disagree. 

c.  Coding  of  SC  54  positions  in  TOE  units  is  limited  to  Corps  and 
above .  Policy  not  followed  Army -wide. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Create  two  new  SSls  (Force  Development  and  Combat  Development) 
in  the  existing  specialty  md  manage  assets  accordingly. 

b.  Review  a  1 1  SC  54  positions,  recode  where  appropriate. 

c.  Develop  SC  54  education  and  training  strategy  including  resi¬ 
dent  and  nonresident  courses. 

RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Militant  A.  Stofft 

PROPONENTS 

DA,  DC SOPS ,  LTC  Leavitt,  0X7-1079 
MILPERCEN,  MAJ  Larned,.  325-0417 
Ed  S  Tng,  CGSC,  LTC  Bradley,  552-2109 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20310 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  55,  Legal  ( JAQC ) 


30  March  1978 


1.  Current  Status 


GRADE 

ASSETS 

REQUIREMENTS 

COL 

85 

110 

LTC  • 

152 

170 

MAJ 

221 

322 

CPT 

1189 

1085 

LT 

- 

«• 

1647 

1687 

a. .  JAGC  promotion  board  and  expanded  zone  have  partially  remedied 
shortages  in  grade  of  major. 

b.  Retention  has  improved  with  increased  prospects  for  a  larger 
career  force.  Utilization  is  100%  within  the  specialty. 

2.  Problem  Areas 

a. '  Current  SSI  do  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  personnel 
management.  Discrete  coding  must  be  provided  for  TAADS  documents.  New 
SSI  must  be  established  to  reflect  traditional  JAG  specialties. 

b.  Professional  development  in  the  first  ten  years  has  remained  the 
responsibility  of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate . General '»  School.  Training  to 

.meet  requirements  of  higher  duty  positions  and  legal  specialization  must 
be  a  combined  effort  of  personnel  managers/supervisof/ lawyer  in  an  office/ 
TDY  school  environment. 

c.  JAG  attorneys  «, captains)  advance  to  supervisory  positions  without 
adequate  formal  training  preparatory  to  assuming  the  job. 

3.  Reconsnendations 

a.  SSI's  should  be  restructured  as  indicated  to  maximize  ADP- 
assisted  resource  management. 


55A  -  Judge  Advocate  (Basic) 

55B  -  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
55C  -  Criminal  Law  Specialist 
55D  -  Judiciary 

55E  -  Administrative/Civil  Law  Specialist 
5JF  -  Procurement  Law  Specialist 
55G  -  International  Law  Specialist 
55H  -  Claims  Law  Specialist 

b.  Establish  professional  development  objectives,  emphasizing  OJE 
and  short  CLE  courses,  and  provide  intensive  law/management  course 
for  majors. 


RETO  Analyst:  COL  D.  A.  Fontanella 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


31  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Highlights  of  SC  56,  Chaplain 


1 .  Current  Status . 


1.  Assets  vs 

Requirements* 

1978 

1981 

ASSETS 

REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIREMENTS 

COL 

107 

82 

94 

LTC 

315 

188 

286 

MAJ 

479 

384 

453 

CPT 

523 

644 

439 

TOTALS 

729^ 

1272 

b.  1981  requirements  are  provided  because  the  Army  Chaplaincy  is 
currently  in  a  period  of  transition.  This  transition  is  already  affecting 
the  1978  requirements,  which  are  changing  rapidly.  Although  there  will  be 
only  slight  differences  in  the  total  requirements  in  1981,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  shift  by  grades,  especially  LTC  and  CPT. 

c.  There  is  10C%  utilization  of  chaplains  in  chaplain  positions. 

2.  Problem  areas  (now  being  addressed  by  Chief  of  Chaplains). 

a.  Need  for  a  standardized  method  of  encoding  chaplain  position 
requirements  into  TAAOS. 

b.  Difficulty  of  using  existing  chaplain  SSI  in  effective  programing 
of  trained  chaplains,  for  appropriate  positions. 

c.  Absence  of  branch  related  qualification  criteria  at  grades  of  MAJ, 
LTC,  and  COL.  Criteria  must  be  seen  by  the  field  as  related  to  the  process 
of  ministry,  which  is  the  chaplain's  primary  duty. 
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SU8JtCT:  Highlights  of  SC  56,  Chaplain 
3.  Observations. 


31  March  1978 


a.  Survey: 

(1)  Recently  implemented  Chaplain  Professional  Development  Plan  ha. 
evoked  a  positive  response  from  the  field.  Approximately  two  thirds  of 
the  chaplains  surveyed  feel  it  is  meeting  the  needs  for  chaplain  training. 

(2)  approximately  60%  of  the  chaplains  surveyed  would  prefer  ' overal 
short  TOY  courses  plus  CAS3  as  a  replacement  for  the  current  chaplain 
Advance  Course;  OJE  is  the  training  mode  most  frequently  indicated  as  the 
way  chaplains  become  qualified  to  effectively  practice  their  profession 
in  the  Army. 

b.  Analysis  reveals  the  following  strengths  of  the  Chaplain  Professional 
Development  Plan: 

(1)  Chaplains  viewed  as  learners  throughout  their  career. 

(2)  It  focuses  on  education/training  for  ministry. 

(3)  Skills  training  and  personal/spiritual  growth  are  seen  as  part  of 
professional  development. 

(4)  Basic  chaplain  training  Is  more  realistic  due  to  Phase  III  internship 

(5)  The  training  program  is  more  Cost  effective  In  that  less  time  is 
spent  in  resident  courses. 

(6)  It  responds  to  training  needs  of  individual  chaplains  and  is 
responsible  to  field  requirements. 

(7)  It  emphasizes  assessment  and  bases  training  upon  assessed  needs. 

,  c.  Analysis  indicates  the  fol lowing  weaknesses  in  the  Chaplain 
Professional  Development  Plan; 

(1)  Pivotal  points  in  the  chaplain's  career  are  not  adequately  recognized 
as  prime  times  for  education/training. 

(2)  Not  enough  opportunity  for  chaplains  to  Interact  with  officers  of 
other  branches  In  a  learning  environment. 
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DACS-OTRG  31  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Highlights  of  SC  56,  Chaplain 

k.  Recommendations. 

a.  That  the  Army  chaplaincy  continue  in  the  direction  it  has  begun 
with  its  Professional  Development  Plan  with  following  exception:  sub¬ 
stitute  CA$J  and  three  TOY  short  courses  for  the  Chaplain's  Advance 
Course  ( Incl  1 ) . 

b.  That  the  Army  chaplaincy  assure  appropriate  coding  of  chaplain 
duty  positions  and  trained  chaplain  resources  so  that  the  personnel 
managers  within  the  chaplaincy  may  take  full  advantage  of  automated 
data  processing  equipment. 

c.  That  the  chaplain  Specialty  Skill  Identifier/Additional  Skill 
Identifier  (SSI /AS  I )  node  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  a  limited  revision 
will  assist  the  personnel  managers  in  easier  identification  of  trained 
resources  to  fill  duty  position  requirements. 

di  That  the  Office  of  the  Chief. of  Chaplains  continue  in  its  project 
to  define  qualification  criteria  for  major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel 
chaplains,  focusing  on  the  aspects  of  leadership  in  and  supervision/man¬ 
agement  of  ministry.  . 

e.  That  an  assessment  center  for  Army  chaplains  be  considered  for 
establishment  at  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assessment  and  assessment  instruments  which  will  enable 
chaplains  to  determine  appropriate  utilization  of  the  Chaplain  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  Plan. 


RETO  ANALYST: 

Chaplain  (LTC)  Danny  W.  Burttram 
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(ASSUMING  DOPMA)  '  _ _ 


BCHT  PHASE  1 1  is  6  weeks  TOY  at  USACHCS  enroute  to  first  duty  station. 
BCHT  PHASE  1 1 1  is  1  year  SOJT  at  first  duty  station. 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  6d-61,  Medical  Corps  (MC) 


1.  Current  Status: 


GRADE 

ASSETS 

REQUIREMENTS 

COL 

415 

371 

LTC 

616 

852 

MAJ 

1630 

2623 

CPT 

1321 

2076 

LT 

3982 

5922 

a.  The  difference  between  authorizations  and  assets  results  in  a 
shortage  of  about  600  physicians;  ergo,  600  is  the  "official"  shortage. 

b.  There  is  100!i  utilization  within  specialty  in  MC.  The  Medical  Corps 
consists  exclusively  of  commissioned  officers  who  are  qualified  doctors  of 
medicine  or  doctors  of  osteopathy. 

c.  Forty-four  special  skill  identifiers  have  been  established  for  the 
MC  (Inclosure  1). 

d.  MC  is  excluded  from  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  in  grades  below 
brigadier  general. 

e.  Current  constructive  credit  policies  result  in  accession  above  LT. 

2.  Problem  Areas. 

a.  The  most  significant  problem  is,  of  course,  the  shortage  of  physicians 
Accessions  and  retentions  are  woefully  inadequate.  The  education  and  training 
survey  of  AMEDD  officers,  while  not  addressing  retention  per  se,  reaffirms 
some  factors  impacting  on  retention.  Medical  skills  are  marketable.  997.  of 
MC  officers  responding  to  the  survey  believe  their  primary  specialty  training 
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or  education  will  be  of  value  in  a  civilian  career  and  76%  estimate  they 
could  earn  more  than  $50,000  annualy  salary  in  civilian  life.  Almost  a 
fourth  (24%)  of  the  MC  officers  responded  that  they  do  not  plan  to  make 
the  Army  a  career.  One  third  state  that  they  have  made  no  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  make  the  Army  a  career.  Eighteen  percent  indicated 
that  they  would  make  the  Army  a  career  but  were  undecided  as  to  when  they 
will  retire.  .Only  about  one  fourth  (24%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  plans 
to  retire  with  more  than  20  but  less  than  26  years  of  service.  Those  with 
plans  for  a  career  included  officers  (LTC  and  COL)  who  have  already  made 
the  Army  a  career.  Junior  officers  (CPT  and  MAJ)  responded  50%  against  the 
Army  as  a  career. 

b.  Written  comments  from  MC  officers  surveyed  concerned  dissatisfaction 
with  many  aspects  of  service.  Complaints  included  requirement  for  post-draft 
obligatory  service;  military  training  provided  (or  not  orovided) ;  command/ 
administration  versus  clinical  utilization;  opportunity  for  specialty 
training  education  in  civilian  institutions;  assimulation/socilization  of 
physicians  into  military  (pro  and  con);  pay  and  bonus  policies;  tour  stabil¬ 
ization;  inadequate  personnel  and  equipment  support;  and  poor  facilities. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  The  probability  of  attaining  projected  MC  year-end  strengths  during 
the  mid-eighties  is  contingent  upon  maintaining  program  fill  on  current 
authorization  for  accession  programs.  The  Health  Profession  Scholarship 
Program  (HPSP)  is  the  primary  source  of  accessions.  HP3P  is  expected  to 
provide  around  425  per  year  through  1984.  The  Uniformed  Services  University 
School  of  Medicine  will  graduate  its  first  class  in  1980.  The  Army's  share 
is  12.  This  is  expected  to  raise  to  65  by  1984.  However,  the  last  Berry 
Plan  (under  draft,  service  deferred)  physician  starts  his  post-draft  obli¬ 
gatory  service  in  1981.  The  Berry  Plan  was  the  primary  source  of  physicians 
under  the  draft. 

b.  DOD  has  a  revised  physician  pay  package  for  submission  to  Congress. 
While  parity  with  Civilian  pay  cannot  be  expected,  the  package  is  expected 
to  remove  some  of  the  dis-incentives  of  the  present  program. 

c.  Continuing  specialty  education  throughout  career  is  a  requirement 
and  highly  desired  by  the  medical  officer.  Programs  under  direction  of  The 
Surgeon  General  are  available  to  Medical  Corps  officers  in  designated 
medical  activities.  These  programs  provide  the  Army  with  trained  specialists 
meet  requirements  of  appropriate  boards  and  are  valuable  in  recruiting  and 
retention. 

d.  Preconnissioning  military  socilizatlon  has  been  Included  in 
professional  scholarship  programs.  The  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  includes  military  elective  experience  in  the  summer 
schedule.  These  exposures  to  the  military  and  an  appropriate  basic  course 
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will  provide  for  the  inculcation  and  furtherance  of  the  military  medical 
professionalism. 

e.  RETO  analysis  supports  expansion  of  the  basic  course.  This 
should  provide  officers  of  the  MC  proper  assimulation  into  the  military 
and  increase  satisfaction  in  practice  of  military  medicine.  There  is  a 
glitch,  however.  The  shortage  of  physicians  still  exists  and  the  dilemma 
of  attending  a  longer  basic  versus  early  arrival  at  the  job  will  continue 
until  shortages  are  reduced. 

f.  RETO  analysis  does  not  support  the  advanced  course.  Few  physicians 
attend  the  advanced  course,  yet  the  aura  of  ticket  punching  prevails. 
Deletion  of  advanced  course  will  properly  align  professional  development 
objectives  for  physicians.  Shorter,  specialized  courses  will  be  provided, 
as  needed,  for  professional  military  education. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  No  recommendation  is  made  that  applies  specifically  to  this 
specialty. 

b.  Recommended  changes  to  the  Army  training  and  education  system  w*ll 
involve  officers  of  this  specialty  as  part  of  their  military  professional 
education. 


RETO  Analyst:  COL  Harold  W.  Stocks 
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MEDICAL  CORPS 


ss/ 

60A 

60B  ' 

6CC 

eoD 

6CE 

60F 

60G 

60H 

60J 

60K 

60L 

60M 

60N 

60P 

60Q 

60R 

60S 

60TT 

60U 

60V 

60W 

60Z 

61A 

61B 

61C 

61D 

61 E 

61F 

61G 

61H 

61J 

61K 

61L 

61M 

61N 

61P 

61Q 

61R 

61S 

61T 

61U 

61V 

61W 

61Z 


n  tit 

Executive  Medicine 
Nuclear  Medicine 
Preventive  Medicine 
Occupational  Medicine 
General  Medicine 
Pulmonary  Disease 
Gastroenterology 
Cardiology 

Obsbethcs/Gynecology 

Urology 

Derma  toloev 

AUergy/Clinical  Immunology 

Anesthesiology 

Pediatrics 

Pedu  trie  Cardiology 
Child  Neurology 
Ophthahnalogy 

Otorhinolaryngology 
Child  Psychiatry 
Neurology 
Psychiatry 
Hematology 
Nephrology 
Medical  Oncology 
Endocrinology 
Rheumatology 
riinirsl  Pharmacologist 
Internal  Medicine 
,  Infectious  Disease 
Family  Practice 
General  Surgery 
Thoracic  Surgery 
Plastic  Surgery 
Orthopedic  Surgery 
Aviation  Medicine 
Physiatry 

Therapeutic  Radiology 
Diagnostic  Radiology 

Radiology 

Anatomical  Pathology 
Pathology 
Chairs!  Pathology 
peripheral  Vascular  Surgery 
Neurosurgery 
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c.  DC  i3  excluded  from  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  in  grades 
below  brigadier  general. 

d.  Current  constructive  credit  policies  result  in  accession  above  LT. 

2.  Problem  Areas 

As  a  result  of  a  program  budget  decision,,  input  into  the  Health 
Professional  Schol.  rship  Program  (HPSP)  has  been  discontinued  for 
dentistry.  Shortages  already  existed  in  the  DC.  The  input  into  LPSP 
was  discontinued  purportedly  oecause  scholarship  assistance  was  not 
necessary  to  attract  officers  into  military  dentistry  from  an  ample  pool 
of  civilian  dentists.  As  the  residual  of  scholarships  declines,  recruiting 
efforts  are  being  intensified.  The  effect  of  recent  increases  in  AMEDD 
procurement  resources  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

3.  Observations 

a.  The  command  positions  for  DC  are  in  grades  05  and  06.  Because 
no  command  positions  are  required  at  lower  levels,  development  is  highly 
dependent  on  selection  and  training  without  the  normal  scalar  arrange¬ 
ment  for  experience.  RETO  analysis  did  not  support  the  entire  requirement 
for  CGSC  graduates  claimed  by  the  AMEDD. 

b.  The  DC  comprises  12%  of  the  AMEDD.  Over  a  seven  year  period  the 
DC  has  accounted  for  10%  of  the  AMEDD  advanced  course.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  professional  development  objective  of  the  DC  to  create  and 
maintain  a  pool  of  exceptionally  qualified  officers  possessing  the 
professional  and  managerial  skills  necessary  to  fill  positions  of  the 
highest  responsibility. 

c.  RETO  made  no  recommendations  concerning  pre  or  post-conmlssioning 
AMEDD  training/education  in  technical  scientific  and  professional  areas 
or  programs.  The  dentistry  training  in  HPSP  should  have  continued  until 

a  mor?  favorable  strength  posture  was  achieved  and  then  retained  possibly 
at  a  reduced  rate.  Excessive  shortage  could  create  the  same  dilemmas 
associated  with  physician  shortages  which  detract  from  military  training/ 
education  objectives  and,  more  seriously,  from  patient  care. 

Recoonendatlons 

a.  No  recommendation  is  made  that  applies  specifically  to  this 
specialty. 

b.  Recommended  changes  to  the  Army  training  and  education  system  will 
involve  officers  of  this  specialty  at  part,  of  their  military  professional 
education. 


RFTO  Analyst:  COI.  Harold  W.  Stocks 
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1 .  Current  Status. 


GRADE 

65A 

ASSETS 
'  6gB  He 

TOTAL 

65A 

REQUIREMENTS 
65  B  65C 

TOTAL 

COL 

5 

7 

6 

18 

5 

6 

7 

18 

LTC 

6 

29 

16 

51 

6 

19 

19 

44 

MAJ 

24 

22 

27 

73 

26 

36 

31 

93 

CPT 

27 

61 

89 

177 

35 

'  84 

119 

238 

LT 

25 

_iit 

J1 

131 

20 

44 

JtZ 

111 

57 

173 

190 

S50 

92 

w 

223 

504 

a. .  Three  special  skill  identifiers  (SSI)  have  been  established  for 
AMSC  as  follows: 

SSI  TITLE 

65A  Occupational  Therapist 

65B  Physical  Therapist 

65C  Hospital  Dietitian 

b.  This  specialty  consists  of  three  separate  SSI  with  three  different 

professional  requirements.  There  is  no  migration  from  one  SSI  to  another. 
There  are  no  secondary  SSI. 

c.  The  basic  professional  qua! If Ication  of  an  officer  of  the  Amy 
Medical  Specialist  Corps  are: 

(1)  A  baccalaureate  level  of  education. 

(2)  Graduate  from  an  accredited  curriculum  which  is  acceptable  to  DA 
in  one  of  the  above  three  specialties. 
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2.  Problem  Area.  The  fact  that  the  AMSC  consists  of  three  unique  SSI 
presents  management  problems.  Officers  are  appointed  in  one  of  the  three 
SSI  and  they  maintain  that  professional  identity  throughout  their  military 
careers.  Flucuations  in  requirements  by  grade  are  not  easily  accommodated. 

3.  Observation.  Overall  the  AMSC  presents  no  external  problems.  Internal 
strength  inequities  do  present  a  management  problem  especially  in  the  senior 
grades. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  No  recommendation  is  made  that  applies  specifically  to  this  specialty 

b.  Recomnended  changes  to  the  Army  training  and  education  system  will 
involve  officers  of  this  specialty  as  part  of  their  military  professional 
education. 


RETO  Analyst:  Harold  W.  Stocks 
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1.  Current  Status 


COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

LT 


h.  There  is  100Z  utilization  within  specialty  in  VC.  The  Veterinary 
Corps  consists  exclusively  of  commissioned  officers  who  are  qualified  doctors 
of  Veterinary  medicine. 

b.  There  are  6  specialty  skill  identifiers  for  the  VC  as  follows: 

SSI  TITLE 

64A  Veterinary  Services  Officer 

64B  Veter inary  Staff  Officer 

64C  Veterinary  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine 

Officer 

64D  Veterinary  Pathologists 

64E  Veterinary  Microbiologist 

64?  Veterinary  Comparative  Medicine  Officer 

c.  Current  constructive  credit  policies  result  in  accession 
above  LT. 
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2.  Problem  Areas 

a.  Prob  :ms  associated  with  management  of  VC  pertain  to  low  retention 
rate  of  juni  r  officers  and  maintaining  appropriate  balance  in  special 
skill  areas. 

b.  In  pie-commissioning  training  a  veterinarian  is  prepared  mainly 
for  animal  cere  medicine  with  a  broad  background  in  public  health,  prevent¬ 
ive  medicine  and  meat  hygiene.  After  commissioning  his  duties  mostly 
concern  food  inspection  with  limited  animal  care. 

3.  Observations 

a.  Most  newly  commissioned  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Corps  attend 

an  orientation  course  upon  completion  of  the  basic  course.  The  orientation 
course  provides  specific  training  in  food  hygiene  and  technology  as  applied 
to  subsistence  for  DOD. 

b.  The  recent  transfers  of  CONUS  in-plant  subsistence  procurement 
inspection  mission  to  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  reduce,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  VC  officers  to  maintain  the  level  of  inspection  proficiency 
previously  provided.  Therefore  training  requirements  will  be  geared  to 
rotation  base  in  support  of  overseas  procurement  mission.  Instruction 
will  emphasize  conduct  and  performance  of  subsistence  procurement  in  an 
overseas  theater.  The  requirement  for  wholsomeness  inspection  remains 
with  the  veterinary  service.  The  VC  will  continue  to  inspect  military 
subsistence  upon  receipt  and  periodically  during  distribution  through 
the  supply  system.  A  portion  of  the  training  requirement  must  be  di¬ 
rected  towarc  these  mission  requirements  as  well  as  the  support  to  the 
overseas  procurement  mission. 

4.  Recommendations 

a.  No  recomsendation  is  made  that  applies  specifically  to  this 
specialty. 

,  •*- 

b.  Recommended  changes  to  the  Army  training  and  education  system 
will  involve  officers  of  this  specialty  as  part  of  their  military  pro¬ 
fessional  education. 


RETO  Analyst: 


COL  Harold  W. 
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SUBJECT:  Specialty  66,  Army  Nurse  Corps  (ANC) 


1.  Current  Status. 


GRADE 

ASSETS 

REQUIREMENTS 

COL 

83 

76 

LTC 

204 

293 

MAJ 

508 

776 

CPT 

1964 

2487 

LT 

841 

3S00 

1994 

5625 

a.  There  Is  10C%  utilization  within  specialty  in  ANC.  Officers  are 
qualified  In  professional  clinical  nursing  practice. 

b.  Nine  special  skill  identifiers  have  been  established  for  .he  ANC 
as  follows: 


SSI 

TITLE 

66A 

Nurse  Administrator 

66b 

Community  Health  Nurse 

66C 

Psychlatrlc/Mental  Health  Nurse 

660 

Pediatric  Nurse 

66E 

Ope  rating  Room  Nu  rse 

66F 

Nurse  Anesthetist 

66G 

Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Nurse 

66h 

Medical-Surgical  Nurse 

66J 

Clinical  Nurse 
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2.  Problem  Areas.  The  problems  associated  With  management  of  the  specialty 
were  identified  by  the  proponent  (Off,  Ch  ANC).  The  problem  areas  included: 

a.  excessive  civi 1 ianization  of  the  registered  nurse  force  in  the  AMEDD. 

b.  Grade  and  specialty  imbalances. 

c.  Staffing  to  cover  man  hours  lost  due  to  pregnancy  and  related 
conditions. 

d.  Increasing  number  of  married  officers  and  co-location  assignments 
with  service  member  spouse. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Civi 1 ianization  of  registered  nurse  force  occured  during  Vietnam 
build-up  when  officers  were  rapidly  deployed.  Subsequent  to  phase  down  the 
positions  have  not  been  reconverted  to  military  nurses.  '  The  C,  ANC  indicates 
the  small  rotational  base  impacts  on  training  and  retention. 

b.  The  shortage  of  field  grade  officers  and  specialty  'imbaiances/shortages; 
the  compensatory  manpower  for  pregnancy  and  co- location  problems  are  the  sort 
that  plague  personnel  managers.  Changes  to  previous  policies  pertaining  to 
pregnancy  now  allow  continuation  of  service  during  ano  after  pregnancy.  Old 
policies  resulted  in  discharge  from  the  service.  The  new  policy  reflects  societal 
changes  that  have  not  been  completely  asslmulated  Into  the  military. 


4.  Recommendations. 

a.  No  recommendation  is  made  that  applies  specifically  to  this  specialty. 

b.  Recommended  changes  to  the  Array  training  and  education  system  will 
..involve  officers  of  this  specialty  as  part  of  their  military  professional 

education, 

RETO  Anaysts:  COL  Harold  V.  Stocks 
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1.  Current  Status 

ASSETS  REQUIREMENTS 


COL 

143 

,  162 

LTC 

533 

544 

MAJ 

911 

1010 

CPT 

1765 

2182 

LT 

1291 

833 

4643 

4731 

a.  Twenty-nine  specialty  skill  identifiers  (SSI)  have  been  established 
for  MSC.  (See  incl  1).  Specialty  code  67  contains  a  groupment  of  supply 
and  administrative  skills.  Specialty  code  68  contains  a  groupment  of 
pharmacy,  medical' allied  sciences,  sanitary  engineering  and  optometry 
skills. 

b.  There  is  100%  utilization  within  the  specialty.  Secondary  SSI 
are  common  in  specialty  67  and  seldom  used  in  specialty  68. 

.2.  Problem  Areas 


a.  There  are  no  significant  problems  identified  for  this  specialty  area. 

b.  The  wide  diversity  of  disciplines  comprising  the  MSC  does  present  j 

a  constant  management  problem  Internally.  The  officers  identified  with  ■ 

the  specialty  code  68  are  specialists  within  specific  scientific  areas.  Most 
officers  with  these  skills  enter  the  AMEDD  with  Masters  degree  and  in  some 
cases  even  at  doctorate  level,  ’■tost  other  officers  accessed  to  the  MSC  ] 

carry  the  Identical  administrative  SSI  of  67B,  Field  Medical  Assistant.  .  j 

These  officers  serve  in  a  wide  variety  of  administrative  positions  within  # 

field  medical  units  and  in  hospitals  and  related  patient  treatment  * 

facilities.  | 
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c.  Comments  from  Specialty  Code  68  officers  responding  to  the  AMEDD 
Officers  Education/Training  Survey  pertained  to  a  perceived  inequity  in 
selection  for  CGSC,  command  and  promotion. 

3.  Observations. 

The  divergence  of  special  skills  in  the  MSC  embodies  the  total  com¬ 
plexities  and  technology  of  the  skills  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  responsibility  for  training  and  education  (other 
than  CGSC  and  SSC  level  training)  of  AMEDD  officers.  The  AMEDD  divergence 
is  the  reason  one  person  (TSG)  must  have  overall  responsibility  for 
’-.anipulating  the  various  specialty  training  requirements  to  meet  health 
service  needs.  This  overall  responsibility  has  its  basis  in  the  United 
States  Code. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  No  reconmendation  is  made  that,  applies  specifically  to  this 
specialty. 

b.  Recommended  changes  to  the  Army  training  and  education  system  will 
involve  officers  of  this  specialty  as  part  of  their  military  professional 
education. 


RETO  Analystt  COL  Harold  W.  Stocks 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


ss/ 


67A 

67B 

67C 

67D 

67E 

67F 

67G 

67H 

67J 

67K 

67L 

68H 


68A 

68C 

68D 

68E 

68F 

68J 

68L 

68M 

68R 

68S 

68T 

68U 

68B 

68G 

68N 

68P 


68K 


Title 

Pharmacy,  Supply,  and  Administration  Section 
Health  Care  Administrator 
Field  Medical  Assistant 
,  Health  Services  Comptt  oiler 
Biomedical  Information  Systems  Officer 
Patient  Administration  Officer 
Health  Services  Personnel  Manager* 

Health  Services  Manpower  Control  Officer 
Health  Services  Plans,  Operations.  Intelligence. 

and  Training  Officer 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  Officei 
Health  Services  Materiel  Officer 
Health  Facilities  Planning  Officer 
Pharmacy  Officer 

Medical  Allied  Sciences  Section 

.Microbiologist 

Biochemist 

Parasitologist 

Immunologist 

Clinical  Laboratory  Officer 

Physiologist 

Podiatrist  \  • 

Audiologist 

Social  Work  Officv 

Psychologist 

Health  Services  Research  Psychologist 
Behavioral  Science  Associate 

Sanitary  Engineering  Secti  a 
Nuclear  Medical  Science  Officer . 

Entomologist 

Environmental  Science  Of  leer 
Sanitary  Engineer 

Optometr;  ’  Section  1 
Optometry  Officer 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20110 


DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Logistics  Management,  Specialty  70 


1,  Current  Status  (as  of  18  Nov  77) 

This  specialty  is  the  logistics  capstone.  It  consists  of  392  positions 
filled  by  Colonels  holding  at  least  one  logistics  specialty  and  possess¬ 
ing  suitable  education,  experience,  and  logistics  qualification. 

2,  Problems  (Source) 

a.  There  have  been  difficulties  in  obtaining  personnel  broadly 
qualified  across  the  logistics  specialty  areas.  (MILPERCEN) 

b.  If  tne  feeder  specialties  are  properly  aligned  within  themselves 
(not  considering  SC  70  requirements)  the  diversion  of  colonels  into  SC 
70  positions  would  cause  shortages.  (Log  Management  Center) 

V 

3,  Recommendations 

Specialty  70  needs  should  be  more  explicitly  linked  to  the  feeder  special¬ 
ties  (estimating  each  specialty's  contribution)  so  that  appropriate 
numbers  of  officers  with  broad  expertise  in  logistics  can  be  developed. 


RET0  Analysis:  MAJ  Theodore  J.  Crackel 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20310 


28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  Aviation  Material  Management,  SC  71 


1.  Current  Status. 

a.  Requirements  vs_  Assets  (as  of  18  Nov  77). 

NUMBER  NUMBER 

GRADE  REQU I  RED  ASSETS  DIFFERENCE  (+  -) 


COL 

20 

(.027) 

80 

(.059) 

LTC 

75 

(.101) 

246 

(.183) 

MAJ 

118 

(.159) 

291 

(.217) 

CPT 

445 

(.602) 

644 

( .480) 

LT 

80 

(.108) 

80 

(.059 

738 

(100.) 

Tpnr 

(100.) 

b.  Uti 1 ization  rate  (percent)  and  requirements  to  assets  ratio  (percent). 


AVERAGE  REQUIREMENTS 


GRADE 

UTILIZATION 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

CCL 

.25 

.25 

LTC 

•31 

.31 

MAJ 

.43 

.43 

CPT 

.71 

.71 

LT 

.47 

.47 

c.  Utilization  rate  difficulties/attractions. 

(I,)  RETO  analysis  indicates  that  there  are  several  specialty  combinations 
that  produce  utilization  rates  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  time  —  impossib 
to  achieve  even  with  zero  in  the  THS  account  »  They  are  in  the  rank  of  major 
only  among  the  field  grade  ranks.  They  are:  7191  (1.13),  7192  (1.24),  and 
7195  (1.00). 
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DACS-OTRG  28  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Aviation  Material  Management,  SC  ,71 

(2)  Desirable  specialty  pairings  are  spread  across  all  field  grade 
ranks.  They  are: 

COL  -  7151  (.68) 

7197  (.65) 

7195  (.52) 

7191  (.41) 

•  LTC  -  7191  (.84) 

7141  (.75) 

7151  (.64) 

7197  (.64) 

MAJ  -  7197  (.75) 

2.  Problems.  The  "stovepipe"  development  of  this  specialty,  brought 
about  because  of  Vietnam  requirements,  has  not  yet  been  corrected. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Specialty  qualification  wi 1 1  be  difficult  at  the  junior  officer 
level,  because  of  the  extensive  technical  expertise,  flight  experience 
and  required  aviation  knowledge,  all  of  which  must  he  acquired  in  a  lir: 
time  schedule.  If  MQS  is  implemented,  some  specia.  provisions  for  qual¬ 
ification  may  have  to  be  made  for  aviation  personnel. 

b.  There  is  an  overalignment  at  the  grade  of  LTC. 

c.  Significant  underal ignment  at  the  grade  of  CPT. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  That  SC  71  Captain  files  be  reviewed  for  possible  redesignation 
into  underaligned  specialties. 

b.  LTC  requests  for  entry  into  SC  71  be  denied. 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  John  Fowler 
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department  of  the  army 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20310 


SUBJECT: 


Comnunlcations-Electronic  Ma tarial 


Management, 


Specialty  72 


1.  Current  Status: 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (as  of 

18  Nov  77) 

GRADE 

.NUMBER 

1  required  <r\ 

NUMBER 

ASSETS  m 

DIFFERENCE 
(+  or  -)  ' 

COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CRY 

LT 

,15  (5) 

42  (14) 

94  (?R) 

137  (43) 

-U  -JHL 

305  (100) 

27  (6) 

64  (15) 

130  (30) 

158  (3 ft) 

-51_02) 

4  37  i 100) 

+12 

+22 

+46 

+25 

+27 

b.  Shortage 

(Unfilled  positions) 

GRADE 

number 

MU  (*  OF  REQUIREMENT) 

MAJ 

CET 

10 

23 

11 

21 

Overfill 

, 

GRADE 

COL 

LTC 

<*«  Utilization  rate 
GRADS 


COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CRT 

LT 


NUMBER 

2 

n 


MIS  OF  REQUIREMENT) 

14 

79 


UTILIZATION  RATE  1T3 

w 

hi 

w 

99 

70 
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2.  Problem  (Source).  A  year  ago  this  specialty  was  beset  with  problems. 
Quality  content  was  low  and  this  was  reflected  in  selection  statistics. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  several  initiatives  were  begun  to  enhance 
the  specialty.  MILPERCEN  began  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  quality 
officers  into  7,2;  more  opportunities  were  provided  for  officers  to  increase 
their  civilian  education;  and  the  Signal  School  improved  the  course  of 
instruction  aimed  at  72's.  Initial  returns  indicate  that  these  efforts 
have  improved  the  situation.,  (DCSLX) 

3.  Recommendations.  None. 


RETO  ANALYST:  JtAJ  Theodore  J.  Crackel 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  SC  73,  Missile  Materiel  Management 


1 .  Current  Status . 


a.  Requirements  and  Assets. 


REQUIREMENTS 

DOPMA 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

NR _ 

% 

IDEAL  % 

NR 

% 

+ 

COL 

18 

4.9 

5 

52 

6.7 

+34 

LTC 

56 

15.1 

10 

146 

18.8 

+90 

MAJ 

60  . 

16.2 

20 

192 

24.7  . 

+  132 

CPT 

148 

39.9 

30 

249 

32.1 

+101 

LT 

89 

24.’ 

35 

137 

17.7 

+48 

b.  Highlights. 

-  Assets  in  the  grades  of  MAJ,  ITC,  COL  are  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  requirements. 

-  Assiets  in  the  grades  of  LT,  CPT  are  inadequate  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  based  on  two  assets  per  requirement.  The  shortage  of  CPT  is  part 
of  the  current  Army-wide  shortage  of  CPT. 

-  LT  requirements  are  fewer  than  CPT  requirements,  implyiny 
potential  difficulties  in  meeting  CPT  requirements. 

-  Grade  requirements  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal."  This  does  not  carry, a  connotation  of  "good" 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system.  Requirements  must  still  be  based  upon  skills  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Problems.  None  identified. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  SC  73  appears  to  be  somewhat  overaligned  in  field  grades. 

b.  Requirements  don't  match  the  DOPMA  distribution. 
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-  Should  be  fewer  LTC  and  more  MAJ. 

-  Should  be  fewer  CPT  and  more  LT. 

-  Current  distribution  doesn't  provide  smooth  progression  into 
field  grades. 

c.  The  low  number  of  LT  requirements  compared  to  CPT  requirements 
implies: 

-  Use  of  excess  LT  assets  to  fill  CPT  requirements. 

-  Possible  lateral  accession  into  grade  of  CPT  because  there 
are  too  few  LT  in  the  promotion  base. 

■  -  The  need  for  training  courses  to  provide  CPT  lateral  entrants 

with  technical  knowledge.  Current ly, the  course  is  available  as  the 
missile  track  of  the  advanced  course.  If  the  advanced  course  is  dis¬ 
continued,  the  missile  track,  in  the  same  or  a  different  form,  must  be 
maintained  for  both  basic  entry  and  lateral  entry  CPT. 

d.  Inadequate  CPT  assets  implies  a  failure  to  acquire  sufficient 
assets  through  either  progression  or  lateral  accessions  and  the  possible 
need  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  LT  positions. 

e.  MILPERCEN,  and  all  other  proponents  are  fully  aware  of  the  grade 
imbalances  within  SC  73  and  other  logistic  specialties. 

f.  The  specialty  proponents  say  command  is  not  essential  to  quali¬ 
fication,  although  LT  is  desirable. 

k.  Recommendation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG 


28  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  SC  74,  Chemical 


1 .  Current  Status . 


a. 

•Requirements  and  assets. 

REQUIREMENT 

DOPMA 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

NR 

_% 

IDEAL  % 

NR_ 

% 

+ 

.  COL 

8 

2 

5 

51 

6 

+43 

LTC 

75 

14 

10 

152 

18 

+77 

MAJ 

93 

18 

20 

189 

23 

.  +96 

CPT 

272 

53 

30 

240 

28 

- 3 2 

LT 

68 

13 

35 

213 

25 

+  145 

b. 

Highl ights 

-  Assets  in 

the 

grade  of  COL 

are 

more 

than  adequate  to  meet 

requirements . 

• 

-  Assets  in 

the 

grades  of  LTC 

,  MAJ  are 

balanced  with  requirements 

based  on  two  assets 

per 

requi rement. 

-  Assets  in 

the 

grade  of  CPT 

are 

short 

of  requirements.  This 

is  part  of  the  current  Army-wide  shortage  of  CPT. 


-  Assets  in  grade  of  LT  are  excess  to  requirements  based  on 
two  assets  per  requirement. 

*  LT  requirements  are  fewer  than  CPT  requirements,  leading  to 
severe  difficulties  in  meeting  CPT  requirements. 

-  Grade  requi reihents  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal."  This  does  not  carry  the  connotat ion  of  "good" 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system.  Requirements  must  still  be  based  upon  skills  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  SC  74,  Chemical 


28  March  1978 


2.  Problems.  The  following  have  been  identified  by  the  proponents: 

a.  There  are  too  few  LT  requirements,  especially  in  TOE  units,  to 
support  requirements  of  CPT  and  abcve. 

b.  LT  assets  are  overstrength,  but  still  are  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  flow  cf  assets  to  CPT. 

c.  The  specialty  "runs  out"  above  CPT  in  terms  of  requirements. 

There  are  insufficient  requirements  in  the  field  grades  to  provide  specialty 
progression  to  those  who  would  be  promoted  and  who  desire  to  continue  their 
assignments  in  SC  74. 

3.  Observations. 

a.  The  structure  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  a  program  for  revitali¬ 
zation  of  the  Chemical  Corps. 

-  Many  requirements  were  lost  during  the  time  when  the  Chemical 
Corps  was  to  be  eliminated. 

-  The  revitalization  plan  redesignates  SC  74  as  combat  support 
and  provides  this  structure: 

RETIREMENTS 


CURRENT 

FY90 

DOPMA 

NR 

_1 

NR 

_% 

IDEAL  % 

COL 

8 

1.8 

33 

2.3 

5 

LTC 

63 

13.8 

149  ' 

10.8 

10 

MAJ 

89 

21.7 

310 

22.5 

20 

CPT 

256 

42.3 

352 

28.5 

30 

LT 

# 

20.5 

492 

1375 

35.8 

.  35 

-  The 

proposed 

restructur 1 ng 

will  solve  the 

progression  problem 

LT  requirements 

problem.  It 

is  close 

to  the 

proposed  DOPMA  ideal 

-  Implementation  involves  coding  and  recoding  of  positions  in 
the  field. 

b.  The  proponents  say  that  command  is  not  essential  for  specialty 
qualification,  but  it  is  highly  desirable. 

c.  The  problems  of  SC  74  are  well  understood  and  all  proponents  from 
H9DA  to  the  school  are  working  to  solve  them  in  a  unified  manner. 
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28  March  1978 


DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  SC  Jk ,  Chemical 

4.  Recormendat ion . 

-  Carry  through  with  the  revitalization  program  to  establish  a  SC  7*+ 
structure  that  will  support  progression  from  LT  through  COL  and  that  will 
provide  the  operational  experience  at  LT  needed  for  effective  performance 
at  CRT. 

RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Bernard  P.  Manderville 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG 


30  March  1978 


SUBJ'CT:  SC  75,  Munitions  Materiel  Management 


1  .  Current  Status  . 


a.  Requirements  and  Assets. 


REQUIREMENT 

DOPMA 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

NR 

% 

IDEAL  % 

NR 

% 

+  - 

COL 

12 

1 .8 

5 

58 

1.5 

446 

LTC 

92 

13.8 

10 

205 

17.9 

+  115 

MAJ 

145 

21.7 

20 

249 

21.7 

+  104 

CPT 

283 

42.3 

30 

373 

32.6 

+90 

LT 

137 

20.5 

35 

260 

22.7 

+  123 

b.  Highlights. 

-  Assets  in  grades  of  LTC,  COL  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
requirements. 

-  Assets  in  grades  of  CPT,  MAJ  are  inadequate  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  based  on  two  assets  for  each  requirement.  The  shortage  of  CPT 
is  part  of  the  current  Army-wide  shortage  of  CPT. 

-  Assets  in  grade  of  LT  are  slightly  inadequate  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  based  on  two  assets  for  each  requirement. 

-  LT  requirements  and  assets  are  fewer', than  requirements  for 
CPT,  implying  potential  problems  in  meeting  CPT  requirements. 

-  Grade  requirements  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal."  This  does  not  carry  a  connotation  of  "good" 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system.  Requirements  must  sf:*  be  based  upon  skills  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Problem .  The  DA  staff  proponent  identifies  a  significant  utilization 
problem  in  SSI  75D  -  EOD,  a  volunteer  skill  that  is  perceived  by  many  to 
be  "deadend."  Requirements  drop  drastically  in  field  grades.  Also,  for 
the  EOD  officer  to  gain  SC  75  expertise  he  must  rotate  between  EOD  and 
other  SC  75  jobs. 
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30  March  1978 


DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  SC  75.  Munitions  Materiel  Management 
3 .  Observations . 

a.  SC  75  appears  to  be  overaligned  in  grades  of  ITC,  COL. 

b.  SC  75  appears  to  !  e  underaligned  in  grades  of  LT,  CPT,  MAJ. 

c. .  Requirements  don't  match  DOPMA  distribution. 

-  ShoulJ  be  fewer  CPT  and  more  LT. 

-  Note  that  assets  more  nearly  meet  DOPMA  than  do  requirements. 

d.  The  specialty,  except  for  75D  (EOD),  provides  good  opportunity 
for  progression  through  grade  of  LTC. 

e.  The  low  number  of  LT  requirements  compared  to  CPT  requirements 
implies: 

-  Lateral  accession  into  grade  of  CPT  because  there  are  too 
few  LT  in  the  promotion  base. 

-  The  need  to  have  training  courses  to  provide  CPT  lateral  en-' 
trants  with  technical  knowledge.  Currently,  the  course  is  available 
through  the  munitions  track  in  the  advanced  course. 

-  If  the  advanced  course  is  eliminated,  the  munitions  track,  in 
the  same  or  different  form,  must  be  maintained  for  both  basic  entry  and 
lateral  entry  CPT. 

f.  Insufficient  CPT  assets  implies  the  apparent  inability  to'ac- 
qui re, sufficient  CPT  assets  through  either  progression  or  lateral  acces¬ 
sions  and  the  possible  need  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  LT  positions. 

g.  MILPERCEN  has  taken  some  action  to  manage  EOD,  SSI75D,  by  ex¬ 
ception.  Officers  belonging  to  the  EOD  program  are  being  identified 
and  informed  of  MILPERCEN  actions  to  eliminate  the  "deadend"  perception. 
The  "EOD  revitalization"  includes  avoiding  back-to-back  assignments  in 
EOD  when  possible,  and  use  of  SSI75D  officers  in  SSI75Bor  75C  assign¬ 
ments.  MILPERCEN  estimates  that  most  company  grade  officers  will  have 
two  tours  in  EOD  during  the  first  10-12  years  of  service. 

h.  MILPERCEN  and  all  other  proponents  are  aware  of  the  grade  imbal¬ 
ances  within  SC  75  and  other  logistics  specialties. 

i.  The  specialty  proponents  say  command  is  not  essential  to  quali¬ 
fication,  although  it  is  desirable. 
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OACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  SC  75.  Munitions  Materiel  Management 

k.  Recommendat ion.  Review  CPT  SC  75  positions  to  determine  the  potential 
for  downgrading  to  LT  to, correct  distribution  imbalance.  Downgrading 
should  be  consistent  with  requirements  for  experience,  training  and  position 
responsibilities.  It  should  not  be  carried  out  solely  to  meet  a  distri¬ 
bution  pattern. 

RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  Bernard  P.  Manderville  Jr. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFF  ICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20310 


■  30  March  1978 


SUBJECT:  SC  76,  Armament  Materiel  Management 


1.  Current  Status. 


a.  Requirements  and  Assets 


REQUIREMENT 

DOPMA 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

NR 

% 

IDEAL  % 

NR 

_ % 

+  - 

COL 

4 

2.8 

5 

8 

3.8 

+4 

LTC 

13 

9.2 

10 

47 

22.5 

+34  • 

MAJ 

17 

12.0 

20 

35 

16.7 

+18 

CPT 

78 

55-3 

30 

56 

26.8 

-22 

LT 

29 

20.6 

35 

63 

30.1 

+34 

b.  Highlights 

-  Assets  in  grades  of  LTC,  COL  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
requi rements . 

-  Assets  in  grade  of  CPT  are  insufficient  to  meet  requirements. 

This  is  part  of  the  current  Army-wide  shortage  of  CPT. 

-  LT  requirements  and  assets  are  fewer  than  the  requirements 
for  CPT,  implying  possible  problems  In  meeting  CPT  requirements. 

-  Grade  requirements  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal."  This  does  not  carry  a  connotation  of  "good" 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system,  Requirements  must  still  be  based  upon  skill  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Problem.  SC  76  is  too  small  and  is  not  viable  for  career  progression 
beyond  the  grade  of  CPT.  The  Army  Logistics  Specialty  Committee  (ALSC) 
proposes  to  redefine,  and  realign  SC  76  together  with  SC  77  to  correct 
the  problems. 

-  Redesignate  SC  76  as  Combat  Systems  Materiel  Management.  • 

-  Add  officers  to  SC  76  by  taking  them  from  SC  77. 
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-  Realign  the  functions  of  each  specialty  to  fit  system  manage¬ 
ment  patterns  (e.g.,  SC  76  officer  manages  materiel  system  (tanks,  SP 
howitzers)  instead  of  managing  only  the  turrets  or  carnon  as  now  struc¬ 
tured). 

3.  Observations . 


,  a.  Even  with  changes  to  restructure  specialty,  there  are  severe 
restrictions  on  progression  past  captain. 

-  ALSC  restructuring  proposed  increases  to  640  officer  requirements 

-  The  proposed  change  will  not  provide  enough  positions  beyond 
the  grade  of  captain  for  either  SC  76  or  77  to  provide  specialty  pro¬ 
gression  to  those  who  would  be  promoted  and  who  desire  to  continue  their 
assignments  in  SC  76. 

b.  The  low  number  of  LT  requ i remen ts  compared  to  CRT  requirements 
implies: 

-  The  possibie  need  for  lateral  accessions  into  grade  of  CPT. 
because  there  are  too  few  LT  progressing. 

-  The  substitution  of  LT  for  CPT  when  LT  assets  exceted  LT  re¬ 
quirements. 

-  The  need  to  have  training  courses  for  CPT  to  provide  lateral 
entrants  with  technical  knowledge.  This  is  currently  available  through 
the  SC  76  track  in  the  advanced  course.  If  the  advanced  course  is 
eliminated,  the  armament  (combat  systems)  track,  in  the  same  or  different 
forms,  must  be  maintained  for  both  basic  entry  and  lateral  entry  CPT. 

c.  Requirements  don't  match  the  DOPMA  distribution. 

-  There  should  be  fewer  CPT  and  more  LT. 

-  MAJ,  COL  levels  require  some  adjustment,  but  without  require¬ 
ments  the  distribution  cannot  be  met. 

-  Note-assets  more  nearly  meet  DOPMA  than  do  requirements. 

d.  The  training  proponent,  MILPERCEN,  and  ALSC  are  fully  aware  of 
the  imbalances  within  this  and  other  logistics  specialties.  Three  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  advanced  to  alleviate  situation: 

-  Restructure  SC  76,  SC  77  (as  noted  above)  (ALSC  preferred). 

-  Combine  SC  76,  SC  77  with  SC  91  (Maintenance  Management)  to 
create  one  specialty  code  with  several  SSI  (MILPERCEN). 
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—  Use  SC  76,  77  as  feeders  to  SC  91.  Use  SC  91  as  the  capstone 
specialty  code  since  most  jobs  beyond  the  grade  of  CPT  require  manage¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  commodity  {T  &  E  proponent). 

e.  Insufficient  CPT  assets  implies  an  inability  to  acquire  CPT 
through  either  progression  or  lateral  accession. 

f.  Analysis  of  RETO  duty  module  data  shows  SC  76,  77,  91  are  related 
specialties.  However,  SC  76,  77  embody  life  cycle  materiel  management 
duties  that  are  not  included  in  SC  91 — particularly  in  materiel  acquisition 

g.  The  proponents  say  that  command  is  not  essential  to  qualification, 
but  is  desirable. 

k.  Recommendat ions . 


a.  Review  all  SC  76  positions  in  company  grades  to  determine  pos¬ 
sible  CPT  positions  that  could  be  downgraded  to  LT.  Downgrading  should 
be  consistent  with  requirements  for  experience,  training  and  position 
responsibilities.  It  should  not  be  carried  out  solely  to  meet  a  distri¬ 
bution  pattern. 

b.  Proceed  with  restructuring  of  SC  76,  77  along  "system  management" 
>ines  as  proposed  by  ALSC. 

c.  Establish  procedures  to  review  files  and  "convert"  officers  with 
SC  76,  77  primary  to  SC  91  primary  upon  entry  to  field  grade.  Base  the 
conversion  on  officers'  desires,  experience,  projected  jobs,  and  training. 

A  suggested  departure  point  is  to  retain  SC  76,  77  officers  who  have  the 
above  noted  life  cycle  management  experience  and  transfer  those  with  pri¬ 
marily  maintenance  experience  to  SC  91.  Thus  SC  91  would  become  a  "capper" 
for  the  SC  76,  77  maintenance  oriented  officers.  All  officers  in  SC  76, 

77,  91  would  then  select  an  alternate  specialty. 
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SUBJECT:  SC  77.  Tank/Ground  Mobility  Materiel  Management 


1 .  Current  Status . 


a.  Requirements  and  Assets 


REQUIREMENT 

DOPMA 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE 

NR 

% 

IDEAL  % 

NR 

_% 

+  - 

COL 

10 

1 .2 

5 

40 

3.4 

+30 

LTC 

36 

4.4 

10 

125 

10.6 

+89 

MAJ 

48 

5.8 

20 

165 

13-9 

+117 

CPT 

350 

42.7 

30 

371 

31.4 

+21 

L” 

376 

45.8 

35 

482 

40.7 

+  106 

b. 

Highl ights 

-  Assets  in  grades  Of  MAJ,  LTC,  COL  are  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  requirements. 


-  Assets  in  LT,  CPT  marginally  meet  requirements  based  on  two 
assets  for  each  requirement. 

-  Grade  requirements  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal."  This  does  not  carry  a  connotation  of  "good" 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system.  Requirements  must  still  be  based  upon  skills  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Prob_lems;  None  identified; 

3.  Observations . 

a.  There  are  sufficient  LT  requirements  to  provide  a  flow  of  officers 
into  the  grade  of  CPT. 

b.  The  specialty  is  overaligned  in  grades  of  HAJ-COL.  It  is  under¬ 
aligned  at  the  grades  of  LT,  CPT. 

c.  The  specialty  "runs  out"  above  CPT  In  terms  of  grade  requirements. 
There  are  insufficient  requirements  in  the  field  grades  to  provide  speci¬ 
alty  progression  to  those  who  would  be  promoted  and  who  desire  to  continue 
their  assignments  in  SC  77. 
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d.  The  training  prooonent,  MILPERCEN,  and  Army  Logistics  Specialty 
Committee  (ALSC }  are  aware  of  tne  imbalances. 

-  SC  77  is  proposed  for  restructuring  into  Autonot ive /Ground 
support  Materiel  Management  specialty.  Some  SC  77  assets  and  require¬ 
ments  would  be  transferred  to  SC  76.  The  specialty  would  be  realigned 
to  fit  the  functions  of  automotive  arvd  support  systems.  ■  Weapons  aspects 
of  SC  77  would  be  transferred  to  SC  76  (ALSC). 

-  Even  under  restructuring,  there  still  would  be  insufficient 
field  grade  slots  to  provide  progression  within  the  specialty. 

e.  There  are  two  other  proposals  to  restructure  SC  76,  77. 

-  Combine  SC  76,  77  with  SC  91  (Ma  i  nte'nance  Management)  to  create 
one  specialty  code  with  several  SSI.  (MILPERCEN) 

-  Use  SC  76,  77  as  feeders  to  SC  91-  Use  SC  9>  as  the  capstone 
specialty  code  since  most  jobs  beyond  the  grade  of  CPT  require  management 
of  more  than  one  commodity  (T  &  E  proponent). 

f.  Analysis  of  RETO  duty  module  data  shows  SC  76,  77,  91  are  re¬ 
lated  specialties.  However,  SC  76,  77  embody  life  cycle  materiel  manage¬ 
ment  duties  that  are  not  included  in  SC  91  -  particularly  in  materiel 
acquisition. 

g.  The  proponents  say  that  command  is  not  essential  to  qual i f icat  ion, 
but  is  desirable. 

4.  Recommcndat ions . 

a.  Proceed  with  res tructur ing  of  SC  76,  77  along  "system  management" 
lines  as  proposed  by  ALSC. 

b.  Establish  procedures  to  review  files  and  "convert"  officers  with 
SC  76,  77  primary  to  SC  91  primary  upon  entry  to  field  grade.  Base  the 
conversion  on  officers*  desires,  experience,  projected  jobs,  and  training. 
A  suggested  departure  point  is  to  retain  SC  76,  77  officers  who  have  the 
above  noted  life  cycle  management  experience  and  transfer  those  with 
primarily  maintenance  experience  to  SC  91.  Thus  SC  9*  would  become  a 
"capper"  for  SC  76,  77  maintenance  oriented  officers.  All  officers  in 

SC  76,  77,  91  would  then  select  an  alternate  specialty. 
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SUBJECT:  Petroleum  Management  -  SC  81 


1.  Current  StatuS. 

a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (As  of  18  Nov  77) 

NUMBER  DIFFERENCE 

GRADE  REQUIRED  ASSETS  ;  •+  - _ 


COL 

6  (. 

04) 

18  (.05) 

+12 

LTC 

20  (. 

11) 

57  (.17) 

+37' 

MAJ 

40  (. 

23) 

62  (.19) 

+22 

CPT 

61  (. 

35) 

120  (.36) 

+59 

LT 

TOTAL 

46  (. 
173  (1 

221 

.00) 

75  (.23) 

332  (1.00) 

+29 

b.  Requirements  vs  Assets  Analysis.  Specialty  81  Is  a  relatively 
"clean"  specialty  which  has  ample  assets  to  meet  requirements  and  provides 
the  opportunity  for  dual  specialisation  with  the  exception  of  colonels. 
Progression  opportunities  exist  throughout  the  grade  structure.  The  only 
fault  is  that  the  requirements  for  captains  exceed  the  requirements  for 
lieutenants  and  lateral  entry  at  rhe  captain  level  is  necessary  to  meet 
requirements. 

2.  Problem  Areas.  None 

3.  Observations. 

a.  Although  the  Specialty  81  colonel  requirement/asset  position  appears 
favorable,  in  reality.  Specialty  81  colonels  are  required  to  fill  Specialty  70 
requirements.  Because  of  this  Specialty  70  requirement,  colonels  with 
primary  Specialty  81  are  not  as  readily  available  to  serve  in  their  alternate 
specialty. 

b.  Lateral  entry  of  captains  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  officers 
to  meet  Specialty  81  requirements  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  dual 
specialisation.  The  Quartermaster  School  has  advised  that  the  lateral  entry 
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requirement  has  not  yet  posed  a  problem  as  sufficient  quantities  of  officers 
desire  to  transfer  to  Specialty  81  or  to  acquire  it  as  alternate  specialty. 
The  Quartermaster  School  provides  a  Petroleum  Management  Course  as  a  follow 
on  to  the  Officer  Advanced  Course  which  is  used  to  provide  instruction  to 
lateral  entry  officers  as  well  as  those  officers  who  desire  Specialty  81 
as  ai  alternate  specialty. 

4.  Recomnendaticn.  Examine  all  captain  specialty  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  some  can  be  reclassified  as  lieutenant  requirements. 


RETO  ANALYST  -  LTC  Robert  H.  Webster 
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1.  Current 

Status. 

a.  Requirements  vs  Assets 

NUMBER 

' 

DIFFERENCE 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

+  - 

COL 

8  (.05) 

12  (.03) 

+4 

LTC 

29  (.18) 

71  (.20) 

+42 

MAJ 

51  (.31) 

72  (.20) 

+21 

CPT 

56  (.34) 

128  (.36) 

+72 

LT 

20  (.12) 

?4  (.21) 

+54 

TOTAL 

164  (1.00) 

35?  (1.00) 

b.  Requirements  vs  Assets  Analysis.  The  Food  Management  Specialty 
is  a  well  aligned  specialty  which  provides  for  progression  and  dual 
specialization  except  at  the  major  and  colonel  grades.  Requirements  for 
captains  exceed  those  for  lieutenants  and  lateral  entry  of  captains  is 
required  to  meet  requirements. 


2.  Problem  Areas.  None 

3.  Observations. 


a.  Lateral  entry  of  captains  is  required  to  meet  requirements  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  dual  specialization. 


b.  Because  the  number  of  majors  holding  this  specialty  is  I  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  requirement:)  the  opportunity  for  dual  specialization  for 
these  officers  is  minimal. 


c.  Specialty  82  colonels  are  required  to  fill  Specialty  70  requirements 
and  therefore  there  is  very  limited  opportunity  for  dual  specialization 
assignment  at  the  colonel  level. 
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d.  The  OPMS  Steering  Group  has  approved  the  following  recommended 
changes  in  Specialty  82: 

(1)  Change  the  title  from  Food  Management  to  Subsistence 
Management, 

(2)  Eliminate  the  ASI  82A  Food  Management  General,  and  realign 
and  rename  the  remaining  ASI’s  as  follows: 

OLD  82  NEW  82 

FOOD  MANAGEMENT  SUBSISTENCE  MANAGEMENT 

82A  Food  Management  General  82A  Subsistence  Supply  Officer 

82B  Subsistence  Officer  82B  Commissary  Management  Officer 

82C  Food  Advisor  82C  Food  Services  Officer 

82D  Commissary ‘Officer 

These  changes  strengthen  the  specialty  by  glamorising  the  title,  by 
eliminating  an  unnecessary  and  ambigious  ASI  and  by  clarifying  the  nomenclature 
of  the  remaining  ASI's. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Support  OPMS  Steering  Group's  approved  changes. 

b.  Examine  all  captain  specialty  requirements  to  determine  if  some  can 
be  reclassified  as  lieutenant  positions. 


RETO  Analyst:  LTC  Robert  H.  Webster 
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1.  Current  Status. 


a. 

Requirements  vs  Assets  (As 

of  18  Nov  77). 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE  (+  -) 

COL 

5  (.016) 

20  (.04) 

+15 

LTC 

29  (.073) 

128  (.305) 

+99 

MAJ 

80  (.270) 

151  (.360) 

+71 

CPT 

160  (.540) 

1181.281), 

-42 

296  (100.) 

419  (100.) 

b. 

Utilization  rate  (percent) 

and  requirements 

to  assets 

ratio  (percent). 

GRADE 

AVERAGE  UTILIZATION 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  ASSETS 

RATIO 

COL 

.26 

.26 

. 

LTC 

.23 

.23 

MAJ 

.52 

.52 

CPT 

.88 

.88 

LT 

1.00 

1.00 

c.  Utilisation  rate  difficulties/attractions. 

(1)  Analysis  reveals  several  undesirable  specialty  pairings  at 
the  major  level  -  underslrable  from  the  high  utilisation  rates  experienced 
by  officers  holding  the  specialty  pairings.  They  are  as  follows  (with  the 
current  utilisation  rate  In  parenthesis):  8695  (1.12),  8886  (1.03),  9586 
(1.12)  and  8692  (1.36).  The  first  of  the  two  specialty  pairings  indicates  the 
primary  specialty., 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  LTC  and  COL  level,  there  were  desirable 
pairings.  These  were:  COL  -  8695  ( . 53 ) |  LTC  -  8695  (.53),  8687  (.55),  9586 
(.53)  and  8786  (.55). 
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2.  Problems. 


a.  The  possible  rollup  of  this  specialty  into  Specialty  95  (Transporta¬ 
tion  Management)  has  been  considered  by  the  OPMS  Steering  Group  and  the  Army 
Logistics  Specialty  Committee  (ALSC)  of,DCSLOG,  DA.  Basis  for  the  rollup 
thrust  seemed  to  be  the  similarities  between  the  specialties.  However,  the 
duty  module  analysis  shows  only  a  medium  (23.5)  level  of  equivalency  of  duty 
modules  associated  with  the  86  and  95  specialties.  RETO  analysis  does  not 
support  the  specialty  rollup.  The  problem  of  similarities  may  be  only 
semantical  and  should  be  solved  by  a  careful  description  of  each  specialty 
and  more  definitive  functions  and  specification  statements. 

b.  Another  lingering  unresolved  problem  concerning  Specialty  86  concerns 
its  role  as  an  advanced  entry  specialty.  A  glance  at  the  high  numbers  of 
company  grade  requirements  points  toward  the  redesignation  of  the  specialty 
as  a  primary  specialty.  This  concept  is  supported  by  many  persons  in  the 
logistics  community.  RETO  analysis  supports  redesignating  Specialty  86  as 

a  primary  specialty. 

3.  Observation.  If  SC  86  is  to  remain  an  advanced  specialty,  some  resolution 
of  the  large  number  of  company  grade  requirements  would  be  in  order.  An 
advanced  specialty  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  contain  requirements 
for  lieutenants. 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Redesignate  SC  86  as  a  primary  specialty. 

b.  Examine  all  captain  requirements  to  determine  if  any  can  be 
redesignated  as  lieutenants. 

c.  SC  86  remain  a  separate  specialty. 

d.  That  SC  86  job  description  and  functions  be  rewritten  to  emphasise 
its  distinctive  features. 


RETO  Analyst:  LTC  John  Fooler 
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SU8JECT:  Marine  and  Terminal  Operations,  SC  87 


1 .  Current  Status . 


1.  Requirements  vs  Assets 

(as  of  18  Nov  77). 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

■ 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS  DIFFERENCE  (+  -) 

COL 

9  (.03) 

32  (.063) 

+  23 

LTC 

33  (.112) 

93  (.185) 

+  60 

MAJ 

49  (.167) 

99  (.197) 

+  50 

CPT 

112  (.382) 

188  (.37*0 

+  76 

LT 

90  .307) 

9.Q..  Ji?J. 

EVEN 

293  (100.) 

502  (100.) 

».  Utilization  rate  (percent)  and  requirements 

to  assets  ratio  (percent) 

GRADE 

AVERAGE 

UTILIZATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

TO  ASSETS  RATIO 

COL 

.29 

.29 

LTC 

.36 

.36 

MAJ 

.48 

.48 

CPT 

.67  ■ 

.67 

LT 

.60 

.60 

c.  Utilization  rate  diff icult ies/attractlons. 

(1)  Analysis  reveals  several  undesirable  pairings  at  the  major  level  -- 
undesirable  from  the  high  utilization  rates  experienced  by  officers  holding 
the  specialty  pairing.  They  are  as  follows  (with  the  specific  utilization 
rate  in  parenthesis):  8795  (1.07),  8792  (1.61),  and  8786  (1.09).  The 
first  of  the  two  specialty  pairings  indicates  the  primary  specialty. 
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rn,  1  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  desirable 
COL  levels.  These  were:  COl.  -  8795  (  54)  itp 
and  8786  (.$9).  '*  LTC 


pairings  at  the  LTC  and 
-8795  (.82),  8687  (.59), 


2.  Problems.  None. 


exlst coms 


4.  Recommendations.  None. 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  John  Fowler 
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SUBJECT:  Highway  and  Rail  Operations,  Specialty  88 


1 .  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  (as  of  18  Nov  77). 


NUMBER 

NUMBER 

a 

GRADE 

REQUIRED 

ASSETS 

DIFFERENCE  (+  -) 

COL 

3  (.005) 

27  (.028) 

+  24 

• 

LTC 

23  (.044) 

80  (.083) 

+  57 

MAJ 

46  (.089) 

110  (.011) 

+  64 

1 

1 

CPT 

188  (.366) 

*82  (.505) 

+294 

s» 

LT 

253  .493) 

513  (100.) 

253  (.265) 

953  (100.) 

EVEN 

b.  Utilization  rate  (percent). 

C1ADE 

AVERAGE 

UTILIZATION 

COL 

.12 

LTC 

.29 

MAJ 

.41 

CPT 

.45 

tT 

.55 

c.  Utilization  rate  difficulties/attractions. 

(1)  Analysis  Indicates  several  undesirable  specialty  pairings  from. 
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(2)  DesiraDle  specialty  pairings  we  found  at  ths  LTC  and  COL  levels. 
They  were:  COL  -  8895  (.39);  LTC  -  8886  (.52),  8895  (.75),  and  8892  (.87). 

2.  Problem.  None. 

3.  Observation.  An  overalignment  in  the  grade  of  CPT  exists. 

4.  Recommendation.  None. 


RETO  ANALYST:  LTC  John  Fowler 
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SUBJECT:  SC  91.  Maintenance  Management 


I  .  Current  Status 


a.  Requirements  and  Assets 


REQUIREMENT 

NR  % 

00PMA 

IDEAL  % 

ASSETS 

NR  % 

DIFFERENCE 

+  - 

COL 

20  2.0 

11 

124 

6.8 

+  104 

LT  C 

237  24.3 

22 

467 

25.5 

+230 

MAJ 

389  39.9 

44 

638 

34.8 

+249 

CPT 

290  29.8 

22 

602 

32.9 

+312 

LT 

38  3.9 

0 

0 

0 

-38 

b.  High! ights 

-  This  is  an  advanced  entry  specialty. 

-  COL  assets  far 

exceed  requirements. 

-  LTC  assets  are 

balanced  with  requirement 

s  based 

on  two  assets 

for 

every  requirement. 

' 

-  MAJ  assets  are  inadequate  to  meet  requirements  based  on  two 
assets  for  every  requirement. 

-CPT  assets  are  well  balanced  with  requirements. 


-  LT  assets  are  non  existent  and  do  not  meet  current  requi rements . 

-  Grade  requirements  are  misaligned  with  the  distribution  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  "DOPMA  Ideal.1'  This  does  not  carry  a  connotation  of  " gooa " 
or  "bad,"  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  potential  mismatch  under  a  new 
system.  Requirements  must  still  be  based  upon  skills  needed,  experience 
and  responsibilities. 

2.  Problems.  None  identified. 

3.  Observations. 
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a.  The  COL  assets  far  exceed  requi rements ,  but  this  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  since  some  of  the  COL  assets  are  needed  to  fill  SC  70  COL  jobs. 

(SC  70  is  a  designator  for  1"  tical  jobs;  it  does  not  identify  people). 

b.  CPT  through  MAJ  requirements  are  well  balanced  providing  good 
opportunity  for  progression  even  though  they  don't  match  the  DOPMA  . 
distribution. 

c.  The  38  LT  requirements  do  not  match  the  advanced  nature  of  SC  91 
and  should  be  recoded.  This  specialty  requires  mu  1 1 i -commod i ty  knowledge 
that  LT  do  not  possess.  The  38  jobs  should  be  recoded  according  to 
commodity  -  e.g.,  SC  76  Armament,  SC  77  Tanx/C round  mobility. 

d.  SC  91  is  related  to  SC  76,  SC  77  in  the  maintenance  areas.  ■ 

There  are  two  proposals  to  more  closely  align  SC  91  to  SC  76,  77. 

-  Combine  SC  76,  77  with  SC  91  to  create  one  specialty  code 
with  several  SSI  (MILPERCEN). 

-  Use  SC  76,  77  as  feeders  to  SC  91-  Use  SC  91  as  the  capstone 
specialty  code  since  most  jobs  beyond  the  grade  of  CPT  require  manage¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  commodity.  (T  &  E  proponent). 

e.  Analysis  of  RETO  duty  module  data  shows  SC  91,  76,  77  are  related 
specialties.'  However,  SC  76,  77  embody  life  cycle  materiel  management 
duties  that  are  not  included  in  SC  9 1  -  particularly  materiel  acquisition. 

f.  Proponents  say  that  command  is  not  essential  to  qualification, 
but  is  desirable. 

k.  Recommendations 

-  SC  9)  be  used  as  a  capper  for  SC  76,  77-  Establish  procedures 
to  review  files  and  to  "convert"  officers  with  SC  76,  77  primaries  to 
SC  91  primary  poh  entry  to  field  grade.  Base  the  conversion  on  officers' 
desires,  experience,  projected  jobs  and  training.  A  suggested  departure 
point  is  tp  retain  SC  76,  77  officers  who  have  the  above  noted  life  cycle 
management  experience  and  transfer  those  with  primarily  maintenance  experi 
ence  to  SC  91.  Thus  SC  91  would  become  a  capper  for  SC  76,  77  maintenance 
oriented  officers.  All  officers  in  SC  76,  77,  91  would  then  select  an 
alternate  specialty. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20310 


27  March  1978 


SUBJECT;  Materiel  and  Services  Management  -  SC  92 


1.  Current  Status. 

a.  The  OPMS  Steering  Committee  has  recently  approved  a  recommendation 
to  combine  SC  83.  DC  92,  and  SC  93.  A  table  of  requirements  vs  assets 
for  all  three  specialties,  individually  and  combined,  is  at  Inclosute  1. 

b.  The  table  at  Inclosure  1  shows  that  both  early  accession  specialties 
(83  and  92)  are  faced  with  having  to  provide  captal'  3  to  meet  requirements 
through  lateral  encry  and  through  officers  acquiring  these  specialties  as 
alternate  specialties.  Specialty  93  does  not  have  sufficient  lieutenant 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants  to  meet  requirements  when 
other  specialty  requirements  and  branch  immaterial  requirements  are 
considered. 

2.  Problem.  An  examination  of  duty  modules  has  determined  that  there  is 
low  correlation  of  duty  modules  in  these  specialties.  The  major  argument 
for  combining  these  specialties  has  been  that  the  duty  positions  and 
functions  in  all  three  specialties  are  so  alike  “hat  only  one  specialty 
is  required.  Therefore,  the  specialty  analysis  of  the  data  provided  by 
the  Quartermaster  School  supports  three  separate  specialties  whereas  the 
Quartermaster  School  recommendation  to  the  OPMS  Steering  Committee  was  to 
combine  the  specialties. 

3.  Observation. 

a.  Lateral  entry  of  captains  is  required  for  each  specialty  and  for 
the  combined  specialty.  MILPERCEN  has  advised  that  Specialty  92  is  under¬ 
aligned  in  the  grades  of  captain  and  major  and  that  sufficient  officers 
are  not  available  to  meet  requirements  in  that  specialty. 

b.  There  appears  to  be  merit  in  combining  specialties  83,  92  and 
93  (the  chart  at  Inclosure  2  shows  the  individual  structures  as  well  as 
the  combined  structure).  However  a  re-examination  of  the  duty  modules 
utilised  in  the  specialties  is  required, 

4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Re-examine  the  duty  modules  required  in  specialties  83,  92  and, 93. 
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aptain  positions  in  each  of  specialties  to  determine 
of  the  positions  to  lieutenant  is  feasible. 


RETO  ANALYST:  3 TC  Robert  H.  Webster 
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92F  Memorial  Activities 
Officer 


DACS-OTRG  28  March  1978 

SUBJECT:  Transportation  Management,  Specialty  95 

field  grade  ranks: 

COL  -  9587  (.56) 

9586  (.53) 

9541  (.54) 

7195  (.52) 

LTC  -  9587  (.82) 

9588  (.75) 

9586  (.69) 

MAJ  -  9597  (.85) 

2.  Problems. 

a.  Although  SC  95  is  an  advanced  entry  specialty,  there  are  161 
company  grade,  requi rements  and  285  company  grade  officers  currently  holding 
this  specialty  designation. 

b.  SC  95  and  SC  86  are  being  considered  for  consolidation  by  the  OPMS 
Steering  Group  and  the  Army  Logistics  Specialty  Committee  (ALSC)  of  DCSLOG, 
DA.  Basis  for  the  roMup  thrust  appears  to  be  the  similarities  between  the 
specialties,  a  similarity  which  has  r.ot  been  supported  by  RETO  analysis  of 
duty  modules.  On  the  contrary,  the  RETO  analysis  of  duty  modules  registered 
a  medium  (23.5)  level  of  equivalency  '*  duty  modules  associated  wifh  the 

86  and  95  specialties. 

c.  Officers  may  be  air/ara'ed  SC  95  without  any  prior  education  or  exper¬ 
ience.  The  question,  here  Is,  should  officers  without  prior  log'sfics 
education  »r  experience  be  awarded  a  Specialty  which  requires  immediate 
effectiveness  in  managing  all  facets  of  transportation? 

3.  Observations. 

a. .  SC  95  officers  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  train  wffh 
Industry.  This  permits  not  only  a  broadening  of  transportation  related 
managerial  skills  but,  also,  a  working  relationship  with  key  personnel  in 
the  commercial  transportation  industry.  A  continual  working  relationship 
of  this  kind  would  greatly  enhance  the  military  mobilization  contingency. 

b,  SC  95  should  probably  be  purged  ,6f  its  company  grade  requirements, 
through  a  position-by-position  analysis  for  redesignation  and/or  regrading. 
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DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Transportal ioh  Management,  Specialty  95 
4.  Recommendations. 

a.  Examine  all  lieutenant  positions  for  recoding  to  a  basic  entry 
specialty  or  position  upgrading. 

b.  Further  narrow  specialty  accessions  to  exclude  those  officers 
without  prior  logistics  education  or  training. 


RETD  ANALYST:  LTC  John  Fowler 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


DACS-OTRG 

SUBJECT:  Procurement,  Specialty  97 

1.  Current  Status 

a.  Requirements  vs  Assets  t  as  of  18  Nov  77) 


GRADE 


NUMBER 


46  cn 
11 2  (22) 
124  (25) 

168  C34} 

-Jl  CIO) 

5qi  <mr 


number 

ASSETS  <Z) 


H5  (9) 
550  (27) 
456  (36) 
359  (28) 
4  (0) 

1284 (l65T 


DIFFERENCE 

(•for-) 


|  b.  Shortage  (unfilled 

positions) 

'  '  | 

I 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

(?  OF  REQUIREMENT) 

MAJ 

5 

‘  ■ 

4 

CPT 

24 

T  , 

14 

LT 

47 

92 

c.  Overfill 

. 

• 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

'  RATE  GS  OF  REQUIREMENT) 

|  COL 

18 

) 

40  ‘  ! 

|  LTC 

37 

33 

d;  Utilization  rate 

GRADE 


UTILIZATION  RATE  (X) 


40 

33 

3Q 

52 

>100 
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I 

t 


2.  problem  Areas.  (Source) 

a.  30  percent  of  officers  with  SC  97  as  a  primary  or  alternate 
specialty  lack  related  education  or  experience-either  civil  or  -military. 
The  potential  impact  on  resource  management  of  an  inexperienced  military 
procurement  work  force  is  substantial. 

.  (DCSRD&D) 

b.  Because  the  production  and  quality  assurance  functions  are 

in  almost  direct  conflict  with  each  other  (both  are  coded  97C)  and  have 
separate  and  distinct  requirements,  another  code  is  required  to 
discriminate  duty  assignments.  (pCSRD  &  Dl. 

3..  Recommendations 

a.  An  undergraduate  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  a  business 
related  field  be  required  for  entry  into  Specialty  97,  Procurement. 

b.  A  new  skill  indicator  (SSI),  97Df  be  created  for  the  quality 
assurance  function.  , 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 

ANNEX  Y 
FACULTY 


1.  PURPOSE.  The  purpose  of  this  Annex  is  to  address  the 
development  of  faculty  in  US  Army  Service  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Faculty  development  for  Army  schools  is  a  com¬ 
plex  process  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  to  provide 
the  Army  school  system  with  well -qualified  and  highly 
motivated  teachers  whose  task  it  becomes  to  guide  and 
direct  the  intellectual  development  of  Army  officers  at 
all  stages  of  their  careers ,  in  all  specialties, 

2.  CIVIL -MILITARY  COMPARISON.  The  process  of  developing 
and  sustaining  high  quality  instruction  across  the  entire 
Army  school  system  over  the  long  haul  does  not  compare 
favorably  to  that  of  its  civilian  counterpart.  Civilian 
educators  are  nurtured  from  their  undergraduate  days. 

In  college,  they  are  focused  concurrently  on  subject 
matter  and  methodology,  and  certified  in  both  prior  to 
beginning  a  lifetime  "teaching  career."  To  remain 
certified,  they  must  continue  to  learn  both  subject  matter 
and  methods,  as  well  as  perform  effectively  in  the  class¬ 
room.  College  or  university  professors  receive  far  more  pre 
paratlon  leading  to  the  highest  academic  degrees,  and  are 
expected  to  lecture,  write  for  publication,  and  develop 
students  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  All 
are  expected  to  be  able  administrators;  the  business  of 
education  at  all  levels  today  is  expensive  and  complex. 

With  time,  experience,  sound  performance,  continued  educa¬ 
tion,  and  increased  responsibilities  comes  academic  rank, 
prestige,  and  higher  salaries. 

Faculty  development  and  utilization  in  the  Army  is’ 
much  more  ad  hoc  and  short  term  and  much  less  systematic. 
The  Army  develops  its  own  subject  matter  and  methodology 
experts,  normally  after  the  officers'  8th  year  of  service 
(age  30} .  ,  Further,  few  officers  teach  more  than  once 
during  a  career  and  for  those  who  do,  seldom  st  the  same 
school/college  or  in  the  same  subject.  The  ndrmal  teaching 
assignment  is  2  to  3  years  long.  There  are  no  tenured 
positions  except  at  the  U8AWC  and  USMA. 
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3 .  BACKGROUND . 


"The  multiplicity  of  the  modern  means  of  warfare 
and  their  knitting  together  into  one  Battle  team 
requires  a  broader  general  knowledge  than 
heretofore  and  at  the  same  time,  the  accelerated 
development  of  intricate  equipment  requires  a 
greater  specialization  and  technical  knowledge 
to  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  modem 
equipment.” 

Although  taken  from  the  first  post-war  officer  education 
study,  the  Gerow  Report  of  1946,  the  paragraph  above  could 
have  been  written  in  1900  or  today.  It  reflects  the  notion  . 
that* the  state  of  the  military  art  Is  dynamic;  and  as  the' 
20th  century  continues,  the  spectrum  of  knowledge  Broadens 
at  an  unparalleled  rate.  For  that  reason,  the  thetoe  of  this 
paragraph  has  been  echoed  in  each  of  the  succeeding  officer 
education  and  training  studies,  including  the  RETO  study. 

There  is  another  clear  message  to  the  school  system 
throughout  these  studies  —  the  heart  of  the  system  is  the 
teaching  faculty.  The  Gerow  Report,  commenting  on  the 
US  Army  War  College,  observed  that  "unless  open  minded 
officers  of  proven  ability  and  vision  are  provided  for  this 
faculty,  the  establishment  of  the  school  will  prove  futile.” 

‘  A  second  board ,  convened  in  1949  under  the  leadership 
of  LTG  Manton.S.  Eddy,  described  the  total  "learning  process” 
and  stated  that  at  least  two  vital  aspects  were  necessary; 

"an  atmosphere  for  creative  study  and  the  ability  of  the 
instructors  to  Inspire  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student." 

The  third  study  following  World  War  II  was  convened  in 
1958  under  LTG  Edward  T.  Williams.  The  Williams  Board  was 
the  first  of  the  post-war  boards  to  go  beyond  the  simple 
demand  for  quality  faculty.  The  board  urged  stability  within 
teaching  faculties,  noting  that  "continuity"  was  necessary 
for  sound  long  range  planning .  "Not  only  must  schools  take 
the  responsibility  for  developing  curricula  and  doctrine," 
the  board  wrote,  "but  Its  faculties  must  remain  stable  long 
enough  to  carry  programs  through  to  completion."  This 
discussion  concluded  with  the  following  assertion: 

"The  Board  considers  the  requirement  for  con¬ 
tinuity  to  Be  or  sufficient  Importance  to  war¬ 
rant  a  greater  stabilization  of  assignment  of 
all  officers  assigned  to  the  staff  and  faculty 
of  schools;  this  stabilization  is  particularly 
important  in  the  commandant's  position." 
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Thus,  the  "organizational  structure"  had  the  responsibility 
not  only  to  "insure  a  staff  and  faculty  qualified  to  execute 
the  school  mission,"  but  to  "insure  a  high  degree  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  assignment  of  staff  and  faculty,"  as  well.  Only 
in  this  way  could  the  Army  insure  the  "opportunity  for  creative 
thinking  by  the  faculties  and  the  concentration  of  the 
educational  effort." 

Finally,  the  Williams  Board  went  one  step  farther  to 
discuss  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  Noting  that 
"any  determination  of  requirements  must  represent  a  compromise 
of  the  ideal  and  the  feasible,"  the  Board  urged  that  "the 
Army  school  system  should  Be  afforded  a  priority  of  men,  money 
and  facilities  second  only  to  the  operational  units  of  the  Army." 

In'February,  1966,  the  four  volume  "Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Board  to  Review  Army  Officer  Schools,"  was 
published.  Chaired  by  (then)  LTG  Ralph  Haines,  this  study 
group,  analyzed  the  entire  officer  education  and  training 
system  and  made  recommendations  for  the  next  decade. 

With  regard  to  staff  and  faculty  development  it  began  by 
noting  that  the  Williams  Board  recommendation  for  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  tours  of  all  officers  assigned  to  school  staffs  and 
faculties  had  not  Been  realized.  An  apparent  loophole  was  the 
wording  of  the  Department  of  Army  goal  which  called  for  a 
"three  year  stabilized  tour  for  all  staff  and  faculty  whose 
relief  would  have  serious  effect  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
schools  mission"  (emphasis  added).  Thus,  only  the  “indispensable” 
officer  was  assured  of  being  stabilized.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  study  was  completed  before  the  major  Viet  Nam 
buildup  and  the  conditions  described  occured  during  a  period 
of  relative  assignment  stability  (1958-1965) . 

The  report  contains  a  detailed  appendix  entitled  "Faculty 
Selection,  Training,  Qualification  and  Role."  The  conclusions  . 
of  that  Appendix  Jiave  been  extracted  and  placed  in  Appendix 
2  to  this  Annex.  In  sum,  the  report  noted  that  "The  success 
of  an  educational  institution  depends  largely  upon  the  quality 
and  experience  of  its  faculty."  While  the  board  found  the 
faculties  "generally  compenent,"  it  underscored  the  need  for 
faculty  tour  stability,  the  requirement  for  more  effective 
use  of  educational  advisors,  the  need  for  more  advanced 
degrees  on  faculties,  and  replacement  of  junior  faculty  members 
(lieutenants)  with  more  senior  officers.  Finally,  there  was 
e  clearly  expressed .demand  for  subject  matter  expertise 
stated  as  follows:  "There  is  no  substitute  for  an  instructor 
who  is  competent  in  all  phases  of  his'  work," 
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The  events  which  occurred  in  the  years  Between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Haines  Board  and  the  next  officer  education 
study  were  not  predictable  in  1965.  In  1971,  assignment 
turmoil  was  the  rule  as  the  Army  tried  to  meet  its  Europe 
commitments  and  fight  a  war  in  Asia.  The  Army  was  winding 
down  from  a  dizzying  pace  where  assets  and  priorities  had 
shifted  quickly.  The  future  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  still 
uncertain  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  directed  Major  General  Frank 
Norria  to  conduct  a  study  of  officer  education  and  recommend 
changes  to  "better  prepare  our  officers  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  seventies."  His  report  was  published  on  1  December 
1971. 

Two  major  sections  of  the  Norris  Report  (Chapters 
9  &  10)  deal  extensively  with  the  learning/teaching 
environment.  The  Report  acknowledges  four  major  components 
of  any  educational  system: 

What  is  taught  (curriculum)  . 

How  it  is  taught  (theory  of  teaching!  • 

Who  is  teaching  (faculty) . 

Who  is  being  taught  (students) . 

The  report  suggests  that  the  previous  focus  of  the  Army  had 
been  on  "what  was  taught"  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
three  components.  The  report  stresses  the  need  to  move 
toward  "student-centered  teaching"  and  away  from  "instructor- 
centered  teaching."  While  acknowledging  that  "no  single 
technique  will  be  best  for  all  situations,"  several  advan¬ 
tages  were  said  to  accrue  from  placing  a  "premium  on  develop¬ 
ing  problem  solving  ability,  conceptual  thinking,  and  Innovation." 

Implications  for  faculty  development  were  significantly 
highlighted  in  the  Norris  recommendations.  The  report  rein¬ 
forced  the  premise  that  an  innovative,  well-prepared  faculty 
is  required  to  foster  expanded,  intellectual  horizons  in  the 
students.  Instructors  must  be  more  adept  with  small  group 
methods.  The  evaluation  role  is  expanded  and  broadened, 
requiring  both  subjective  and  analytical  evaluation  of  all 
students.  Finally,  the  report  argued  in  favor  of  more 
stability,  including  limited  tenure  for  members  of  the 
faculties . 

Having  established  the  requirement  for  a  shift  in  the 
emphasis  in  the  learning  environment,  the  report  discussed 
the  current  0.9711  condition  of  service  school  and  college 
faculties.  It  applended  the  condition  at  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College,  noting  that  the  "faculty  picture  is  bright...  a 
solid  situation  which  augurs  veil  for  the  future  status  of 
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the  faculty  and  the  college."  At  the  Service  Schools  and  USACGSC, 
bcwever,  the  report  concluded  that  "both  the  officers  developing 
the  doctrine  and  the  officers  teaching  the  doctrine  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  at  the  quality  level  desired."  Two  reasons  cited  for 
this  discrepancy"  were  the  Viet  Nam  Buildup  and  a  wore  pervasive 
attitude  among  the  officer  corps  that  teaching  at  a  Service 
School  or  USACC-SC  lacked  both  prestige  and  status  (emphasis 
added) . 


The  report  recommended  the  establishment  of  quality 
objectives  for  the  staffs  and  faculties  of  all  Service  Schools 
and  USACGSC,  urged  greater  diversification  of  the  faculties, 
and  suggested  a  more  comprehensive  development  plan  to  include 
incentives,  stability,  and  continuing  education  for  faculty 
members.  Thus  the  Norris  study  provided  the  most  profound 
consideration  given  to  faculty  development  of  all  the  post¬ 
war  reports. 

4.  THE  SITUATION  TODAY.  Running  throughout  these  reports  since 
World  War  II,  are  the  justification  for  and  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  sound  faculty  development  scheme  for  the  Army. 

First,  the  justification.  The  Business  of  a  peacetime 
Army  is  readiness  and  readiness  means  adequate  preparation. 
Preparation  is  based  on  the  training  of  units  and  individuals, 
the  development  of  equipment  and  the  doctrine  for  its  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  sustainment  of  a  base  for  expansion  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  training  and  education  of  the  officer 
corps  is  the  glue  which  binds  these  diverse  functions 
together  and  which  sustains  their  common  purpose.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  those  who  teach  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do 
it  determine  whether  or  not  the  Axay  can  defend  the  Republic. 
There  is  no  more  important  job  in  the  peacetime  Army  than 
training  and  educating  its  members  and  that  is  the  message  our 
officers  and  their  career  managers  must  understand  and  imple¬ 
ment  . 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  a  good  faculty  development 
program?  Within  the  Army  school  system  today  are  two  pro¬ 
grams  which  enjoy  a  well  deserved,  solid  reputation  for 
performance.  The  United  States  Army  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks  has  a  multi-faceted  system  to  insure  continu¬ 
ous,  high  quality  faculty  and  staff.  It  is  discussed  in 
Annex  F  of  the  RETO  Report.  The  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  has  an  exceptional  program  as  well, 
and  it  encompasses  a  number  of  facets  calculated  to  insnre 
long  term  success. 
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The  first  feature  of  the  West  Point  plan  is  early  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  prospective  faculty  member.  In  the  case  of 
USMA,  academic  departments  identify  candidates  from  the  student 
body,  perhaps  as  aarly  as  their  Junior  year  (some  7  to  10 
years  before  they  will  join  the  facultyJ7-  Or  officers,  (part¬ 
icularly  nou-USMA  graduates)  may  Be  identified  while  they  are 
active  duty  lieutenants  or  captains.  About  half  of  the 
teaching  faculty  at  USMA  are  not  alumni  of  the  institution. 

Many  are  actively  recruited  and  motivated  to  join  the  faculty 
by  former  USMA  faculty  or  assignment  personnel.  STnce~aTT 
USMA  faculty  members  are  volunteers,  the  officer  and  the 
MILPERCEN  personnel  manager  must  agree  on  the  assignment. 

Unless  the  expertise  already  exists.  He  or  she  is  sent  to 
graduate  school  p.'ior  to  arrival  at  USMA  to  be  made  a  subject 
matter  expert  in  the  field  to  be  taught. 

On  arrival  at  USMA,  the  new  instructor  receives  training 
in  the  latest  teaching  methods  and  hardware.  Then,  the 
officer  is  utilized  for  3  or  4  years  in  the  discipline  for 
which  he/she  was  trained.  While  a  member  of  the  faculty,  develop¬ 
ment  continues,  both  in  subject  matter  and  methodology,  under 
the  direction  of  limited  or  fully  tenured  experts  (role  models) 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  function  of  the  institution. 

West  Point  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  excellence 
in  education  and  within  the  Army  there  is  a  high  priority 
given  to  the  selection  of  faculty  members.  West  Point  faculty 
members  enjoy  multiple  rewards  (incentives) ,  among  which  are 
the  advanced  degree  earned  prior  to  teaching,  the  association  with 
top  flight  peers  and  seniors,  and  the  satisfaction  of  serving 
with  a  group  that  has  won  respect  and  admiration  through  the 
quality  of  its  product  for  over  a  century  and  a  half . 

There  exists  at  USMA  a  three-tiered  tenure  plan  which  allows 
for  3- to  4 .year  instructors,  as  well  as  Permanent  Associate 
Professors,  and  Permanent  Professors.  The  learning  environment 
is  ideal  with  small,  instructor-led  classes  the  rule.  Some 
of  the  faculty  serve  additional  teaching  tours  in  later  years, 
drawing  on  both  their  subject  matter  expertise  and  their 
teaching  Background. 

5.  SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.  Some  specific  aspects  of 
thl3  detailed  USMA  faculty  development  and  utilization 
process  warrant  careful  analysis  for  applicability  to  the  Army's 
school  system  as  a  whole.  Before  conducting  such  an  examination, 
however,  some  overriding  considerations  which  have  marked  its 
long  term  success  must  be  highlighted. 


Qualified,  interested,  successful  officers  —  USKA  graduates  and 
others  alike  —  want  to  teach  at  the  Military  Academy.  The  Army 
supports  this  desire  in  tangible  and  imangible  ways.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  are  viewed  as  career  enhancing  anu  fulfilling  and  therefore,  are 
sought.  Program  specifics  notwithstanding,  when  these  perceptions  and 
their  realization  somehow  are  made  operative  at  every  other  level  of 
the  Army  school  system  —  basic,  advanced ■  JSACGSC  and  USA-C  — 
a  qualitative  improvement  in  faculty  competence  will  occur.  Failing 
such  attitudinai  adjustments,  only  superficial  improvements  are  likely. 

An  aspect  of  the  L'SMA  faculty  often  overlooked  is  the  function  of 
its  members,  individually  and  collectively  as  role  models.  In  a 
multitude  of  functions  —  professional  personal  and  academic  — 
military  faculty  members  represent  and  demonstrate  what  cadets  ape 
taught,  to  aspire  to  te.  Such  a  contribution  by  the  faculty  may  be 
much  more  significant  than  any  particular  subject  matter  expertise, 
since  the  officer  will  conjure  up  images  of  memorable  USMA  faculty 
from  his  cadet  days  for  what  they  were  long  after  he  has  forgotten 
what  they  taught. 

The  importance  of  good  role  models  does  not  diminish  at  the  other 
levels  of  the  Army's  school  system.  Yet,  few,  if  any,  of  the  Army’s 
senior,  prof esalonals ,  its  colonels,  are  involved  actively  with  students 
in  the  Army's  schools.  The  Army  should  consider  adopting  —  through¬ 
out  the  system  —  a  faculty  of  "colonels  emeritus;”  officer  who  missed 
becoming  general  officers,  but  who  have  extraordinary  expertise  in 
tactics  and/or  strategy,  logistics,  leadership,  management,  defense 
policy,  etc.  Retention  of  these  officers  (to  Ret  them  to  forego  a 
civilian  "second  career")  probably  would  require  tenure  beyond  current 
retirement  maxlmums,  perhaps  by  5  years  or  more.  Again,  their  import¬ 
ance  as  role  models  in  direct  personal  contact  with  student  officers 
•hould  far  ou. weigh  any  particular  expertise  they  may  possess.  In 
any  event,  20  plus  years  of  experience  is  almost  impossible  to  replicate 
in  any  learning  environment  designed  to  create  subject  matter  expertise. 

6.  SPECIFICS  TO  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT .  The  salient  aspects  of  ths  West 
Point  program  art  aa  follows: 

Early  lientlf 1 cat lea  of  faculty. 

Recruitment . 

Subject  matter  expertise. 

Instructional  technology  expertise. 

Proper  utilisation. 

Continuing  development. 

Reputation  for  excallence  (school  and  faculty). 

High  priority. 

Rewards /incentives. 


Faculty  stability/tenure. 

Proper  learning  environment. 

Repetitive  teaching  tours. 

How  should  these  apply  the  Amy  school  system  in  general? 

What  can  individual  Service  Schools  and  DSACGSC  do  to  maximize 
their  faculty  development  program? 


Identification  of  Prospective  Facult? 


There  are  several  ways  to  identify  prospective  faculty. 
Members  of  the  student  body  provide  a  ready  group  of  candidates 
for  a  sc!.ool  or  college,  and  this, has  been  theArmy's  most 
used  system.  It  Is  generally  a  short  term  process,  however; 
and  results  in  plucking  the  officer  from  the  student  body  and 
placing  him  on  the  platform  with  very  little  formal  preparation 
in  most  cases.  The  exception  is  when  the  officer  is  identified 
during  a  basic  course  and  then  used  several  years  later. 

While  this  is  rarely  done  now,  consideration  by  the  service 
schools  should  be  given  to  an  earlier  tracking  of  potential 
instructors  (to  be  followed  up  with  periodic  correspondence.) 

A  second  way  to  identify  possible  instructors  is  to  enlist 
ex-faculty  members  in  the  identification  and  recruiting  process. 
Obviously,  the  MILPERCEN  assignment  officer  plays  a  key  role 
in  the  entire  identification  and  selection  process.  Above 
all,  be  must  be  attuned  to  the  overall  Importance  to  the  Army 
of  such  assignments.  Second,  there  must  exist  a  system  guarantee 
for  the  prospective  teaching  department  and  the  officer  concerned 
When  officers  are  recruited  from  the  Army  at  large  to  teach  a 
certain  subject  at  a  service  school  or  college,  they  must  be 
assigned  to  that  position  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  tour,  or  the  "broken  promise"  will  haunt  the 
faculty  concerned  for, years.  Identlf lcatloi  also  can  come 
from  the  MILPERCEN  assignment  officer,  who  is  in  direct 
contact  with  a  segment  of  the  officer  population.. 

In  faculty  idantlf  lcation  and  development  gutters,  the 
sooner  the  better  la  a  good  general,  rule.  The  earlier  the 
forecast  can  be  made,  the  better  the  chance  that  tha  officer 
will  arrive  at  hia  faculty  assignment  with  subject  matter 
expertise,  prepared  to  teach  (training  or  a in cat ion  enroots 
may  be  required).  Also,  it  allows  the  institution  to  plan 
Its  requlrmMnts-to-essecs  picture  better. 

Finally,  there  are  write-ins  (like  walk-ons  in  collegiate 
football).  Officers  occasionally  corresponl  directly  with  a 
school  seating  a  faculty  assignment.  This  practice  should  be 
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encouraged  by  schools,  since  aspiration  to  such  assignments  Is 
crucial  to  attracting  qualified  yolnnteers. 

The  best  identification  system  for  the  Army  would  incorporate 
all  of  these  methods,  monitered  by  ,a  single  staff  m/.nager  at  every 
school  and  each  Department  Director,  Schools  must  involve 
themselves  formally  in  the  long  range  development  of  their  fac¬ 
ulties. 

Recuritment 


Once  there  is  an  ongoing  program  at  the  service 
schools  geared  to  the  identification  of  faculty  (by  name  if 
possible,  certainly  by  skills  required  and  degree  of  subject 
matter  expertise  needed),  the  recruitment  process  can  commence. 
In  a  word,  this  means  communication.  The  officer  desired  must 
understand  clearly  what  is  involved  in  the  postion,  and  the 
reason  be  is  needed.  The  assignment  officer  at  MILPERCEN  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  (accurately  coded  positions),  including  the  ASI 's  needed. 

The  chain  of  command  and  the  school  faculty  development  manager 
must  be  attuned  to  the  requirements  and  the  priorities  within 
the  school  and  how  these  relate  to  the  other  agencies  on  tha 
post  involved. 

c.  Subject  Matter  Expertise. 

This  is  the  crucial  factor  in  the  development  of  quality 
faculties  and  staffs.  Those  who  develop  and  teach  specific 
curricula  and  doctrine  in  the  Army's  schools  must  he  subject 
matter  experts  f  lrat .  Officers  must  have  the  time  to  be  trained 
or  educated  before  they  report  to  their  faculty  positions,. 

Time  required  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sufiject  matter 
and  the  experience  of  the  individual  Instructor.  The  important 
point  here  le  that  every  academic  department  at  every  school 
must  know  and  articulate  what  skills  and  knowledges  are 
required  of  its  faculty  and  how,  when,  and  where  these  are 
obtained  beat.  These  standards  then  become  the  minimum  required 
for  the  new  faculty  member  with  regard  to  tha  subject  matter  that 
will  ha  taught. 

Curriculum  at  the  service  schools  la  predomlnatly  "primary 
specialty  ralated"  in  most  iepartmentt  requiring  less  formal 
preparation.  The  more  *eaerai  professional  military  educational 
components  (military  history,  leadership,  organizational  effett- 
lveness ,  common lest f ^na  skills)  may  require  more  formal  prepara¬ 
tion  because  they  are  not  linked  directly  to  a  given  specialty. 
The  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the  diversity  found  In  each 
school  POl  will  r equ Ira  diverse  preparation. 


d  .  Instructional  Technology  Sxperti.se . 

All  service  schools  and  colleges  currently  require 
that  a  new  instructor  attend  a  resident  training  program.  They 
vary  in  length  from  1  to  4  weeks  and  include  some  self-paced 
work.  Normally,  they  are  designed  By  the  staff  and  faculty 
development  elements,  whose  job  it  is  to  "train  the  trainer." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  prospective  faculty  member*  arrives 
with  subject  matter  expertise  and  the  supervision  of  that 
expertise  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  to  which  the 
faculty  member  is  assigned.  Most  instructor  training  courses 
involve  learning  the  ISD  Model  for  training  development 
(described  in  TRADOC  Pamphlet  350-30?,  the  application  of 
Criterion  Referenced  Instruction  (CRI?,  and  presentation  of 
practice  classes  (formal  rehersals)..  They  should  all  include 
instructor  aptitude  screening. 

In  some  schools,  the  program  continues  throughout  the 
officer's  assignment  to  the  faculty  with  various  levels  of 
proficiency  awarded  (associate,  senior,  and  master  instructor?. 
TRADOC  has  made  great  strides  over  the  last  few  years  in  the 
area  of  training  development.  Indeed,  for  the  more  senior  faculty 
members  there  is  a  finely  tailored  Senior  Managers  Workshop 
conducted  periodically  at  Leesburg,  VA,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Training  Development  Institute  located  at.  Fort  Monroe. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army  is  investing , considerably  more  effort 
in  instructional  fechnhlogy  than  in  the  development  of  the 
subject  matter  expertise  for  faculty  mashers.  This  ts 
appropriate  in  some  cases  (TOW  mlssle  system  training)  and  inappro¬ 
priate  in  others  (military  history  and  leadership?. 

e.  Proper  Utilization. 

Oi.ce  a  faculty  member  has  acquired  the  skills  needed  . 
by  a  department,  he/she  must,  be  utilized  in  the  position  calling 
for  those  skills.  Although  other  difficult  subjective  decisions 
occasionally  are  made  necessary  by  sctool/ center  requirements 
as  a  rule,  the  faculty  member,  the  students,  and  the  Army  are 
served  best  by  requiring  the  best  teachers  to  teach  even 
though  they  may  do  just  as  well  at  sene  other  Important  job. 

f.  Continuing  Development. 


Officers  oh  faculties  must  continue  to  grow  and  develop 
through  planned  activities  all  of  which,  require  resources. 
Seminars,  workshops,  funded  trips-  to  professional  meetings, 
active  lnvolvaent  in  sc  tool  library  and  bookstore  development, 
research  and  writing  for  publication,  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways 


to  guard  against  an  officer  going  "stale"  after  he  learns  the 
lessons  to  be  taught  and  has  been  through  them  once.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  the  continued  development  is  the  role  the 
subject  matter  expert  must  play  in  the  development  of  curriculum. 
The  classroom  teacher  is  the  subject  matter  expert.  The 
determination  of  the  content  of  the  lesson  belongs  to  him. 

Faculty  members  must  insert  themselves  vigorously  into  the 
procedure  at  every  stage  from  task  development  to  external 
evaluation. 

g .  Reputation/Learning  Environment. 

The  perceived  value  of  educational  experiences  provided 
by  service  schools  and  colleges  must  outweigh  clearly  the 
"careerist"  notion  of  some  individual  officers  that  being 
selected  for  attendance  is  as  Important  as  attending.  If  the 
students  and  faculty  are  convinced  that  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school  is  based  on  Army  requirements  and  is  timely  and 
relevant  to  the  long  range  professional  development  needs  of 
the  student  officers,  the  school  will  enjoy  a  good  reputation. 

Officers  must  develop  attitudes  toward  learning  over. a 
long  period  and  not  exclusively  while  students.  Thus, 
throughout  the  Army  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  there  must  be 
a  recognized  need  for  self-study  and  professional  development. 
This  necessity  is  the  basis  for  Military  Qualification  Standards 
described  in  Annex  D.  When  the  student  attends  a  military  school, 
the  physical  setting,  instructional  technology,  learning  materials 
libraries,  classrooms,  and  teaching  methods  must  all  be  of  the 
highest  quality  to  maximize  the  learning  experience.  RETO 
envisions  the  requirement  for  more  officers  to  attend  resident 
schooling  in  the  future,  but  probably  in  shorter  courses  where 
quality  control  from  the  first  class  period  will  be  even 
more  critical. 

h.  Priority . 

Few  would  deny  the  need  for  quality  instruction  in 
the  service  schools  and  colleges.  The  central  question  is, 
given  scarce  resources,  how  much  of  what  kinds  of  education 
and  training  can  the  Army  afford?  The  answer  relates  directly 
to  requirements.  In  the  last  quarter  of  this  century,  American 
Army  officers  wlli  be  the  custodians  of  s  huge  conventional 
and  nuclear  Army  spread  world-wide,  costing  the  nation  great 
portions  of  its  treasure,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  its 
citizeaa.  If  the  Army  i®  to  be  led  well,  its  officers  must  be 
trained  veil.  Therefore,  a  relatively  high  priority  for  the 
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Amy  school  system  is  required. 

Directed  reductions  in  spaces  and  dollars  have  been 
aimed  at  the  Army's  training  base  from  outside  the  Army 
over  che  last  2  years  at  a  time  when  the  Army  should 
have  been  increasing  its  training  and  education  efforts. 

As  a  result  the  size  of  the  faculties  have  shrunk,  in  some 
cases  requiring  the  alteration  of  teaching  methods  to 
respond  to  rapidly  increasing  student  faculty  ratios.  These 
assults  on  the  school  TDA's  must  be  reversed  in  those  cases 
where  the  learning  process  has  snffered  as  a  result. 

i.  Rewards/Incentive . 

ither  than  simply  directing  the  assignment  of  "high 
quality  files"  to  faculty  positions,  the  Army  must  insure  that 
it  does  everything  possible  to  cause  qualified  officers  to 
aspire  to  these  positions  and  select  themselves  by  volunteering. 

There  are  many  incentives  to  prospective  faculty  members . 
Recognition  that  the  work  is  important  to  the  Army;  association 
with  challenging  colleagues;  the  chance  to  think,  teach  and 
write  about  the  profession;  and  the  ability  to  impact  signif¬ 
icantly  on  the  intellectual  and  professional  growth  of  a 
number  of  officers  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  intangible 
rewards  available. 

More  tangible  rewards  also  can  be  made  available  and 
evident.  The  Senior  Service  Colleges  (SSC)  offer  the  opportunity  for 
constructive  or  equivalent  credit  to' faculty  monbers  who  have 
not  been  selected  for  or  completed  an  SSC  course.  The  same 
system  could  be  provided  at  Leavenworth  for  the  Combined  Arms  and 
Services  Staff  School  (CAS3)  end  USACGSC  faculty  members  who  are 
not  selected  to  attend  USACGSC. 

Most  schools  are  associated  with  nearby  colleges  and 
universities,  providing  faculty  members  opportunity  to  aquire 
graduate  degrees  while  teaching,  reinforcing  their  teaching 
skills  and  enriching  them  In  e  broader  sense.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  articulate  the  premise  that  an  instructor  tour  (or 
two]  is  deaJLrahle;  selection  end  promotion  boards  must  provide 
evidence  to  Interested  and  qualified  prospective  faculty 
members  that  they  need  not  avoid  teaching  (especially  a 
second  tour]  as  a  "dead  end"  assignment.  Again,  the  possibility 
of  career  opportunities  like  SSC.  DSACGSC  or  graduate  credentials 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  possible  will  help  to 
demonstrate  the  desirability  of  teaching  such  tours. 
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There  are  many  competing  demands  for  the  officer's 
time  while  he  is  a  captain  (command,  staff,  secondary 
specialty  development,  MQS)  .  Therefore,  whatever  rewards 
are  structured  must  take  into  consideration  that  not  all 
captains  will,  or  should,  become  instructors.  In  other 
words,  teaching  tours  must  neither  Be  viewed  as  a  required 
"ticket  punch"  nor  as  a  plague  to  be  avoided. 

j .  Stability/Tennre/Repetitlve  Tours. 


The  advantages  of  faculty  stahility  are  numerous. 

Officers  who  teach  tend  to  Ret  better  at  what  they  do  the 
longer  they  do  it .  Their  level  of  competence  increases  as 
they  prepare,  teach,  refine1,  teach,  write,  teach.  The 
curriculum  development  process  is  enriched  by  having  continuity 
as  well  as  expertise  on  the  faculty.  There  is  less  "wasted 
motion"  caused  by  going  from  one  acceptable  solution  to  another. 
In  most  cases,  continuity  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity, 
since  the  subject  matter  is  as  complex  as  it  is  important, 
requiring  long  study  and  thought  to  master.  ,  As  an  example, 
it  may  be  just  as  important  to  determine  when  a  change  in 
doctrine  will  be  needed  as  the  actual  substance  of. the 
change. 


Stability  is  also  important  because  the  lack  of  it  often 
forces  suboptimization  in  curriculum  planning  cycles,  with 
too  little  attention  given  to  long  range  planning.  Where 
faculties  turn  over  at  the  rate  of  one— third  to  one-half  each 
year,  it  is  not  long  before  the  process  becomes  the  significant 
factor  and  the  content  suffers.  Courses  that  should  be  developed 
are  not,  and  those  that  are  operational  often  fail  to  evolve 
the  way  they  should .  1 


There  is  a.  very  good  argument  to  counter  the  demand  for 
more  stability,  especially  where  it  involves  any  notion  of  tenure 
That  is,  "new  blood"  is  required  constantly  "from  the  field”  to 
transfuse  those  in  the  school  with  recent  experience  from 
operational  units  or  sta::fs  where  the  concepts  taught  are 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  transfusions  are 

entire  school  system.  What  must 


tested . 
essential  throughout  the 


turnover  so  that  neither 


that  of  new  ideas  is  forfeited. 


be  determined  is  the  appropriate  balance  between  tenure  and 


the  objective  of  cent  inn  ity  nor 


use  a  three-tiered  facul 
is  far  more  formal)  that 


The  U.S .  Military  Academy  and  the  tl-.S.  Army  War  College 


^y  tenure  system  Gfept  Point's 
allows  for  e  certain  percentage 


of  3-year  tours,  a  certain  percentage  of  more  stable  toura 
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(4  years  or  longer),  and  the  formal  tenuring  of  faculty  until 
retirement.  Such  a  system  has  been  proposed  several  times  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  for  its  faculty, 
hut  it  has  never  been  approved.  It  should  be.  Consideration, 
also  should  he  giyen  to  instituting  a  similar  system  at 
service  schools.  Numbers,  positions,  and  disciplines  would 
vary  with  each  school.  "Fresh  views"  from, the  field 
also  can  he  insured  through  periodic  exchange  assignments 
of  tenured  faculty  to  troop  units  and  the  continued  use  of 
some  percentage  of  3 -year  tour  officers. 

7 .  MANAGING  THE  ASSETS  .  Th^  Officer  Personnel  Management 
System  COPMS)  is  the  method  by  which  the  Army’s  requirements 
are  matched  with  trained  and  properly  assigned  assets  .  The 
"Specialty  Code"  system  requires  a  fairly  discrete  set  of 
skills,  progressively  developed  and  utilized,  and  a  clear 
path  to  colonel  for  each  specialty.  The  number  of 
requirements  in  a  given  specialty  depend  on  the  coding 
of  the  duty  positions  in  the  field  (Army  requirements  expressed 
in  terms  of  skills) .  Service  schools  and  colleges  code 
their  own  positions  hased  on  the  skills  and  knowledge 
needed  to  function  in  a  given  position. 

It  is  essential  that  some  percentage  of  the  officer 
corps  who  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  teach  well  and 
who  wish  to  do  so  again  be  provided  the  opportunity.  This 
will  require  the  management  qf  instructor  assets  in  the 
same  way  that  other  skills  are  managed;  as  was  realized 
when  OPMS  was  begun,  and  the  Education  Specialty  (SC  47) 
was  created.  But  SC  47  was  never  widely  understood  and 
suffered  from  poor  coding  from  the  beginning.  It  encompassed 
a  wide  range  of  officer  positions  from  the  highly  selective 
permanent  professorships  at  West  Point  to  the  287  ROTC 
positions,  to  which  officers  were  assigned  on  a  Branch/ 
specialty  "fair  share"  basis  without  regard  to  OPMS 
specialty  or  teaching  background.  There  was  sufficient 
interest  in  the  SC  47  within  the  officer  corps.  But  inconsistent 
coding  and  the  large  number  of  specialty  immaterial  ROTC 
positions  threw  the  assets-to-requlrements  ratio  far  out  of 
balance.  MILPERCEN  has  recommended  the  abolishment  of  the 
Education  Specialty,  and  RETO  concurs. 

A  second  specialty  was  created  that  also  affected  the 
service  schools  in  a  major  way.  Specialty  Code  28,  Instructional 
Technology  and  Management,  was  designed  to  encompass  "positions 
in  a  broad  range  of  functions  and  activities  related  to  the 
application  of  instructional  technology  principles  and  audio¬ 
visual  systems  in  support  of  the  Army's  mission."  In  SC  28,  the 
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Army  had  a  specialty  designed  to  proyide  curriculum  development 
experts.,  educational  managers,  instructional  systems  designers, 
audio-visual  experts,  and  instructional  policy  planners.  These 
officers  WGuld  focus  on  instructional  form  and  delivery.  But 
SC  28  was  regarded  primarily  as  a  Signal  Specialty  and  suffered 
from  the  same  kinds  of  definitional  problems  as  did  SC  47. 

The  presumed  difference  between  SC  47  and  SC  28  was  basic. 
The  former  would  be  composed  of  subject  matter  experts  and 
the  latter  the  process  or  method  experts.  Neither  fulfilled 
the  need  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Since  neither  of  these  specialties  evolved  as  planned, 
the  Training  Developments  Institute  (TOI) ,  TRADOC,  Has 
developed  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  career 
management  field  called  "Training  Developments  Officer", 

SC  50.  It  is  envisioned  that  eventually  both  SC  47  and  SC 
28  will  melt  into  this  advanced  entry  specialty.  SC  5Q  is 
designed  to  provide  service  schools  and  colleges  with  officers 
whose  function  is  "The  management  of  the  organization^ 
training  developments  effort"*.  The  officers  would  be  assigned 
to  such  positions  as  Training  Developments  Director,  executive 
officer,  branch  chief,  section  chief,  chiefs  of  academic 
departments,  and  about  one-third  of  all  officer  instructors. 

Undoubtedly,  the  creation  of  this  specialty  is  required, 
but  there  is  some  concern  that  the  overwhelming  need  for 
training  development  experts  will  lead  to  the  minimization  of 
the  "subject  matter"  function  in  favor  of  the  management 
function.  It  Is  especially  important. to  retain  subject 
matter  expertise  in  the  curriculum  development  and  evaluation 
phases.  Of  equal  concern  is  the  perception  that  repeated 
teaching  tours  will  be  discouraged  By  encouraging  proven , 
faculty  members  into  management  positions  that  remove  them 
from  the  classroom. 

RETO  analysis  of  the  Army-wide  common  duty  module  signature 
clearly  established  the  need  for  a  large  number  of  officers 
with, skills  in  counselling,  teaching,  training,  evaluation, 
and  supervising.  This  came  as  no  surprise.  What  became  clear 
was  the  need  for  all  officers  to  he  adept  at  instruction, 
(teaching)  and  for  some  officers  to  be  expert  at  conveying 
subject  matter.  To  meet  the  need  for  these  experts,  a  career 
management  system  seemed  warranted. 

One  system  considered  would  have  used  the  designation  of 
an  Army  Skill  Identifier  (ASI)  as  the  management  basis.  It 
was  rejected  because,  if  each  officer  is  to  remain  proficient 
in  two  specialties  and  alternate  Between  them  during  Ms 
field  grade  years,  the  repetitive  tours  necessary  to  sustain 


the  required  expertise  would  he  denied  those  who  need  it  the 
most  —  those  who,  teach. 

Clearly,  an  OPMS  career  field  is  required  to  insure  the 
proper  development  and  utilization  of  the  Army's  "Senior 
Military  Teaching  Faculty."  Appendix;  1  to  this  Annex 
describes  the  notional  specialty  envisioned.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  specialty  will  he  developed  altng  with  Specialty 
Code  50  and  that  the  two  specialties  will  complement  each  other 
throughout  the  Army  school  system. 

3 ,  CONCLUSIONS .  One  may  suggest  that  the  Army  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  such  an  extensive  USMA-like  faculty  program  throughout 
the  school  system.  One  also,  can  ask  whether  the  Army  can 
afford  not  to  upgrade  the  essential  faculty  ingredient  in 
the  system.,  There  are,  in  fact,  steps  that  can  Be  taken  to 
insure  t’rat  a  "fair  share"  of  interested  quality  officers  are 
assigned  to  the  AUny's  service  schools  and  USAGCSC .  Expertise 
in  and  the  capacity  to,  teach  the  complex  business  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  conduct  of  land  war  in  the  1980's  and  1990 's  can  be 
developed.  Once  this  expertise  is  developed,  the  Army  must  take 
advantage  of  it  through  a  program  to  insure  successive  teaching 
assignments  for  the  officers  Who  are  good  at  it  and  want  to  do 
it.  Further,  and  more  important,  this  program  must  be  in  the 
main  stream  of  the  peacetime  Army  with  tangible  incentives 
and  uniformly' recognized  high  priorities. 

The  Army  must  develop  officers  who  are  subject  matter  experts, 
who  have  skill  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  and,  the  desire  to 
do  it  repetitively.  Given  apt  pupils,  who  are  well  prepared  for 
the  learning  experience,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  will 
lead  to  a  better  trained  officer  corps. 


9.  RECOMMENDATIONS .  It  is  recommended  that: 

a.  The  Department  of  the  Army  institute  a  system  of  variable 
tenure  for  the  faculties  of  all  Service  School sand  the  USACGSC. 

b.  All  Service  Schools  and  USACGSC  establish  and  maintain 
long  range  comprehensive  faculty  development  programs. 

c.  Specialty  Codes  28  (Instructional  Technology  and  Manage¬ 
ment!  and  47  (Education!,  be  disestablished. 

d.  Two  new  specialties,  "Training  Developments"  and  "Senior 
Military  Teaching  Faculty"  (SC  50  &  SC  01}  Be  created  with  duty 
positions  coded  appropriately  at  all  Service  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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e.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
assign  qualified  colonels  to  instructor  positions  throughout 
the  Army  School  System. 

f.  Teaching  faculty  he  stabilized  for  at'  least  3  years 
throughout  the  Army  School  System. 

g.  Staffing  guides,  such  as  the  TRADOC  School  Model, 
not  be  used  for  determining  faculty  requirements  at  long 
courses  such  as  USACGSC. 


2  Appendixes 

1 .  A  Motional  Model  of  "Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty” 
(Specialty  Code  01} 

2.  Conclusions  of  the  Haines  Board  (1966). 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  1 

A  NOTIONAL  MODEL  OF  "SENIOR  MILITARY  TEACHING  FACULTY  SPECIALTY" 

(.Specialty  Code  Ql)  ~ 


TO  ANNEX  Y 
FACULTY 

1 .  Description  of  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty. 

a.  The  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty  encompases 
selected  teaching  faculty  positions  in  Army  Service  Schools  and 
Colleges,  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The  skills 
required  are  those  of  a  professional  military  teacher  and 
scholar.  Specialty  Code  01  Identifies  officers/positions 

in  this  specialty.  The  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty 
Specialty  is  an  advanced  entry  specialty,  enrolling  officers 
during  their  8th  Cor  later) year  of  active  Federal  commissioned 
service. 

b.  The  purpose  of  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty 
Specialty  is  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  professionally  competent 
military  officers  capable  of  making  a  sustained  contribution 
to  professional  military  education  and  military  scholarship. 
Members  ,of  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty 
provide  continuity  ar.d  depth  to  the  faculties  of  Army  Schools. 
Collectively,  these  officers  possess  an  unusual  depth  of  suBject 
matter  competence  in  the  wide  range  of  discipJ ines  required  By 
the  Army's  school  system,  are  the  Army's  foremost  teachers  of 
these  disciplines,  and  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  under^ 
take  research  and  make  substantive  contributions  that  enhance 
the  status  of  military  scholarship.  They  constitute  a  core  of 
professional  faculty  who  are  not  only  outstanding  teachers, 

but  are  eapable  of  ensuring  efficient  use  of  the  resources 
devoted  to  military  education,  and,  together  with  counterparts 
in  training  developments/ training  methodology  (the  proposed 
SC  50),  of  guiding  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Army's 
education  establishment.  They  also  constitute  an  assemblage 
of  military  scholars  who  can  he  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of.  prohlems  of  high  level  Army  and  Defense  interest . , 

c.  Principle  duties  performed  by  officers  participating 
this  specialty  Include: 
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(11  Conduct  of  fornu.l  instruction  and  research  at  Army 
service  schools,  and  colleges,  and  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

(21  Participation  as  subject  matter  experts  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  military  education  programs, 
curricula,  and  methodology. 

01  Supervision  of  teaching. 

(4)  Advising  on  the  formulation  of  military  education 

policy. 

(5)  Teaching  faculty  exchanges  with  foreign  military 
schools,  civilian  universities,  and  research  organizations . 

d.  Proponents  for  this  specialty  are: 

Department  of  the  Army  Proponent  -  DCSOPS 

Professional  Development  Proponent  -  MILPERC2N 

Training  and  Education  Proponent  -  DSAWC 

2.  Role  of  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Officer. 

a.  Collectively,  the  officers  serving  in  the  specialty 
exhibit  exceptional  skills  and  talents  in  the  wide  range 

of  disciplines  taught  in  the  Army's  professional  military 
education  establishment.  These  disciplines,  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to:  Tactics,  Logistics,  Communications 
Electronics  (including  Electronic  Warfare),  Intelligence, 
Personnel  Mangement,  the  various  fields  of  Engineering  including 
Combat  Engineering,  Internatioaal  Relations  and  the  Social 
Sciences,  History,  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
Psychology  (including  leadership).  Operations  Research/ Systems 
Analysis,  Management,  Computer  Science,  Foreign  Languages, 
English,  Geography,  and  Economics. 

b.  Two  qualifications  distinguish  the  specialty  member, 
his  exceptional  competency  in  the  subject  area,  and  his 
proficiency  in  teaching  it.  Notipnally,  limited  nnmbers  would 
serve  :*n  the  teaching  departments  of  the  service  schools  as 
senior  instructors,  committee  chiefs,  or  department  directors. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  USACGSC  and  virtually  all  of  the 
USAWC  faculties  would  he  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty 
officers. 


c.  In  summary ,  the  principle  role  and  function  of  the 
Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty  is  the  physical 
and  intellectual  activity  of  irparting  some  depth  of 
knowledge  of  a  giyen  discipline  to  others. 

3.  Participation. 

a.  A  limited  number  of  officers  who  have  the  motivation  and 
special  talents  for  a  career  of  teaching  will  Be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty. 
Officers  developed  in  other  specialties  who  wish  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  sphere  of  Professional  Military  Education  may 
request  participation  in  the  specialty  at  any  time.  Officer® 
will  be  selected  based  upon  an  Indepth  review  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  teachers  and  military  scholars,  and  an  evaluation  of 
their  potential  for  contribution  to  military  education  in 

thej-*  field  of  competence.  Those  service  school  or  college 
faculty  positions  whose  principle  functions  are  not  teaching 
or  the  supervision  of  other  teachers  would  not  normally  Be 
coded  for  the  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty. 

There  are  a  number  of  instructor  positions  at  the  service  schools 
and  USMA  that  would  not  be  coded  Ql;  however,  these  could 
be  viewed  as  developmental  preparation  for  the  Senior 
Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty.  Officers  responsible 
for  determing  what,  how  and  where  something  is  taught  would 
he  coded  SC  50,  "Training  Developments". 

b.  Qualification  standards  for  potential  entrants  to  the 
Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  Specialty  are: 

Cl}  To  have  become  a  subject  matter  expert  in  a 
discipline  taught  as  part  of  the  professional  military 
schooling  system,  and 

C2)  To  have  demonstrated  exceptional  instructional 
ability  iu  a  previous  instructor  tour. 

c.  Advanced  degrees  are  one  mark  of  preparation  for  many 
of  the  disciplines  of  the  specialty,  but  not  for  all.  In 
some  disciplines,  military  scholarship  may  Be  rooted  more 

in  professional  experience  than  in  academic  pursuits.  In  all 
cases.,  the  desire  and  ahility  to  teach  effectively  — •  to 
motivate  students  to  learn  -t*  is  an  essential  factor.  Only' 
after  haying  demonstrated  their  qnaltfication  a®  teachers  and 
military  scholars  in  a  previous  service  school  or  TJSMA 
assigiment  will  officers  Be  granted  tHe  specialty. 
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4.  Professional  Development  Objectiyes.  The  overall  objective 
of  officer  professional  deyelopment  in  the  Senior  Military 
Teaching  Faculty  Specialty  is  to  proyide  a  nucleus  of  members 
who  have  the  requisite  intellect,  scholarship,  and  academic 
credentials  to  serve  effectively  in  the  Army’s  professional 
military  educational  system..  There  are,  in  the  Service 

Schools  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  sufficient  develop¬ 
mental  company  grade  positions  to  allow  selection  from  among 
instructors  of  demonstrated  ability  fot  the  Senior  Military 
Teaching  Faculty  Specialty.  Further  development  comes  through 
research  and  writing,  attendance  at  professional  meetings, 
and  the  challenge  of  teaching  itself . 

5.  Careeer  Development.  There  are  adequate  positions  and  the 
grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  to  allow 
normal  career  progression  in  each  of  the  disciplines. 


GRADE  SC  Q1  POSITIONS 


Assistant  Professor,  Associate 
Prof  essor-USMA 

Senior  Instructor,  Committee 
Chief-Service  School 

Instructor  -  TJSACGSC 

Assistant  Professor,  Associate 
Professor  -  USMA 

Department  Director  -  Service 
School 

Instructor  -  USAWC/SSC 

Colonel  Associate  Professor,  Professor- 

USMA 

J _  Instructor, Committee  Chairman  - 

USACGSC,  USAWC/SSC. 

Department  Director-  Service  School, 
USACGSC,  USAWC/SSC 


Major 


Lieutenant  Colonel 
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6.  Specialty  Management. 

a.  The  first  requisite  of  specialty  management  is  proper 
specialty  coding  of  faculty  positions.  Not  all  faculty 
positions  require  the  specialty.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  faculty 
positions  at  the  service  schools  and  TJSMA  (and  some  at  the  military 
co’legesl  will  he  filled  by  officers  having  other  specialties. 
Indeed,  most  nay  be  in  Training  Development  and  Combat  Developments. 
Some  of  these  positions  may  be  specialty  immaterial.  The  flow 

of  these  officers  in  and  out  of  the  education  system  leads  to 
continuous  infusion  of  officers  with  fresh  perspectives  and 
recent  practical  experience  in  the  great  yarlety  of  skills 
required  to  accomplish  the  professional  military  education 
mission. 

b.  Care  must  he  exercised  when  coding  faculty  positions . 
Specialty  Code  01,  should  he  requested  only  when  there  is  a 
requirement  for  an  unusual  depth  of  subject  matter  competence 
and  a  proven  teaching  competency  as  well.  SC  01  officers 

are  teachers,  and  the  positions  to  which  they  are  assigned  primarily 
should  entail  teaching  or  the  supervision  of  teachers . 

c.  Depicted  here  is  an  example  of  position  coding  for 

a  notional  tactics  department  committee  at  a  service  school: 

SPECIALTY  CODE  GRADE  POSITION/NOTE 


01 

12 

05 

Chief,  Special  Competence: 
Armor  Tactics 

01 

s12 

* 

Senior  Instructor,  Special 

* 

* 

Competence,  Armor  Tactics 

12 

*** 

Senior  Instructor 

12 

* 

*XX 

* 

03 

Instructor 

12 

03 

A 

Instructor 

* 

* 

instructor 

12 

XX 

03 

A  similar  situation  might  exist  in  a  notional  department  of  history, 
such  as  might  exist  at  USMA. 


SPECIALTY  CODE 

GRADE 

POSITION/NOTE 

01*  XX 

06 

Professor,  Special 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Competency:  History 

01  XX 

: k 

05 

Permanent  Associate 

* 

* 

Professor,  Special 

* 

it 

* 

Competence:  History 

01  XX 

k 

05 

Assistant  Professor, 

* 

* 

Special  Competence: 

* 

it 

* 

History 

01  XX 

k 

04 

Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Competence: 
History 

99  @  XX 

04 

Instructor/  Asst  Prof 

99*  XX. 

04 

* 

Instructor/  Asst  Prof 

A 

99  XX 

* 

03 

Instructor/Asst  Prof 

99  XX 

03 

Instructor/Asst  Prof 

@  99*  Specialty  Immaterial 


At  the  U.S .  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  a  committee 
in  the  Tactics  Department  might  be  split  equally  between 
Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty  officers  with  a  special 
competence  in  tactics,  and  combat  arms  officers  serving 
their  first  teaching  tour. 

c.  Ry  its  nature,  the  specialty  will  require  individual 
management.  Assignments  to  Senior  Military  Teaching  Faculty 
positions  would  be  nominative  in  most  cases.  Because  of 
the  large  numher  of  disciplines  supported  and  the  relatively 
small  number  of  officers  in  each  discipline, an  effort  to  apply 
either  SSI's  or  ASI'a  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  Direct 
contact  between  the  school  and  the  assignment  officer  to  identify 
the  area  of  special  competency  will  provide  sufficient  information 
upon  vhich  to  base  a  nomination.  Recruiting  by  the  schools/ 
departments  theaselyes  could  fill  many  requirements  and  should 
be  encouraged.  By  name  requests  in  this  unique  specialty  should 
be  the  norm. 
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APPENDIX  2 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  HAINES  BOARD  (1966)  CONCERNING 
"FACULTY  SELECTION,  TRAINING,  QUALIFICATION  AND  ROLE"* 

TO  ANNEX  Y 
FACULTY 

41.  School  authorities  should  maintain  a  close  working 
relationship  with  career  hranches  in  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Operations  and  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  professional 
services  to  insure  the  selection  of  qualified  personnel 

for  the  staffs  and  faculties  of  the  schools. 

42.  Because  of  their  lack  of  any  practical  Army  experience, 
graduates  of  branch  basic  classes  should  not  be  retained  at  the 
school  as  instructors. 

43 .  Unless  a  student  at  the  US  Army  War  College  has  a 
spcific  expertise  developed  during  his  prior  Army  service 
and  particularly  needed  at  the  College,  he  should  not  he 
considered  for  retention  on  the  faculty. 

.44.  A  review  of  staff  and  faculty  authorizations  by  grade 
in  the  various  Army  schools,  to  include  their  categorization 
into  instructor,  supervisory,  and  support  positlona,  should  Be 
made . 

45.,  A  training  program  for  supervisors  as  well  as  instructors 
should  be  established  in  all  schools  Below  the  War  College 
level  in  the  Army  school  system. 

4C.  Selected  members  of  the  staffs  and  faculties  should  attend 
conferences  of  educational  organizations  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  academic  field.  Further,  an  annual 
conference  should  he  held  for  Directors  of  Instruction  and 
Educational  Advisors  in  the  Army  school  system  under  the 
direction  of  HUMKRO  or  another  appropriate  agency. 

.  47.  Closer  liaison  should  he  established,  Between  tbe  various 
schools  of  the  Army  system,  as  veil  as  with  schools  of  the 
other  services. 


*  Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Army  board  to 
Review  Army  Officer  Schools,  1  Feb  66,  pp  758-9, 
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48.  Expanded  use  of  officers.  with  advanced  degrees  should 
he  made  within  the  Army  school  system  in  the  interests  of 
raising  the  technical  and  professional  competence  of  the  staffs 

and  faculties.  Aggress.iye  action  should  he  taken  to  have  additional 
position  requirements  for  such  degrees  validated  both  for  initial 
utilization  and  reutilization  tours.. 

49.  Greater  tenure  of  the  staffs  and  faculties  throughout  the 
Army  school  system  is  essential  for  t^e  sound  and  progressive 
development  of  the  schools  composing  the  Ascoy  system. 

50.  All  schools  and  colleges  should  obtain  a  well-qualif led 
Educational  Advisor,  and  the  Commandant  should  clearly  define 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

51.  A  rotation  plan  for  educational  advisors  should  be  put 
into  effect  at  an  early  date,  coupled  with  opportunities  for 
sabbatical  leave  to  engage  In  graduate  studies.  The  top 
grade  level  authorized  for  Educational  Advisors  at  most  Army 
schools  and  colleges  should  be  GS-15;  the  senior  Army  Educational 
Advisors  at  the  Continental  Army  Command  and  Department  of  the 
Army  level  should  Be  authorized  GS -16  grades. 

52.  Educational  Advisors  should  attend  various  educational 
conferences . 

53.  All  Commandants  should  determine  the  number  of  civilians 
who  can  be  used  profitably  as  instructors  and  begin  their 
procurement  at  an' early  date,  to  relieve  military  personnel  for 
other  duties.  Use  should  be  made  of  professors  from  adjacent 
universities  to  assist  in  presenting  academic  instruction, 
with  particular  reference  to  elective. 

54.  The  current  restriction  on  employing  non-regular 
officers,  requiring  a  six  moiiths  period  betveen  separation 
and  employment  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  should  be  waived 
insofar  as  Army  schools,  and  colleges  are  concerned . 

55.  Prominent  civilian  educators  on  sabbaticals  from 
their  universities  or  highly  qualified  civilians  from  other 
governmental  agencies  should  be  added  to  the  staff  and  faculty 
of  the  US  Army  War  College.  Consideration  should  be  given 

to  contracting  with  adjacent  colleges  for  the  presentation 
of  a  series  of  lectures  in  appropriate  courses. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Academic  Year  (AY)  -  A  pet iod  normally  encompassing  two  semester,  or 
the  equivalent.  Ensuing  vacation  period  or  summer  session  is  not 
normally  included. 

Active  Components  (AC)  -  Identifies  that  portion  of  the  Army  serving 
full-time  duty  in  the  Active  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Additional  Skill  Identifier  (ASI)  -  An  identification. of  specific  skills 
which  are  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  position,  but  are  not 
related  to  any  one  particular  specialty.  Also,  an  identification  of 
the  additional  skills  possessed  by  an  officer. 

Advanced  Professional  Development  Course  (APDC)  -  The  electives  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 


Air  Force  Institute  of  Technolpgy/Logistics  Support  (AFIT/LS)  -  An 
advanced  level  school  system  maintained  by  the  Air  Force  to  meet 
service-related  educational  requirements.  Logistical  Support  re¬ 
fers  to  the  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics. 

Alternate  Specialty  -  A  second  specialty,  in  addition  to  an  officer's 
primary  specialty,  which-  is  designated  at  the  completion  of  the 
officer's  8th  year  of  Active  Federal  Commissioned  Service  for 
professional  development  and  utilization. 

Army  Linguist  Personnel  Study  (ALPS)  -  A  study  of  the  Army's  language 
needs  (both  officer  and  enlisted)  published  in  January  1976. 

Army  Medical  Department  Personnel  Support  Agency  (AMEDDPERSA)  -  A  field 
operating  activity  of  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  PERSA  ex¬ 
ecutes  the  responsibility  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  AMEDD  officer 
career  management. 

Army  National  Guard  Officer  Candidate  School  (ARNG-OCS)  -  Schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  most  states  to  produce  commissioned  officers  for  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

Army-wide  Support  Jobs.-  Army-wide  support  Jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty 
positions)  that  are  not  related  at  all, or  only  remotely  related, to 
the  specialty  to  provide  its  fair  share  of  officers' for  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Army.  These  positions  are  extremely  important  to 
the  day-to-day  performance  of  the  Army's  mission  and  to  the  officer's 
professional  growth  but  do  not  contribute  to  building  the  officer's 
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technical  competence  in  the  specialty.  Examples  of  these  positions 
wight  be  ROTC  PMS,  some  training  center  jobs,  some  installation 
staff  jobs,  or  recruiting  duty. 

Branch  Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  Course  (BIOCC)  -  One  of  the  major 
sources  of  line  officer  accessions  into  the  Army.  Precommissioning 
training  is  provided  without  regard  for  branch  or  specialty. 

Branch  Related  Specialty  -  A  specialty  whose  principal  functions  are 
the  responsibility  of  a  particular  branch  established  under  AR  10-6. 

Career  Officer  -  An  officer  appointed  in  the  Regular  Army  or  a  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  officer  in  voluntary  indefinite  status. 

Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^)  _  &  school  to  train  all 
majors  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  for  service  as  field 
grad  i  staff  officers  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  in  peace  or  war. 
Establishment  of  the  school  was  recommended  by  the  Review  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and, Training  (RETO)  Study  Group. 

Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  System  (CATTS)  -  A  wargaming  simulation 
used  in  the  U,S,  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.- 

Committee  on  Excellence  In  Education  (COE  also  CORE)  -  A  blue  ribbon 
ad  hoc  group  convened  to  oversee  education  in  DOD. 

Complementary  Specialties  -  Specialties  that,  when  paired,  function  well 
together  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  an  officer’s  skills  and 
experience.  Specialties  may  complement  each  other  because  of  similar 
skills  requirements.  Two  specialties  may  be  complementary  because 
the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  one  are  the  in¬ 
verse  of  the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  the  other 
at  the  various  grades.  Certain  accession  specialties  may  pair  well 
with  an  advanced  entry  specialty  because  it  is  a  natural  progression 
in  that  particular  field.  All  nf  the  above. or  combinations  of  the 
above, should  be  considered  when  determining  those  specialties  that 
complement  a  particular  specialty. 

Computer  Assisted  Map  Maneuver  System  (CAMMS)  -  A  wargeme  simulation 
aided  by  automation  Is  used  for  instruction  and  contingency  planning. 

Continuing  Health  Education  (CHE)  -  Education  designed  to  sustailn  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  health  care  professionals.  Usually  short 
courses  or  job  experiences  required  on  an  annual  bails. 

Control  Specialty  -  A  means  to  account  and  validate  tor  officers  by 
specialty.  It  is  the  specialty  in  which  officers  are  requisitioned 
and  assigned,  against  which  they  are  accounted,  and  in  which  they 
join  the  organization  which  initiated  the  requisition. 
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Core  Jobs  -  Core  jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty  positions)  that  are  at  the 
heart  or  "guts"  of  a  specialty  and  require  the  officer  to  perform 
tasks,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  tliat  make  use  of  this  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  the  specialty.  Therefore,  core  jobs  are  central  to 
professional  development  in  the  specialty,  i.ef,  they  provide  Che 
skills  and  knowledge,  through  on-the-job  training  and  experience  on 
a  daily  basis,  that  are  needed  to  build  the  officer's  technical  com¬ 
petence  in  the  specialty  at  each  grade  level.  As  an  example,  for 
the  Armor  captain  these  jobs  might  be  company  command,  tn  staff,  asst 
bde  S3,  service  school  instructor,  combat /training  developer,  etc. 

Corresponding  Studies  Program  (CSP)  -  The  nonresident  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  bv  the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 

Course  of  Instruction  (COI)  -  A  training  management  document  which  spe¬ 
cifies  the  purpose,  prerequisites,  content,  duration  and  sequence 
of  instruction  for  formal  resident  and  nonresident  courses. 

Decision  Package  Set  (DPS)  -  A  group  of  documents  used  to  describe  policy 
matters  under  consideration,  provide  an  evaluation  with  alternatives 
and  insure  that  various  staff  act  in  harmony  or  agresment  in  carrying 
out  decision. 

Defense  Language  Institute/Foreign  Language  Center  (DLI/FLC)  -  Located 
at  Monterey  California,  it  provides  language  skills  training  for  DoD 
personnel . 

Dual  Specialty  Development  -  The  concept  of  officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  and  utilization  in  which  the  objective  is  for  each  officer  to 
gain  and  maintain  proficiency  in  a  primary  and  an  alternate  specialty.  , 

Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Directorate  (EPMD  also  EPD)  -  An  element 

of  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center.  EPMD  executes  DA  responsibility 
for  enlisted  personnel  management. 

First  Year  Craduate  Medical  Education  (FYGME)  -  All  graduates  of  schools 
of  medicine  must  spend  their  first  year  after  graduation  in  an  intern¬ 
ship  or  its  equivalent. 

General  Officer  Management  Office  (COMO)  -  An  element  of  the  Office, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army  which  provides  management  for  0-6(P)  and  higher 
grade  officers.  '  - 

General  Officer  Orientation  Conference  (GOOC)  -  A  course  provided  to  officers 
selected  for  or  recently  promoted  to  general  officer. 

Graduate  Medical  Education  (CME)  -  Post  medical  profession  degree  educa¬ 
tion  provided  in  specialty  (residency)  or  subspecialty.  All  medical 
school  graduates  spend  their  first  year  after  graduation  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  Year  1  (GME-1)  previously  known  as  internship. 
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Health  Professions  Scholarships  Program  (IIPSP)  -  Program  provides  assis¬ 
tance  to  students  enrolled  in  an  approved  school  of  medicing,  osteo¬ 
pathy,  veterinary  medicine  or  optometry.  Service  obligation  is  in¬ 
curred; 

Independent  Student  Research  (ISK)  -  A  grouping  of  hours  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  for  individual  study 
and  contingency  participation  in  study  projects. 

Instructional  Television  (ITV)  -  a  means  for  presenting  instruction  to 
learners. 

Master  of  Military  Arts  and  Sciences  (MMAS)  -  U.S.  students  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Course,  upon  application  and  acceptance 
participate  in  a  degree  granting  program. 

Method  of  Instruction  (MOI)  -  The  means  for  presenting  instructional 
material  to  learners. 

Military  Education  (ME)  -  The  systematic  instruction  of  individuals  in 

subjects  which  enhance  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  war. 

Military  Personnel,  Army  (MPA)  -  A  category  of  funds  consisting  generally 
of  individual  pay  and  allowances. 

Military  Qualification  Standard  (MQS)  -  A  systematic  officer  education 
and  training  program  recommended  by  Review  of  Education  and  Training 
for  Officers  Study  Group.  MQS  provides  a  framework  for  officer  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  that  links  resident  schooling,  self-study  and  on 
the  job  experience.  MQS  provides  for  orderly  and  progressive  train¬ 
ing  and  qualification  for  each  officer. 

National  Defense  University  (NDU)  -  The  National  War  College  and  Indus¬ 
trial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  comprise  NDU.  Located  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Washington,  D.C. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School  (NPCSalso  NPS)  -  An  advanced  level  school 
providing  graduate  and  baccalaureate  degrees  in  various  disciplines 
required  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Nonresident  Instruction  (NRI)  -  Any  training  not  conducted  in  residence 
including  that  provided  through  correspondence/extension  courses 
developed  and  approved  by  a  military  service  to  meet  a  specific 
.  training  requirement  of  that  service  for  career  development  or  skill 
acquisition/progression. 

Officer  Advanced  Course-Reserve  Components  (OAC-RC)  -  An  advanced  course 
designed  for  presentation  to  Reserve  Components  officers. 
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Officer  Basic  Course-Reserve  Components  (OBC-RC)  —  A.  basic  course  de¬ 
signed  for  presentation  to  newly  commissioned  Reserve  Component  officers. 

Officer  Candidate  School-Reserve  Components  (OCS-RC)  -  A  precoounissioning 
training  program  designed  for  Reserve  Components. 

Officer  Personnel  Management  Directorate  (OPMD  also  OPD)  -  An  element 
of  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center.  Specialty  managers  (assign¬ 
ment  officers)  and  professional  development  officers  execute  the  DA 
responsibility  for  OPMS  managed  officers. 

Officer  Professional  Development  -  The  development  of  the  professional 
attributes  and  capabilities  of  the  Army  officer  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Army  through  planned  assignments  and  schooling. 

On-the-job-experience  (OJE)  -  A  training  process  whereby  knowledge  aud 
skills  are  acquired  through  performance  of  duties. 

Organizational  Effectiveness  Training  Center  (OETC)  -  A  training  facility 
located  at  Fort  Ord,  CA,  part  of  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
which  provides  instruction  in  organizational  effectiveness.. 

Personnel  Structure  and  Composition  System  (PERSACS)  -  An  automated 
program  based  on  force  structure  and  composition  used  for  personnel 
requirements  and  estimates. 

Primary  Specialty  -  One  of  two  designated  specialties  in  which  an  officer 
will  receive  prc^f essional  development  and  utilization. 

Professional  Development  Courses  (PDC)  -  The  core  of  the  curriculum  for 
tba  U.S.  Armv  Command  and  General  Staff  College  is  referred  to  as  PDC. 

Professional  Development  System  (PDS)  -  A  system  for  the  developuent  of. 
professional  attributes  and  capabilities  of  Army  officers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Army  through  planned  assignments  and  schooling. 

Professional  Military  Education  -  Education  pertaining  to  the  body  of 
professional  knowledge  common  to  all  Army  officers,  such  as  leader¬ 
ship,  military  history,  management,  etc. 

Projected  Specialty  -  The  personnel  manager's  recommendation  of  the  most 
appropriate  specialty  for  an  officer's  next  assignment  which  will  be 
consistent  with  Army  requirements  and  further  the  officer's  professional 
development. 

Related  Jobs  -  Related  jobs  are  those  Jobs  (duty  positions)  that  require 
the  performance  of  tasks  tUt  draw  on  the  knowledge,  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  specialty  at  that  grade,  but  they  do  not  normally 
require  the  officer  to  exercise  these  skills  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Related  Jobs  do,  however,  serve  to  increase  the  officer's  technical 
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competence  in  the  specialty  while  contributing  to  his  professional 
growth.  Examples  might  be  reserve  components  advisor, '  specialty 
related  training  center  positions,  some  DA/ilACOM  staff  officers, 
readiness  region  positions,  some  installation  staff  positions,  etc. 

Related  Specialties  -  Specialties  that  require  many  of  the  same  skills 
and  knowledge.  Complementary  specialties  are  generally  also  related 
specialties,  but  the  reverse  statement  is  not  necessarily  true.  For 
instance,  if  two  closely  related  specialties  both  have  few  field 
grade  position  requirements  then  they  probably  would  not  be  a  com¬ 
patible  pairing  and  hence,  not  complementary. 

Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  -  The  study  group 
which  conducted  this  study  and  prepared  this  report.  The  group  was 
established  in  August  1977  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

Army  to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  professional  education  and 
training  of  officers  which  meet  Army  requirements  arid  individual  career 
development  needs.  The  study  was , completed  on  30  June  1978. 

School  Year  (SY)  -  A  period  normally  encompassing  approximately  nine 
months  associated  with  longer  permanent  change  of  station  courses. 

The  year  in  which  training  is  begun. 

S  r. lor  Officer  Preventive  Logistics  Course  (S0PLL>  -  A  course  designed 
to  provide  senior  officers  refresher  training  in  command  management 
of  logistics  program. 

Senior  Officer  Preventive  Maintenance  Course  (SOPM)  -  A  course  designed 
to  provide  senitfr  officers  refresher  training  in  command  management 
of  preventive  maintenance  program. 

Specialty  -  A  grouping  of  duty  positions  whose  skill  and  job  requirements 
are  mutually  supporting  in  the  development  of  officer  competence  to 
perform  at  the  grade  of  colonel  In  the  specialty. 


Specialty  Education  -  Education  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  and  skills 
associated  with  an  officer's  pjrimar3'  or  alternate  specialty. 

Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI)  —  An  identification  of  specific  position 
skill  requirements  within  a  specialty  and  the  corresponding  qualifi¬ 
cations  possessed  by  commissioned  officers. 


Special  Staff  Jobs  -  Special  stai 
that  generally  do  not  relate  c 
somewhat  out  of  the  organizatd 
tunity  to  expose  the  officer  i 
would  not  otherwise  receive, 
that  the  officer  gains  a  set  c 
broadening  his  capabilities  at 
usefulness  to  the  Army.  Examp 
camp,  protocol  officer,  race  i 
and  projects,  etc. 


f  jobs  are  those  Jobs  (duty  positions) 
irectly  to  the  specialty  and  may  be 
onal  mainstream  but  provide  an  oppor- 
t  that  grade  to  a  perspective  that  he 
The  importance  of  these  positions  is 
f  experiences  that  are  beneficial  to 
an  officer  and  hence,  enhancing  his 
les  of  these  Jobs  might  be  aide-de- 
elations  officer,  special  study  groups 
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Special  Study  Projects  (SSl’l  -  A  grouping  of  hours  in  the  curr  irulutc  of 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  for  individual  and  group 
projects. 

Tactical  Command  Readiness  Program  (TCKP)  -  A  program  designed  to  insure 
that  tactical  commanders,  06  and  above,  are  both  current  and  competent 
in  the  application  of  doctrine  and  procedures  governing  the  strategic 
deployment,  tactical  iraployment  and  sustainment  of  Army  and  supporting 
forces  under  ccmbat  conditions. 

Tactical  Exercise  Without  Troops  (TEWT'  -  War  games  and  simulations  often 
assisted  by  automation  are  conducted  without  troops. 

U.S.  Army  Material  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  -  A  major 
command  of  the  Army  providing  research  development,  acquisition  of 
material. 

Uniform  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  fUSUHS)  -  A  university 
organized  under  Department’  of  Defense  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
education  in  medicine  to  select  young  men  and  women  who  demonstrate 
potential  for,  and  commitment  to,  careers  as  medical  corps  officers 
in  the  Uniformed  Services,  Located  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
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